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SCOTLAND AND 


SoorLanp is once more upon her 
trial. The poor old country bears 
a certain conjugal relationship to 
her richer neighbour, which is fruit- 
fal of criticism. The amiable com- 
ments with which a man’s family 
and relatives are apt-to receive his 
wife, and accompany at intervals her 
course through life, convey a lively 
idea of the manner in which the 
smaller and poorer country, received 
into reluctant equality with the 
larger, is assailed at the, various 
periods of their joint career. Not 
that the husband regrets his mar- 
riage, or that any reference to Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell looms darkly on 
their future fate, but only that 
there is a certain relish in reporting 
the follies of all the poor lady’s 
sisters and brethren, and that her 
own foibles show salient upon the 
calm background of domestic life. 
Such has been the luck of our 
ancient kingdom. | Wedded, not 
without boastfulness like many @ 
bride, she has had ler ‘struggles in 
the new family relationship, which 
has bound the hands but not the 
tongues of the two spouses. The 
best of married people are not 
without a certain satisfaction in 
the possession of ready taunt, 
which may either aggravate oreub- 
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due on occasion the other side of 
the house; and perhaps, while the 
present world lasts, this condition of 
matrimony will last along with the 
institution. In the happy espousals 
of the United Kingdom this amiable 
human element never was want- 
ing ; but there are occasions when it 
takes special force. One of these 
crises has just occurred, and the 
culprit stands once more at the bar. 
Her assailants are threefold at least; 
and what with the sneers of a skir- 
mishing band of general literatare, 
the grave direct assault of the 
Historic Muse in its most serious 
development, and the insane de- 
fence which aids their efforts, our 
respected and venerable parent, 
suddenly brought to a standstill in 
her respectable and career, 
and amazed at the face of battle 
which she has done nothing to 

voke, is in a position to call forth 
the sympathies of all her friends 
and lovers. At the present moment, 
when her mind is much more oc- 
cupied with Highland expeditions 
and country rambles than with 
subjects less agreeable—when, | be- 
fore the trees have browned, with no 
direful bondage of the season upon 
her freeborn limbs, her thoughts 
are bent upon the gleaming lochs 
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indented in her coasts, and the sha- 
dowy hills which overlook them— 
it is hard to be called upon to stand 
and clear her reputation before she 
takes her year’s holiday. However, 
matters have come to a crisis. Not 
for the first nor the last time, nor 
by reason of any special misdeed of 
the moment, is this sudden assault 
brought about. Nor does it pro- 
duce any tragical results in the 
mind of the startled heroine of the 
occasion. She is amazed, but not 
overcome, by the unexpected tem- 
pest. Thanking heaven that there 
are few countries in the world 
which require to form their esti- 
mate of the Scottish character at 
second hand either from a Buckle or 
a Blackie, Scotland is able to bear 
the storm with very philosophical 
composure. It is old ground, often 
gone over—often, doubtless, to be 
gone over again, for the estimate 
formed by one nation of another is 
something utterly beyond reason, 
and impervious to argument; with 
which comfortable conviction let 
us see what her critics have to say 
against Scotland, and whether that 
poor old lady can find anything to 
say for herself. 

Three pictures side by side present 
themselves before us, each claiming 
to be an authentic portrait of the 
face which we know so well. The 
first is drawn in light and sketchy 
outlines, with features caricatured, 
indeed, but recognisable. Here it 
is an eager, alert, and energetic 
figure, which looms red and strong 
through the traditionary mists; a 
figure rich in traditionary features, 
high cheek-boned, red-haired — 
covetous but enterprising, prompt, 
shrewd, selfish, clear-sighted, fortu- 
pate — always on the outlook for 
opportunities of personal advan- 
tage, generally most successful in 
seizing them — unscrupulous, but 
not unkind, ready to lend a hand 
to another Scot, or even, no Scot 
being in the way, to any fit fol- 
lower—always steady, cool, perti- 
nacious; a figure so distinct and 
well defined that it does credit to 
the popular imagination. Emotions 
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are few in this development of char- 
acter, and graces do not exist. It 
has no enthusiasm, no humour, in 
its composition. In face of a joke 
it stares blankly, but in sight of an 
investment or a promising occupa- 
tion becomes immediately acute, 
It goes out upon the world raw- 
boned (whatever that may be) and 
hungry, and returns, weighted with 
money, or covered with decorations, 
amid sneers and plaudits. Such is 
the Scotch character, as renowned 
in contemporary journals and perio- 
dical literature. Of this native stuff, 
all unadorned and unsusceptible of 
adornment, Generals and Ohancel- 
lors are made. And when they die, 
it is recorded of them how, being 
Scotch, they had but to set out to 
conquer Fortune, when fortune flew 
into their arms. 

The next portrait is very differ- 
ent. The air trembles with sighs 
more vulgar but scarce less dreadfal 
than those of the Inferno. The 
heavens are dark above, and the 
earth is desolate below. Through the 
murky atmosphere appears a frav- 
tic figure in a pulpit, uttering wild 
denunciations ; underneath, a cowed 
and wretched assemblage sits groan- 
ing. A melancholy ascetic sits in 
grim self-inquisition in the front 
of the picture, frowning at earth 
and heaven; for him no sun lights 
the world, no music breathes, no 
beauty exists. Neither love nor 
human kindness can find entrance 
into his sullen sonl; enterprise, 
activity, and thought dre as foreign 
to him as love and charity. Too 
timorous to move a step out of that 
horrific gloom, he sits amusing him- 
self with hideous speculations upon 
the future damnation of his neigh- 
bours; and if a gleam of ghastly 
comfort ever enters his heart, it is 
contained in a reflection of that 
thanksgiving of the Pharisee, that 
he is not as other men. Black 
against the pale unwholesome sky 
he rises grimly, an apparition won- 
derful to behold, This is the Scot- 
land which, with much elaboration, 
Mr. Buckle, who professes to be at 
once the most unimpassioned and 
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rofound of historians, has just com- 
municated to the world. 

And beside this extraordinary 
resentment rises another scarcely 
ess extraordinary. The scene again 
is changed. On the top of the 
softest wooded height, fair, rich, 
and serene, a shrill outcry and Babel 
of tongues startles the tender mists. 
There, all shrill and furious, stands 
a rampant nationality, grinning de- 
sperate in hot spite and malice 
against her wedded partner — living 
on the recollection of certain pas- 
sages of arms between them six or 
seven centuries ago, and, with all 
the wild tricks of a mountebank, 
made doubly absurd by the fact 
that mountebankism is exotic to 
the soil and never looks natural, 
thrasting her infariate fist into the 
calm, puzzled face of the companion 
of her days. This is Professor 
Blackie’s idea upon the subject. 
The three pictures range together 
all strange and unlike, with nothing 
common to them but their name. 
The Scotch are a nation of adven- 
turers, bound upon getting all the 


good things that come within their 
reach, and not at all over- scrupulous 
as to the means by which they must 


obtain them. The Scotch are a 
nation of the sourest ascetics — 
ascetics of an asceticism unsoftened 
even by those gleams of light which 
made monks and convents tolerable ; 
mean, vulgar, and suilen in their 
self-mortification. The Scotch are a 
nation of furious patriots, defying all 
the world, and especially England, to 
ue them anything but perfection. 

ou can take your choice, for the 
field is all before you. Scotland 
has lived as long a lifetime as most 
nations, and done such work as she 
had to do with tolerable effective- 
ness. What she has done is written 
in various histories; what she is, 
does not appear very hard to come 
at, seeing the doors of her house 
are open, and travellers come and 
go without let or hindrance; yet 
Some certain inherent mystery must 
surely exist in the country of which 
80 mavy conflicting representations are 
given to the world, 
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We will not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the first of these pictures. 
It is two or three centuries old at 
least, a consistent imagination: let 
us be thankful that the ancient luck 
of the Scot is unabated. If he is 
still as red-haired, as high-cheeked, 
and as raw-boned as ever, it is 
creditable to the stamina of the 
original race which produced him ; 
and far be it from us to complain 
of the success which has attended 
the enterprises of our brethren. 
With modesty we acknowledge that 
we have made ourselves a little re- 
markable over the face of the world 
— that for “gardeners and mini- 
sters, and a’ kind o’ head- work, 
they maun come to huz,” as a Scotch 
gardener is said to have remarked 
to the Scotch rector of his parish — 
and that, whether mounted upon 
other people’s shoulders or by means 
of their own personal stature, not a 
few Scotch heads rise over the 
crowd in every direction. With 
equanimity we accept the laudatory 
spitefulness of other people’s remarks. 
on this national peculiarity. Let them 
laugh who win. If Scotch failures 
were uppermost instead of Scotch 
successes, it might not be so easy to 
show a Christian spirit. 

But Mr. Buckle’s theory demands 
a very different treatment. At the 
outset, however, let us discriminate 
between the object and the scene of 
the attack. uch virtuous indig- 
nation, it appears to us, has been 
wasted by imagining the assault of 
the historian of Civilisation to” be 
directed against Scotland in her 
own venerable person. The real 
state of the case is not so. Mr. 
Buckle is much too profound and 
abstract a thinker to care two straws 
about Scotland. A country is to 
him a certain stretch of territory 
with such and such peculiar fea- 
tures of formation and climate. His 
science does not concern itself with 
men or their individualities. Whe- 
ther the puppets on that stage are 
Scots or Turks is a matter of total 
indifference to the philosopher who 
sweeps off generation after genera- 
tion of the puny creatures before 
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the iron hammer of his inexorable 
machine can have its sweep or strike 
its blow. Laws and influences, not 
men or manners, are the material 
in which he works. The scope of 
his labours is grand, but inhuman. 
Perhaps it is a reaction against the 
late tendencies of history to con- 
centrate itself upon picturesque oc- 
currences and individual character, 
which presents before us this dumb, 
blindfolded, austere development of 
the Historic Muse. The guide of Mr. 
Buckle’s researches stalks through 
the insignificant world which scarce- 
ly seems big enough to contain her 
fall stature, sweeping off races of 
men with her skirts as she passes — 
a blank. inexorable figure, moving 
her blind hands among chords of 
stern necessity, incapable of human 
smiles or tears. To suppose her 
able to comprehend those infinite 
spiritual things which go on upon 
the human soil, would be im- 

inence to her pretensions. She 
nows how to-day originates to- 
morrow and how embryo centuries 
swell in the bosom of the present 
time. She knows the echo of those 
sequences inexorable as Time, and 
which ring forth hollow through 
an uninhabited firmament the ex- 
periences of universal life, but has 
neither ear to hear, nor eye to note 
the ineffable individualities in which 
God and His creatures meet. To 
suppose this marble-faced Juno to 
flush with the warmth of personal or 
national antagonism, is preposterous. 
She ‘has no likings or enmities. —_ 
principles or things can she strike wit 
ber blind mace, and not either nations 
or men. 

Accordingly it will be evident to 
apy one—even to any Scotchman — 
who calmly reads Mr. Buckle’s second 
volume, that with Scotland the his- 
torian has no real quarrel. It is a 
certain visible presence in Scotland 
which fires with abstract vengeance 
his impersonal intellect. This he 
calls Superstition. But it is evi- 
dent that the word means more, in 
Mr. Buckle’s acceptation of it, than 
the sense it conveys to the common 
mind. With some people it means 


a belief in ghosts and witchcraft 
—a perennial belief largely reap- 
pearing at the present day —in 
omens and supernatural portents, 
Superstition to one set of minds 
appears in the endless ceremonials 
of a mass, and to another in the 
seclusion of a Protestant Sunday, 
Mesmerism is a superstition — 
spirit-rappings are superstition; it 
is superstition which makes the 
child fear the darkness, and the 
man tremble at sights and sounds 
for which his reason cannot ac- 
count. Mr. Buckle’s meaning of 
the word is more comprehensive. 
His superstition is an organised 
system curiously wrought into form 
by skilful disciplinarian tricks for 
the preservation of order, by heavy 
penalties upon immorality, by ap- 
_ to God, and proclamations of 
is greatness —a system managed 
by a singular body of men, who, 
though varied in every circumstance 
of life, yet retain, by virtue of their 
office, a certain inhuman character 
always recognisable, and a tenacity 
of purpose, seldom, alas! to be found 
among ordinary men. This super- 
stition leads men to make onuteries 
of supplication to God when trouble 
overtakes them; it teaches them to 
consider the world and all its move- 
ments as in the hand of a great 
unseen supernatural Agent, whose 
will is everywhere paramount — it 
directs their thoughts to an ideal 
conception of life, in which every- 
thing is subsidiary to this great 
overruling will. Such is the Super- 
stition which Mr. Buckle marks out 
as the aim of his arrows. Other 
ple might be disposed to call it the 
Christian religion ; but under what- 
ever name it may be known, this, and 
not Scotland, is the object of our his- 
torian’s wrath. 

It is a difficult and unpleasant 
argument by which to vindicate even 
one’s country and race. To accuse 
a man of being an enemy to reli- 
gion is doubtless to prejadge his 
cause in some degree with those 
whose minds are much under the 
influence of that superstition, and 
to avail ourselves of a weapon too 
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serious for common use. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Buckle has left us no re- 
source. He has not spared in the 
expression of his own sentiments, nor 
bas he abstained from pointing these 
sentiments by sayings which, in a less 
exalted and abstract thinker, would 
be spiteful and undignified. He has, 
at the same time, foreseen that such a 
reproach might be addressed to him, 
and has already taken advantage of 
it in a fine piece of pathos, and sad 
martyr-declaration of all he foregoes 
and denies himself in his grand histor- 
ical investigations. Let us not attempt 
to detract from the interesting attitude 
in which, amid all the abstractions of 
his work, the curtain, suddenly open- 
ing, discloses the man Buckle, melan- 
choly yet resigned, sacrificing himself 
willingly, yet not without a due sense 
of the greatness of the immolation, 
‘, upon the altar of historic science. 
Pity that the sacrifice so magnani- 
mously offered should wait there un- 
consumed for want of some friendly 
hand to light the pile! 

We will, however, content ourselves 
with demonstrating the real antago- 


nist, against whom, with many feints 
at Scotland, Mr. Buckle puts himself 


in battle array. To defend the 
Christian religion as established 
either in Scotland or any other 
country is much too vast a matter for 
these pages, and one for which we feel 
no immediate vocation; while at the 
same time it is a fact most evident, 
and doubtless one of the greatest 
proofs of her superstition, that Scot- 
land will not object to be put on trial 
for her Christianity, nor to be found 
guilty of much religiousness ; and by 
her faith, whatever men may please to 
call it, will be content to stand or fall. 


“Of all Protestant countries,” says 
Mr. Buckle, ‘‘ Scotland is certainly the 
one where the course of affairs has for 
the longest period been most favourable 
to the interests of superstition. . . . 
If the reader will bear in mind what I 
have elsewhere stated, he will remember 
that the two principal sources of super- 
' stition are ignorance and danger—igno- 
Trance keeping men unacquainted with 
natural causes, and danger making them 
recur to supernatural ones; or, in other 
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words, the feeling of veneration, which, 
under one of its aspects, takes the form 
of superstition, is a product of wonder 
and fear; and it is obvious that wonder 
is connected with ignorance, and that fear 
is connected with danger. Hence it is 
that whatever in any country increases 
the amount of amazement, or whatever 
in any country increases the total amount 
of peril, has a direct tendency to increase 
the total amount of superstition, and 
therefore to strengthen the hands of the 
priesthood. By applying these principles 
to Scotland we shall be able to explain 
several facts in the history of that coun- © 
try. In the first place, the features of 
its scenery offer a marked contrast to 
those of England, and are much more 
likely, among an ignorant people, to sug- 
gest effective and permanent ‘supersti- 
tions. Similar results were pro- 
duced by the incessant and sanguinary 
wars to which Scotland wasexposed. . . 
Whatever religion may be in the ascen- 
dant. the influence of its ministers is 
invariably strengthened by a long and 
dangerous war, the uncertainties of 
which perplex the minds of men, and 
induce them, when natural resources are 
failing, to call on the supernatural for 
help. On such occasions the clergy rise 
in importance, the churches are more 
than usually filled, and the priest, 
putting himself forward as the exponent 
of the wishes of God, assumes the lan- 
guage of authority, and either comforts 
the people under their losses in a right- 
eous cause, or else explains to them that 
these losses are sent as a visitation for 
their sins, and as a warning that they 
have not been sufficiently attentive to 
their religious duties ;,in other words, 
that they have neglected rites and cere- 
monies, in the performance of which tbe 
priest himself has a personal interest.” 


From this foundation Mr. Buckle 
goes on to show how Scotland as a 
nation has been formed almost en- 
tirely by priestly influence. The 
first step in the _praren is the 
deadly war entered into between 
the nobles and the Church, which 
produced the Reformation. Here 
the canvass is filled with the com- 
batants alone. If the people exist 
at all, they exist only in the shape 
of a gaping group in the corner 
of the picture, utterly uninstructed, 
and indifferent to the conflict. “The 
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Protestant movement, which in 
other countries was democratic, 
was in Scotland aristocratic,” we 
are informed; and consequently, 
“the Reformation not being the 
work of the people, has never pro- 
duced the effects which might have 
been expected from it, and which 
it did produce in England.” But 
curious phenomena did result from 
that singular struggle. After a 
deadly and desperate conflict the 
clergy succumbed to the rude per- 
suasion of the Mortons and Lind- 
says. The nobles “in 1560 com- 
pletely overthrew the Church, and 
destroyed almost at a blow the 
whole of the Scotch hierarchy.” 
“Great things were augured from its 
fall,’ Mr. Buckle informs wus — 
but vain was the augury. The 
nobles, enlightened beyond their 
age, believed that the defunct in- 
stitution could be dispensed with, 
according to our historian. But 
they deceived themselves. “They 
did not see that, in the state of 
society in which they lived, super- 
stition was inevitable, and that 
therefore the spiritual classes, 
though depressed for a moment, 
were sure speedily to rise again. 
The nobles had overturned the 
Church ; but the principles on which 
Church authority is based remained 
intact. All that was done was to 
change the name and the form. A 
new hierarchy was quickly organ- 
ised, which sycceeded the old one 
in the affections of the people.” 
This new hierarchy was the _half- 
instructed, unordained, hastily-as- 
sembled men, who became the 
ministers of the new development 
of superstition. No sacred succes- 
sion made them members of a 
sacerdotal caste ; no magical chrism 
anointed them into a race differing 
from their fellows. They were 
ordinary members of society, and 
not separated celibates; and loudly 
proclaimed themselves preachers, 
and not priests. All this makes no 
difference to the historian, who sees 
deeper than we do. He does not 
pause to tell us whether the substi- 
tution of one Church for another 
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was a matter inevitable to that state 
of society alone, nor whether in his 
opinion the Church could be more 
satisfactorily overthrown in the 
nineteenth century. It is enough 
to know that men could not exist 
without some form of superstition 
in the sixteenth. But this new de- 
velopment of “the spiritual classes” 
brings to light another new develop- 
ment still more notable. The con- 
flict hitherto had been between the 
clergy and the king against the 
nobles. Now, the king had chan 
into the deadliest enemy of that 
new, ever-pugnacious, undaunted 
sacerdotal caste; and in a moment 
the scene opens up, and the newly- 
constituted priesthood shows itself 
in battle array at the head of a new 
entity called the people, which some- 
how seems to have come into ex- 
istence in a fortuitous and unex- - 
pected manner’ between hands, 
And a wider drama opens to the 
historic eye — wide in its results, 
but profoundly paltry and mean in 
its beginning, At that notable 
and troublous point in the history 
of Scotland, the nobles, baving the 
power in their hands, decreed that 
the Reformed clergy should only te- 
ceive one sixth of the property of the 
Church. It is possible that the 
common reader may not see the 
mighty issues involved in _ this 
simple and easily-comprehended fact. 
In this germ lay all the lib- 
erties of Scotland, and much of 
Univer- 
sal revolution, change of dynasty, 
general substitution of new things 
for old throughout this island, were 
involved in that nucleus of sordid 
reality. So easy is it to come to 
the origin of the grandest results, 
when a searching philosophic eye like 
that of Mr. Buckle follows home the 
bewildering clue. 

Hence all the convulsions that 
followed — the tenacious force of 
Scotch resistance, and tragical re- 
solute defence of liberty, beneficial 
as it was hereafter, originated in the 
fary of priests deprived of their pay. 
It is a fit beginning of the drama. 
As it goes on, the historian is ob- 
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jiged to make strange confessions. 
He admits that the people which a 
few years before was passive or non- 
existent, was now a people so sound 
and strong at heart that “a bad 
government, bad laws, or laws badly 
administered,” could “ prodace no 
permanent mischief” toit. All the 
powers of a nobility enlightened 
enough to see no necessity for a re- 
ligious superstition, all the strength 
of king and government, “could 
only harm, but never ruin” a nation 
which was, notwithstanding, in- 
spired and led on and animated by 
the spirit of a parcel of priests ren- 
dered desperate. by the universal 
failure of their stipends! How that 
anomaly came about, Mr. Buckle does 
not pause to explain; the fact was 
simply so. Inspired with this noble 
principle, the clergy incited the 
crowd, and the crowd, in grim unani- 
mity, went after the clergy, through 
unspeakable trials of constancy, and 
‘‘a tyranny so cruel and so exhaust- 
ing that it would have broken the 
energy of almost any other nation.” 
For an author who professes to 
make clear the principles of history 
and show its secret working, this is a 
strange dilemma to land in. Were 
the Scotch an uninstructed, miser- 
able race, fighting blindly for super- 
stition and their clergy’s pay? but 
how, then, were they so sound at the 
core, and so full of the spirit of free- 
dom, that “ their liberties were in- 
destructible?” A horde of half- 
savage superstitious peasants, led 
on by an infuriate bigot band, 
scarce better educated, and in no 
respect better born or more enlight- 
ened than themselves, never before 
accomplished such a warfare. The 
secret must surely lie somewhat 
deeper than that “ one-sixth of the 
Church’s revenues.” There are 
some facts which speak a silent lan- 
guage above the reach of reason. 
Posterity has never yet been found 
sufficiently enlightened to allow 
that the men who wrought out, or 
who preserved through blood and 
tears, her liberties and rights, could 
be in reality a despicable race, with 
the meanest of motives. This seems, 
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however, about all that Mr. Buckle 
can make, with the height of philo- 
sophy, of the great turning-point 
of modern fate. “ General causes” 
(namely, the fact that their ministers 
proceeded from among themselves, 
and identified their cause with the 
pular interest) ‘‘ made the people 
ove their clergy, and made the 
clergy” (i.e. the opposition of the 
nobles and the loss of five-sixths of 
the ancient Church’s revenues) “ love 
liberty.” And so they held out to- 
gether through unexampled trials, 
and, through the depths of distress 
and hardship, won their aim. For 
once in the world the metaphorical 
thistle, all sour and rugged, brought 
forth grapes. But Mr. Buckle some- 
how does not see the inconsistency 
between the tree and its fruit. 

Such are the facts upon which 
Mr. Buckle forms his theory of 
Scottish character. Given an un- 
educated, rude, selfish, and arrogant 
priesthood, who have, by means of 
sundry good services rendered in 
strange contradiction to their own 
character, gained unbounded mas- 
tery over the people ; and a people 
blindly subservient, and bound in a 
kind of rude idolatry to the priests, 
—what, according to all the rules of 
Bacon and the inductive Philosophy, 
is like to be the issue? This is the 
problem which Mr. Buckle has taken 
upon him to solve. It is a question 
which has been before this time sub- 
mitted to the world — nay, bropght 
down to the level of the meanest capa- 
city by special correspondents and 
newspaper manufacturers, whose in- 
vidious comparisons between the 
fields of Connaught and those of Ul- 
ster, between Spain and Switzerland 
—nay, even between Italy, the queen 
of hearts, and this same poor Scot- 
land, who is now at the bar on her 
own account—everybody must recol- 
lect. These vulgar observers tell us 
that the very roads and hedgerows, 
the cabins and pig-sties, the peasant’s 
coat and daily fare, s out the 
effects of supreme priestdom with- 
out a shade of doubtfulness. T. 
find it written in picturesque, deci- 
sive characters over the entire face 
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of the country—a testimony that 
cannot be mistaken. But Mr. Buckle 
scorns such vulgar data. Instead 
of seeking his evidence in the 
golden Lothians, headquarters and 
stronghold of superstition as they 
are, he has found a safer and less 
troublesome field of observation in 
the British Museum. Happily for 
him, between the pauses of their 
warfare in the seventeenth century 
all the priests of Scotland wrote 
sermons. And does not everybody 
know that in the sermons of a coun- 
try that country’s life and manners 
are found in all their freshest in- 
dividuality? Mr. Buckle has gone 
con amore into this fresh and original 
field. His proofs are overwhelming. 
Who can doubt them? The very 
titles of the books out of which he 
has composed his chapter on the 
Scottish Intellect during the Seven- 
teenth Century are of themselves a 
monument of research and recondite 
learning. It is true he has just. told 
us that the Scottish intellect — the 
Scottish heart—the Scottish thews 
and sinews— were fighting for bare 
life during that century, and one 
might humbly venture to suggest 
that the boot and the thumbikins 
were not unlikely to have a certain 
effect upon the literature, and still 
more upon the oratory of the period. 
But Mr. Buckle skilfully withdraws 
the attention of the reader from 
these cruel facts when he reaches 
this point of his subject. He adopts 
the expedient which he afterwards 
describes as used by Adam Smith 
in his Philosophy. As that great 
thinker separated the motives of 
humanity into the two opposite 
‘principles of sympathy and selfish- 
ness, and treated each arbitrarily 
by itself, leaving the modifying in- 
fluences of the other out of the 
question, so Mr. Buckle has skil- 
fully distinguished between the 
work and the intellect of the time 
whose portrait he has set before us 
with so much pains. There is no 
actual want of honesty in the divi- 
sion, yet few readers will go through 
this book without coming to the 
natural conclusion that the age 


of sermons and dreadful penalties 
herein recorded, came after, and 
was the products of the age of cleri- 
cal fighting and persecution whieh 
has just been described. But when 
we remember that the extreme 
severity of social rules, or rather 
of rules ecclesiastical, into the de- 
tail of which Mr. Buckle enters go 
lovingly, were contemporary with 
the persecutions under which, he 
himself confesses, the energy of al- 
most any other nation would have 
succumbed, a different light dawns 
upon the subject. A man who is 
so far gone in superstition as to 
think prayer and worship ne ° 
yet who knows he is liable to be 
shot through the head any day, as 
other men have been, for the sake 
of his “ religious exercises,” may be 
forgiven if heaven and earth look 
somewhat gloomy to him under 
such a state of affairs. If a larger 
portion of the Scotch nation than 
of most others turned their troubled 
eyes from earth to heaven under 
such circumstances, and came actu- 
ally to believe, as we all say we 
believe, that there indeed was their 
resting-place, and that the inter- 
mediate pilgrimage was sore and 
heavy, even Mr. Buckle, one might 
suppose, could pity and forgive the 
natural infataation.. The Scottish 
intellect in the seventeenth century 
had work to do other than litera- 
ture ; and one cannot help feeling 
that the man who professes to ap- 
prove, and admire the results of 
that work takes an unfair advan- 
tage of the laborers, all wounded 
and weary in the midst of their 
toil, when he takes the unpremedi- 
tated utterance of their lips and 
sets it up scornfally before calm 
eyes in disjunction from those 
agonies which might dim the calm- 
est sight with tears. § Inflexible 
historic science may have no human 
charity for the priest who preaches 
at hazard of his life; but even that 
superlative critic does an unfair 
and dishonest thing when it ven- 
tures to quote such preachings, 
apart from their surrounding cir- 
cumstances as the common _intel- 
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lectual staple of a historic period. 
Those stories which Mr. Buckle quotes 
in cold blood from good traditionary 
Wodrow — stories which, we are 
bound to acknowledge, have a great 
charm for our own superstitions and 
unenlightened understanding—display 
the most natural tendencies of that 
human imagination which inevitably 
(though superstitiously) claims a su- 
pernatural protection for persecuted 
goodness and heroism, of whatever de- 
scription they may be; and if filled 
up with all the dark story which is 
suppressed behind them, would be- 
come as touching as in their present 
connection they seem preposterous. 
Such is art! If Mr. Buckle had not 
made this clever separation, how could 
he possibly have made out his theory ? 
We love literature too well not to be 
indulgent to the exigencies of the 
craft. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, and his Moral Sentiments, are 
not always read together, though Mr. 
Buckle says they ought to be; and it 
is difficult to interweave again those 
strands which our historian has 
untwisted so carefully, end to make 


out the complete picture thus split 


into two. The condition and intel- 
lect of a century are partners of an 
indissoluble union, especially when 
the course of the period in question 
is passed in trouble and commotion, 
with confused noises and garments 
rolled in blood. And when it is re- 
membered that herein lies the strength 
of Mr. Buckle’s argument, the artifice 
is doubly discreditable to a workman 
of pretensions so high and aim so 
great. 

However, it is not Scotland who is 
the culprit ; that unhappy country is 
only the victim of the dread spirit, 
Superstition or Theology, or, to give it 
its common name, Christianity, under 
whose shadow all joys-wither. After 
he has exhausted himself over the ser- 
mons, personal anecdotes, and session 
records of the “ persecution,” Mr, 
Buckle thus clearly identifies the ob- 
ject of his indignation : 

_ “But though philosophers have failed 
in their effort to lessen the pleasures of 
mankind, there is another body of men 
who, in making the same attempt, have 
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met with far greater success. I mean, of 
course, the theologians, who, consid- 
ered as a class, have, in every country 
and in every age, deliberately opposed 
themselves to gratifications which are 
essential to the happiness of an over- 
whelming majority of the human race. 
Raising up a God of their own creation, 
whom they hold out as a lover of pen- 
ance, of sacrifice, and of mortification, 
they, under this pretence, forbid enjoy- 
ments which are not only innocent but 
praiseworthy. . . . On this, how- 
ever, I need not dilate; for inasmuch as 
men are, almost every year, and cer- 
tainly every generation, becoming more 
accustomed to close and accurate rea- 
soning, just in the same proportion is 
the conviction spreading that theolo- 
gians proceed from arbitrary assumptions 
for which they have no proof, except by 
appealing to other assumptions equall 

arbitrary and equally unproven. Their 
whole system reposes upon fear, and 
upon fear of the worst kind; since, ac- 
cording to them, the great Author of our 
being has used His omnipotence in so 
cruel a manner as to endow His “crea- 
tures with tastes, instincts, and desires 
which He not only forbids them to grati- 
fy, but which, if they do gratify, will 
bring on themselves eternal punishment. 
What the theologians are to the closet, 
that are the priests to the pulpit. The 
theologians work upon the studious who 
read; the clergy act upon the idle who 
listen. Seeing, however, that the same 
man often performs both offices, and see- 
ing, too, that the spirit and tendency of 
each office are the same, we may, for 
practical purposes, consider the two 
classes as identical; and, putting them 
together and treating them as a whole, 
it must be admitted, by whoever will 
take a comprehensive view of what they 
have actually done, that they have been 
not only the most bitter foes of human 
happiness, but the most successful ones. 
In their high and palmy days, when they 
reigned supreme, when credulity was uni- 
versal and doubt unknown, they afflicted 
mankind in every possible way, enjoin- 
ing fasts and penances and pilgrimages, 
teaching their simple and ignorant vic- 
tims every kind of austerity; teaching 
them to flog their own bodies, to tear 
their own flesh, and to mortify the most 
natural of their appetites. . » Such 
ascetic and self-tormenting observances 
are the inevitable issues of the theologi- 
cal spirit, if that spirit is unchecked. 
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Now, and owing to the rapid march of 
our knowledge, it is constantly losing 
ground, because the scientific and secu- 
Jar gpirit is encroaching on its domain. 
Therefore in our time, and especially in 
our country, its most repulsive features 
are disguised, and it is forced to mask its 
native ugliness. Among our clergy a 
habit of grave and decent compromise 
has taken the place of that bold and fiery 
war which their predecessors waged 
against a sensual and benighted world. 
Their threats have perceptibly dimin- 
ished. They now allow us a little plea- 
sure, a little Juxury, a little happiness. 
The language of power has departed 
from them. Here and there we find ves- 
tiges of the ancient spirit; but this is 
only among uneducated men addressing 
an ignorant audience. The superior 
clergy who have a character to lose 
are grown cautious. . . Still, though 
much of this has vanished, enough re- 
mains to show what the theological spirit 
is, and to justify a belief that nothing 
but the pressure of public opinion pre- 
vents it from breaking out into its former 
extravagance. Many of the clergy per- 
sist in attacking the pleasures of the 
world, forgetting that not only the world, 
but all which the world contains, is the 
work of the Almighty, and that the in- 
stincts and desires which they stigmatise 
as unholy are part of His gifts to man. 
They have yet to learn that our appetites, 
being as much a portion of ourselves as 
any other quality we possess, ought to be 
indulged, otherwise the whole individual 
is not developed. . . Never before 
was the practice of life so arduous. 
Every addition to our knowledge, every 
fresh idea, opens up new difficulties, and 
gives birth to new combinations. Under 
this accumulated pressure we shall assu- 
redly sink, if we imitate the credulity of 
our forefathers, who allowed their ener- 
gies to be cramped and weakened by 
those pernicious notions which the cler- 
gy, partly from ignorance and partly 
from interest, have in every age palmed 
on the people, and have thereby dimin- 
ished the national happiness, and retard- 
ed the march of national prosperity.” 


This is at least plain speaking. 
Let nobody henceforward suppose that 
such a tiny spot of earth as Scotland 
attracts, or can attract, any fire so lof- 
ty as the indignation of Mr. Buckle. 
That superstition which in every age 
has lessened the happiness of humanity, 


and constituted, by the mere fact of re. 
ceiving them into its service, 
number of ordinarily virtuous and 
common-place men into the most bitter 
foes of the comfort of their race, is the 
real object of that exalted displeasure. 
It is Christianity that stands in Mr. 
Buackle’s way—Christianity which has 
the audacity to declare that the love of 
money, for example, is an evil emotion, 
instead of being a passion which has 
done more good to mankind than any 
other, according to Mr. Buckle’s know- 
ledge. This fact being clearly recog. 
nised, what more can we have to say? 
Is it worth our while to fight fiercely 
in behalf of this corner of the vine- 
yard, as the poor preachers would say? 
Our author does not care for this cor- 
ner of the vineyard. We have only to 
deliver over our hapless clergy to his 
tender mercies, and we shall be imme- 
diately as good as the best, an eminent 
and notable people. It is not Scot 
land versus England, or even versus 
Buckle ; it is Civilisation against 
Christianity. The issue is, as we have 
already said, too wide for these present 
pages. But at all events the real an- 
tagonist ought to be acknowledged. 
To return, however, to our ancient 
mother. All the facts on which Mr. 
Buckle supports his theory of Scotch 
national character are derived from the 
seventeenth century. Following events 
go directly in his face ; and as for the 
present, he dismisses that with general 
and broad assertion, as matter which 
every body knows. His starting- 
point, his battle-ground, is that age 
which he himself describes as engaged 
in the fiercest, wildest, and most ex- 
hausting contest ever undertaken by a 
nation. We might say, and with 
truth, that all Mr. Backle’s elaborate 
compilations from ‘the literature of 
that age may be matched whenever 
he pleases from any collection of 
sermons, and are consequently not 
individual to Scotland. Mr. Spur- 
geon himself, we don’t doubt, could 
furnish from his own works alone 
a very satisfactory balance to the 
literature of the persecution, But 
that is a point which anybody my 
take up who chooses. The unhand- 
some fact in Mr. Buckle’s argument 
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js, that he takes a period most plain- 
ly and wildly exceptional—a period 
which he has just described as con- 
vulsed with the most terrible strag- 
le, and in which the wonder was 
ow life itself remained, and calmly, 
with no allusion to the frightful 
crisis then existing, sets forth the 
voice of its agony as the intellectual 
exponent of the age! Mr. Buckle 
is too well informed not to know 
that the work of that age was re- 
sistance; that the epics of that age 
were writ in blood—not sung, but 
endured ; that the arguments of 
that age were cold steel and burn- 
ing fire, and the counter arguments 
were tortured flesh and afflicted 
soul, anguish and patience some- 
times, oftener a martyr passion, in- 
telligible enough to the human heart, 
if not to the philosophic eye. The 
experiments made in that century 
were made upon fiésh and blood, 
upon life and limb, upon heart ‘and 
soul; how much a human creature, 
a Obristian nation, could endure 
without annihilation, was the curi- 
ous problem investigated in these 
days. Mr. Buckle knows the. issue 
of that experiment. He tells us of 
it calmly, not without lofty com- 
mendations, and then goes behind 
his screen and ‘produces the outcries 
of that long agony as the best pro- 
ductions of the Scottish intellect, 
and grand evidence of Scottish 
character. Such a mode of opera- 
tion shows a contempt for human suf- 
fering wonderfully unworthy of a phi- 
losopher. 

We do not profess to cope with 
Mr. Buckle on the high philosophic 
ground he has assumed, but we 
venture to believe that by his own 
favourite means of reasoning a differ- 
ent conclusion might be arrived 
at in respect to Scotch character— 
certainly on fairer, broader, and less 
doubtful ground. Let us suppose 
that stranger who conveniently 
dropped from the skies or appeared 
from the wilderness in the eigh- 
teenth century, whenever a fresh 
observer was needed, to descend to 
our assistance now. Let us show 
him this much-abused and much- 
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lauded country, with all her defects 
of climate and soil. Let us show him 
her busy towns, all noisy with trade 
and enterprise; let us show him her 
model fields, where high farming 
came into being; let us bring him 
into sight of her inventions and 
manufactures — her ships upon all 
waters, her wares in many markets ; 
let us tell him how poor she was 
once, how lucky and fortunate all 
the world has pronounced her since. 
If the stranger is of literary tastes, 
let us go back a little, and show 
him Edinburgh half a century since ; 
let us bring him to wit of the 
greatest novelist ever known in any 
coantry, and of the crowd of bril- 
liant critics who have made that 
modern branch of art. Let us make 
him acquainted with songs unri- 
valled at least in the common lan- 
guage of this island, and ballads 
that have welled for ages spon- 
taneously out of the national heart. 
If he is musical, let us open to him 
the tender melodies, and qyicken 
his limbs with the strathspeys that 
are native to our soil. As his curi- 


osity rises let us take him back, by 
indubitable paths of history, throug 
Mr. Buckle’s own book, if Mr. Buckle 
pleases, to the eighteenth century, 
with its crowd of illustrious thinkers 
—illustrious all, though so far in- 


fluenced by national theological 
habit as to be deductive philoso- 
phers. What does anybody sup- 
pose our starry visitant would con- 
clude from this broad Baconian bot- 
tom of facts and visible realities? 
That Scotland was the creation of a 
fanatic clergy, afraid to call her soul 
her own, bound in sevenfold bonds 
of superstition, abject terror, and 
blind bigotry? Such celestial visi- 
tants, so far as our memory goes, 
are not given to laughter, but the 
gravity of the spheres could scarce- 
ly resist such a question. Bright 
vignettes of social life stretching 
back would tempt us further: bere 
is Lady Anne Lindsay with her de- 
lightful lantern throwing a sunshine 
into the gloom. ‘There is Carlyle 
of Inveresk (a priest too, save the 
mark! and necessarily, according to 
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Mr. Buckle, a bitter foe to human 
happiness), disclosing that rubicund 
and jolly society which certainly 
showed little tendency to asceticism. 
Further back is Allan Ramsay, with 
his society, not morose, to speak of. 
Furthest back of all, immersed in 
the very deepest gloom of the seven- 
teenth century, that chosen start- 
ing-point of our philosopher's in- 
ductions, the darkness clears around 
the sweet footsteps of Grizel Baillie, 
noble, cheerful, courageous gentle- 
woman. Ab, dear visitor from the 
stars, do not you see it all as clear as 
daylight? — is not the influence 
of a .horrible creed and hideous 
theology apparent everywhere ?— 
could anything but the tyranny of 
the kirk-session have stimulated 
the Scotch imagination into those 
songs which palpitate over the 
bosom of the land, and which cer- 
tainly have no popular parallel in 
merry England? Is it not certain 
that this must be the morosest of 
nations, which thrills even your ce- 
lestial limbs into dancing measures 
with the “snap” of its characteris- 
tic music? Previous observers have 
been disposed to take such evi- 
dences of popular life as testimony 
quite as good, perhaps more valu- 
able, than sermons; and Bacon 
himself could not desire a fuller 
body of evidence. The question is, 
then, which shall we choose as the 
best ground upon which to judge 
Scotland—the sermons and kirk- 


session records of an age of wild 


and furious persecution, or the 
popular human life of a less excep- 
tional existence? The latter is cer- 
tainly more intelligible to the ordi- 
rere understanding, and can be got at 
with less laborious research. Mr. 
Buckle’s picture is drawn from the 
words of men whom persecution had 
done its best to drive mad; ours, 
which, but for the necessary limits of 
space, we could enlarge almost to any 
extent of detail, is from facts apparent 
in the open sunshine. Due time and 
space permitting, we are ready to en- 
ter into any amount of probation 
which our author may condescend to 
require. 
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At the same time, doubtless, the 
Scottish character, approached from 
this. point of view, would not have 
been nearly so serviceable to Mr. 
Bockle. Let us not overlook that 
important part of the subject. Far 
be it from us to oppose ourselves to 
the legitimate necessities of litera- 
ture. We, too, are well aware of 
the exigencies of the trade, and re 
member, feelingly, how one must 
ruin one’s heroine’s father, or dis- 
inherit one’s hero, sadly though it 
goes against one’s feelings, if one 
would ever hope to reach a third 
volume. On this familiar g 
heaven forbid that we should hinder 
Mr. Buckle of his will. If Scot 
land is necessary to the complete. 
ness of the general argument a 
manufacture of the volume, make, as 
she herself would say, “a kirk anda 
mill’’ of her, dear brother author! 
May she help you out of your difi- 
culties ; but it is hard, on the whole, 
to put up with the assertion that it 
is all in the interests of truth and 
science, and never a word of the 
Book ! 

Mr. Buckle will perhaps permit 
us also to point out to him a few 
errors in detail into which he has 
fallen. We will not venture to sug- 
gest that the clergy of the Scotch 
Church have never taken upon 
themselves the character of priesis, 
but indeed have always protested 
against that sacerdotal assumption 
to a degree which modern refine- 
ment cannot approve of; but our 
historian must permit us to explain 
certain features in the constita- 
tion of the Scotch Church on 
which his extensive researches do 
not seem to have enlightened him. 
“According to ‘the Presbyterian 
polity, which reached its height in 
the seventeenth century, the clergy- 
man of the parish selected a num- 
ber of laymen on whom he could 
depend, and who, under the name 
of elders, were his councillors, or 
rather the ministers of his author- 
ity. They, when assembled together, 
formed what was called the Kirk- 
Session, and this little court, which 
enforced the decisions uttered in 
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the pulpit, was so supported by the 
superstitious reverence of the ‘people 
that it was far more powerful than 
any lay tribunal. By its aid the 
minister became supreme.” Were 
this stated in a different way, it 
might be made to appear the finest 
nucleus of domestic representative 
government, and it hds heen often 
admiringly dwelt upon as the grand 
element of strength in Presbyter- 
jan order. However, it is not at 
the minister’s choice to select his 
own tools for this office; and he 
knows little of human nature who 
can suppose that a dozen or half-a- 
dozen pragmatical Scotch peasants, 
or Scotchmen of any condition of 
life, are likely to give in so entirely 
to the dictates of the one clerical 
member of their little court as to 
make the minister supreme. Would 
that Mr. Buckle had but a year, 
a month, of that trial! Would that 
he could but appreciate the trying 
position of the hapless priest under 
the preponderating influence of his 
session! ‘The people of Scotland,” 
says a Scotch clergyman, with rue- 
fal humour, “are not a priest-rid- 
den but a priest-riding community.” 
The difference is great and signi- 
ficant. In the little circle of a 
Scotch parish, the minister, always 
there to be criticised and talked of, 
is fortunate if he is not sat upon 
” his whole district, who take 

arge of the soundness of his 
theology, and the propriety of his 
life, with a frankness of comment 
and distinctness of utterance which 
would probably let Mr. Buckle 
into some secrets of Scotch cha- 
racter undisclosed by his re- 
searches in the British Museum, 
could the philosophic ear tolerate 
such teachings. The election of 
elders throughout all Scotland, and 
at all times, has been an affair 
jointly conducted by clergy and 
people, the common custom being 
either that the members of the 
kirk choose their rulers from a list 
furnished them by the parish priest, 
or that the priest selects those who 
please him best from the Jeet offered 
to him by the parish. In either 


case it is well known, and Mr. 
Buckle might with great ease veri 
this fact without danger to his li 
or person—and, indeed, we do not 
doubt, with some good dinners by 
the way—that the elders of the 
parish invariably include some of 
the most secularly influential men 
in it, and that, especially in earlier 
times, ordinary morality and Church 
membership, combined with a cer- 
tain social position, made the Pres- 
byterian laird an inevitable elder, 
and gave the spiritual rulership into 
the hands of all others least likely 
to debase it into an instrument of 
clerical oppression. ‘ 

We pause, with remorseful pen, 
before we enter upon another blun- 
der, the utterly ludicrous aspect of 
which must already, doubtless, have 
come to the knowledge of our his- 
torian. It is the elaborate and de- 
tailed account of that project for a 
national fast, entertained by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh at the 
time when the approach of the 
cholera was dreaded on all hands. 
Mr. Buckle enters upon this with all 
the gusto of a man who has kept his 
strong point in reserve till the last ; 
and, bringing to his aid the jaunty 
Premier himself, all ironical in con- 
temptuous wisdom, expvses, with a lofty 
burst of ridicule‘and self-complacency, 
the folly of those priestly fanatics :— 


“Moved by that dire superstition 
which sits like an incubus upon them, 
they adopted a course which, if it had 
been carried into full operation, would 
have aggravated the ealamity to a fright- 
ful extent. It is well known that when- 
ever an epidemic is raging, physical ex- 
haustion and mental depression make 
the human frame more liable to it, and 
are therefore especially to be guarded 
against. But though this is a matter of 
common notoriety, the Scotch clergy, 
backed, sad to say, by the general voice 
of the Scotch people, wished the public 
authorities to take a step which was 
certain to cause physical exhaustion and 
to encourage mental depression. In the 
name of religion, whose offices they thus 
abused and perverted to the detriment 
of man, instead of employing them for 
his benefit, they insisted on the pro- 
priety of ordering a national fast, which, 
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in 0 superstitious a country, was sure to 
be rigidly kept, and, being rigidly kept, 
was equally sure to enfeeble thousands 
of delicate persons, and, before twenty- 
four hours were passed, prepare them to 
receive that deadly poison which was 
already lurking around them, and which 
hitherto they had just strength enough 
to resist. . . . On the same occasion the 
preachers were to thunder from their 
pulpits, and proclaim aloud the sins of 
the land, while the poor benighted 
people, panic-struck, were to sit in awe, 
were to remain the whole day without 
proper nourishment, and retire to their 
beds weeping and starved.”—(Chap. vii. 
p- 591.) 


We quote chapter and page, lest 
the entire absurdity of this extract, 
with its amusing moral indignation, 
should incline the Scotch reader to 
doubt our good faith, and the fact 
of any man in his senses having 
committed himself in actual print to 
such utter and ridiculous nonsense. 
Everybody who knows anything of 
Scotland, knows that the institution 
of fasting has long been totally ex- 
tinct in this superstitions country— 
being popularly known and stigmatised 
as a relic of Popish superstition, to be 
scorned and testified against. So en- 
tirely, indeed, is the habit unknown, 
that the word fast-day, a word ino 
common use, saggests-to the common 
Scotch imagination anything in the 
world rather than abstinence. The 
Communion is never dispensed in Scot- 
land without being preceded by a fast- 
day, on which occasion the churches 
and the railway trains are equally 
filed, and nobody has the remotest 
idea that it is expected of him to do 
without his dinner. It is impossi- 
ble to use words strong enough to 
express the. entire obliteration of 
any such idea as that of religious 
fasting from the Scottish mind. 
Even the moderate restraints of an 
English Lent would be scouted by 
the Presbyterian understanding ; 


the ministers would entertain great 
doubts of its lawfulness, and the 
voice of the populace would hoot at 
it as superstition. This, we repeat, 
every Scotsman, every man in the 
acquainted 


least with Scotland, 
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knows perfectly. We almost feel 
ourselves drawn into a share in the 
absurdity of the statement by tak- 
ing the pains to contradict it soberly, 
It has been received with one un- 
animous shout of laughter through- 
out Scotland, and has no doubt 
done much towards lessening popu- 
lar indignation, which might have 
been expected to rise against Mr. 
Backle. This little climax, so skil- 
fully made up, and evidently ex- 
pected to tell so bitterly, converts 
the whole argument into an excel- 
lent joke, and rounds the volume 
off with applauses of cordial laugh- 
ter. It is simply astonishing how 
aman of Mr. Backle’s powers could 
have permitted himself to be drawn 
into such a solemn absurdity. The 
wisest of philosophers may be hum- 
bugged by a crafty witness, or taken 
in by a well-constructed fable; but 
few men venture to make a special 
point without taking some precau- 
tion against blundering. A writer 
so totally uninformed on a simple 
matter of fact, and so confident in 
his false conception, can expect 
little confidence from his readers in 
respect to matters more recondite 
and less easily ascertained. 

But from Wisdom seated high 
upon her throne, though misled by 
false evidence, she may by times de- 
liver a solemnly foolish sentence, to 
Folly flying low in circles of unpro- 
voked and _ purposeless par 
the distance is great. It suits Mr. 
Backle’s purpose, and his work, to 
exhibit Scotland, however lamely, 
as a study of national superstition; 
but what object any living crea- 
ture could have in the vulgar tom- 
foolery lately exhibited at Stirling, 
is beyond the reach of an ordinary 
imagination. Scotland has sustained 
no special injury, either in name 
or person, that we are aware of, or 
endured any insult calculated to 
rouse to the boiling pitch that odd 
patriotism, which has to go back 
seven centuries before it can find a 
hero. Wallace Wight stands in 
need of no calagie tt ome mi 
r , distant, -mythologica 
a would doubtless have gazed 
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with an amazement, for which his 
age knew no expression, upon the 
witlings born to talk and not to do 
—much the reverse of his own case 
and circumstances — who took ad- 
vantage of his name to make them- 
selves a holiday and pageant, and 
occasion of self-glorification, upon a 
midsummer day, which might have 
been used to much better purpose. 
The utter want of any point of junc- 
tion between the immemorial hero 
and his pretended adorers is enough 
at the outset to puzzle the most de- 
vout believer in printed speeches. 
What call the Rev. Dr. Rogers and 
the learned Professor Blackie had 
to set themselves up for the laugh- 
ter of the -world in honour of Wal- 
lace, is a question we do not at- 
tempt to answer; and what imme- 
diate contemporary event could 
have suggested the celebration, is 
another mystery buried in the 
bosoms of the committee, on which 
the spectator, external to their 
charmed circle, can throw no light. 
Could Marochetti’s “ Coeur de 
Lion” have anything -to do with 
it? It is the only corresponding 
incident we are aware of. In that 
case it is to be feared that the 
artist, and not the hero, was the per- 
sonage popularly considered. The 


case was totally different at the- 


Abbey Craig. A fine doubtfulness 
hangs over the future erection ; but 
Wallace echoes from every speech 
and inspires every orator. There is 
not a man among them who finds 
any difficulty in striding over those 
seven hundred years. Some few 
things certainly have happened ino 
the mean time ; but the image which 
has obliterated all others from the 
constant — too constant — heart of 
Scotland, has been consistent Wal- 
lace. Mr. Buckle says it is supersti- 
tion and the ministers, who have 
filled too full to leave any percep- 
tible room for other sentiments, 
that susceptible heart ;— it is no 
such thing, if he will believe what 
Dr. Rogers and Professor Blackie 
tell him. The seventeenth centary 
is a pitiable epoch of yesterday to 
imaginations which are a flight 
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above Buckle. They take their 
stand upon the thirteenth, and are 
ready to challenge heaven and earth 
to shake them from their allegiance. 
The man who ventures to suggest that 
the bugbear of Scotland is freethink- 
ing must here receive a new light 
which will startle his modern ima- 
gination. The bugbear of Scotland is 
Edward Longshanks. In the pauses 
of her daily business, her thoughts 
are with that long-limbed and long- 
headed medieval statesman, The 
confusion which would have cover- 
ed him, could he have seen his posi- 
tion now, exults her in her secret 
musings. Her heart is exhilarated 
with the recollection of his discom- 
fiture. She enjoys her comforts the 
more for thinking how deeply they 
would have galled him; and ex- 
claims with Edward Brace, in a fine 
frenzy of persistent passion — 

‘Eternal as his own, my hate 

Surmounts the bounds of mortal fate, 

And dies not with the dead!” 

This state of Scotch feeling is 
vouched for by at least one Scotch 
minister. Can we doubt, being 
Scotch, the asseveration of this mem- 
ber of the spiritual classes? There- 
fore Scotland builds, or at least pro- 

to build, 2 monument to her 
hero. Wallace is her cry. Was it 
not he who secured her liberties, 
freed her people, established her 
commerce, and honoured her agri- 
culture? Let us all build monu- 
ments as high as Babel. Down into 
the ignoble half-formed shadows of 
yesterday, ye paltry intervening cen- 
turies! It is the name of Wallace 
that fires the patriotic soul, and 
brightens the patriotic eye. 

Carious social phenomena like the 
above are worthy a little examina- 
tion. A thing which can be called a 
movement is of more complex char- 
acter than any individual action; and 
what could possibly have stirred up 
out of the quiet level of Scotch so- 
ciety this sudden frantic demonstra- 
tion of hero-worship is puzzling at 
the first glance. Strange to say, the 
historian of Civilisation ignores Wal- 
lace as entirely as if such a champion 
had never existed, and appears to- 
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tally unaware of the great share he 
had in the constitution of his coun- 
try. Knox, indeed, might have 
earned such a triumph from the 
fanatic nation ; but the philosopher 
knows no more of the hero than if he 
were Sir Artegall. And even to ob- 
servers more conversant with Scot- 
land than Mr. Buckle, the entire 
business is curious — a mystery to be 
unravelled. Let us do what is in us 
to throw a little light upon the sub- 
ject. The first ray that strikes our 
own imagination is from the founda- 
tion-stone itself. That solemn heart 
of the future erection guards, as 
usual, its solemn deposit of docu- 
ments ; not documents, however, in 
this case—the word is heavy and 
unsuggestive. A little library dis- 
creetly chosen, and of such a char- 
acter that the excavators of the site 
of the Wallace Monument, when it 
shall be as Nineveh, will, if English 
is still decipherable in that age, be 
fully provided with the ancient to- 
pography of the district, lies in the 
cavity of the foundation. The fol- 
lowing are the contents of that sa- 
cred receptacle: “‘ Wallace and his 
Times, by James Paterson ; ‘ Life of 
Wallace ;’ ‘ Barns’s Poetical Works,’ 
‘Lady of the Lake ; ‘A Week at 
Bridge-of-Allan,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Rogers ; ‘Stirling, Stirling Castle, 
&ec.’ by the Rev. Dr. Rogers ; ‘ Alloa 
and its Environs, by James Lo- 
thian ; ‘The National Wallace Mo- 
nument, the Site and the Design, 
by. the Rev. Dr. Rogers, &c. &c.” 
The frequent recurrence of one name 
in this list must strike every reader. 
More of Dr. Rogers appears a little 
further on in the newspaper reports 
of that imposing ceremonial. He 
speaks, and the fervour of his elo- 
quence puts any description of ours 
to shame. What, then, has roused 
the enthusiasm of Dr. Rogers? Is 
he a descendant of the house of 
Wallace? Is hea patriot of antique 
mould running a-tilt upon Edward 
Longshanks? The mildly local na- 
ture of his works, as recorded above, 
forbids this truculent supposition. 
The calm amenities of a week at 
the Bridge-of-Allan are surely in- 
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consistent with an undying 
against Eleanor’s husband. Bat a 
glimmer of doubtful light steals over 
the picture when the enlightened 
reader returns from the Stirl 
Abbey Craig to the History of Civil. 
isation. Let us make the. connec. 
tion apparent. Dr. Rogers is a priest; 
he is one of the spiritual classes — of 
that dark band of clergy whose true 
character Mr. Buckle has demon- 
strated to the world. Under this 
mysterious illumination, a certain 
meaning is to be discerned darkly 
gleaming from the Wallace Monv- 
ment. Modern inroads of civilisation 
prevent Dr. Rogers from holding his 
flock in due awe, or establishing a 
domestic inquisition, or - presiding 
grimly over those murky familiars, 
the elders, while they drag unguard- 
ed souls into torture and purish- 
ment. By schemes more deeply laid 
must the clergy now carry out their 
elaborate plan against human hap- 
piness. The stool of repentance, it 
is probable, was never erected in 
the tabernacle of Dr. Rogers. To 
him it has fallen, in the secret con- 
clave of sacerdotal conspiracy, to 
take a more subtle part in the 
confusion of mev. Leisure and a 
busy soul have marked out this 
useful agent, to the dark plotters 
who manage these affairs, as the 
very emissary they required. With 
gloomy impenetrable design, but 
smiles upon his inscrutable coun- 
tenance, he makes his appearance 
among us with his subscription- 
aper in his hand. If not for Wal- 
ace, let us say for the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, or the sister of Burns, or any- 
thing else that is national and in- 
different to the calm Scottish under- 
standing. Subscriptions are but the 
first stage. Then comes excitement, 
dinners, public speeches. The dark 
clerical plotter standing by, is, you 
may be sure, exhorted to lay his 
own reputation a holocaust upon 
the altar, and utter, powr encourager 
les autres, the foolishest of speeches. 
The clever bait takes, has taken, Stir- 
ling witnesses how entirely. Under 
such diabolical instigation the best 
of men stumble up helplessly to 
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their feet, and make laughing-stocks 
of themselves. Nobody present 
will be behind in that race of 
absurdity. Cool lawyers grow hot 
at thought of the lawless invader 
whose blood, five hundred years 
ago tarnished ihe silver Forth. 
Learned Professors put on their meta- 
phorical gloves, and spar at all the 
world. Men of real eminence driven 
to intervene, in a forlorn hope of re- 
deeming the exhibition from utter 
foolishness, and giving some shade 
of dignity to the absurd business, 
are cruelly forced to imperil names 
which belong to Europe. To esti- 
mate the deeds of the hero of the 
day, speaker after speaker swells 
out larger upon the horizon. Wal- 
lace, huge silent champion, little 
knew what he was preparing for 
himself, or rather, what the hide- 
ous clerical agency so prevalent 
nowadays in the Scotland which 
he would not recognise if he saw 
it, has prepared for him. He has 
put a new dynasty on the Bri- 
tish throne, established the English 
constitution, united the two king- 
doms, little as he intended that 
stroke of fate, and, more wonderful 
still, bas written the greatest of 
modern histories, and preaches from 
the episcopal throne of London in 
the persons of his descendants. 
For not only Sir Archibald Alison 
but Bishop Tait shares the blood 
of the national hero. Shade of 
Edward Longshanks canst thou 
bear that last unkindest cut of 
Time’s revenges? Dread and awful 
is the vista opened by such an an- 
nouncement. Let not only Edward 
Longshanks, in the dust of centuries, 
but the remote descendants of his 
subjects, the royal occupant of his 
throne, and last, but not least, the 
historian of Civilisation, tremble in 
their retirements! A Scotch priest 
with Wallace’s wrongs to revenge, 
a vindictive clergyman, bitterest foe 
of man’s happiness, lies darkling, 
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waiting his opportunity, in the 
shades of Fulham. Before that 
dread suggestive sketch the Stirling 
phantasmagoria breaks up and dis- 
appears from before our troubled 
eyes; clerical malice has done its 
worst upon the Abbey Craig. Doubt- 
less in the secret assembly, more wide 
yet more mysterious than any free- 
masonry guild, where the sacerdotal 
caste plots its dark designs, Dr. 
Rogers has received the thanks of his 
spiritual brethren. But what is the 
enterprise of Dr. Rogers compared 
to those which may lie within the 
power of Bishop Tait? We tremble 
while we write ; clearly the efforts 
of clerical wickedness are not half- 
exhausted. The wisest of us all, ere 
we know what we are doing, may 
blindly cover ourselves with absurd- 
ity at the meek suggestion of a Pres- 
byterian minister; and the dread- 
ful results which may ensue, when 
to all the virulence of a Scotch 
priest are added all the powers of 
an English prelate, Mr. Buckle alone 
can fully estimate. Perhaps the 
historian of Civilisation who has 
found these dangerous plotters out, 
will throw together, in the shape of 
a tiny volume or brochure, such hints 
and precautions as may seem to 
his enlightened understanding most 
practicable, and likely to be of 
service in the melancholy circum- 
stances. We can but offer this sug- 
gestion with humility and reveren- 
tial expectation. What is to be- 
come of us in the face of such re- 
markable new developments of cleri- 
cism without Mr. Buckle’s assistance 
we dare not predict. The priests of 
the seventeenth century were angelic 
ministrants compared to Dr. Rogers. 
They did but watch and denounce 
the external actions of their unfor- 
tunate clients. It has been reserved 
to the new and dread Avatar of 
riestly influence: in Scotland to de- 
Inde us into the sadder disadvan- 


tage of making fvols of ourselves. 
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Ir is natural to suppose that the 
arrival of the new Rector was arather 
exciting event for Carlingford. It 
is a considerable town, it is true, 
nowadays, but then there are no 
alien activities to disturb the place 
—no manufactures, and not much 
trade. And there is a very respect- 
able amount of very good society at 
Carlingford. To begin with, it is a 
pretty place — mild, sheltered, not 
far from town; and naturally its 
very reputation for good society in- 
creases the amount of that mucb- 
prized article. The advantages of 
the town in this respect have already 
put five per cent upon the house- 
rents; but this, of course, only re- 
fers to the real town, where you 
can go through an entire street 
of high garden-walls, with houses 
inside full of the retired exclusive 
comforts, the dainty economical re- 
finement peculiar to such places ; 
and where the good people consider 
their own society as a warrant of 
gentility less splendid, but not less 
assured, than the favour of Majesty 
itself. Naturally there are no Dis- 
senters in Carlingford —that is 
to say, none above the rank of a 
greepgrocer or milkman: and in 
bosoms devoted to the Church it 
may be well imagined that the ad- 
vent of the new Rector was an event 
full of importance, and even of ex- 
citement. 

He was highly spoken of, every- 
body knew ; but nobody knew who 
had spoken highly of him, nor had 
been able to find out, even by in- 
ference what were his views. The 
Church had been low during the 
last rector’s reign—profoundly low 
—lost in the deepest abysses of 
Evangelicalism. A determined in- 
clination to preach to everybody 
had seized upon that good man’s 
brain; he had half emptied Salem 
Chapel, there could be no doubt; but, 
on the other hand, he had more than 


half filled the Chapel of St. Roque, 
half a mile out of Carlingford, where 
the perpetual curate, young, hand- 
some, and fervid, was on the very 
topmost pinnacle of Anglicanism. 
St. Roque’s was not more than a 
pleasant walk from the best quarter 
of Carlingford, on the north side of 
the town, thank heaven! which one 
could get at without the dread pas- 
sage of that new horrid suburb, to’ 
which young Mr. Rider, the young 
doctor, was devoting himself. But 
the Evangelical rector was dead, 
and his reign was over, and nobody 
could predict what the character of 
the new administration was to be, 
The obscurity in which the new 
Rector had buried his views was the 
most extraordinary thing about him. 
He had taken high honours at col- 
lege, and was “‘highly spoken of ;” 
but whether he was high, or low, 
or broad, muscular or sentimental, 
sermonising or decorative, nobody 
in the world seemed able to tell. 

“Fancy if he were just to be a 
Mr. Bury over again! Fancy him 
going to the canal, and having ser- 
mons to the bargemen, and attend- 
ing to all sorts of people except to 
us, whom it is his duty to attend 
to!” cried one of this much-canvass- 
ed clergyman’s curious parishioners, 
‘Indeed I do believe - must be 
one of these people. If he were in 
society at all, somebody would be 
sure to know.” ' 

“Lucy dear, Mr. Bury christened 
you,’ said another not less curious 
but more tolerant inquirer. 

“Then he did you the greatest of 
all services,” cried the third member 
of the little group which discussed 
the new Rector under Mr. Wode- 
house’s blossomed apple-trees. “ He 
conferred such a benefit upon you 
that he deserves all reverence at 
your hand. Wonderful idea! a 
man confers this greatest of Chris- 
tian blessings on multitudes, and 
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does not himself appreciate the boon 
he conveys !” 

“Well, for that matter, Mr. Went- 
worth, you know ”’ said the elder 
lady ; but she got no farther. Though 
she was verging upon forty, leisure- 
ly, pious, and unmarried, that good 
Miss Wodehouse was not polemical. 
She had “her own opinions,” but 
few people knew much about them. 
She was seated on a green garden- 
bench which surrounded the great 
May-tree in that large, warm, well- 
furnished gardeo. The high brick 
walls, all clothed with fruit-trees, 
shut ia an enclosure of which not a 
morsel except this velvet grass, with 
its nest of daisies, was not under 
the highest and most careful culti- 
vation. It was such a scene as is 
only to be found in an old country 
town; the walls jealous of intru- 
sion, yet thrusting tall plumes of 
lilac and stray branches of apple- 
blossom, like friendly salutations to 
the world without; within, the 
blossoms dropping over the light 
bright head of Lucy Wodehouse 
underneath the apple-trees, and 
impertinently flecking the Rev. 
Cecil Wentworth’s Anglican coat. 
These two last were young people, 
with that indefinable harmony in 
their looks which prompts the sug- 
gestion of “a handsome couple” to 
the bystander. It had not even oc- 
curred to them to be in love with 
each other, so far as any body knew, 
yet few were the undiscerning per- 
sons who saw them together with- 
out instinctively placing the young 
curate of St. Roque’s in permanence 
by Lucy’s side. She was twenty, 
pretty, blue-eyed, and full of dim- 
ples, with a broad Leghorn hat 
thrown carelessly on her head, un- 
tied, with broad strings of blue 
ribbon falling among her fair carls 
—a blue which was “repeated,” ac- 
cording to painter jargon, in ribbons 
at her throat and waist. She had 
great gardening gloves on, and a 
basket and huge pair of scissors on 
the grass at her feet, which grass, 
besides, was strewed with a profu- 
sion of all the sweetest spring - blos- 
soms — the sweet narcissus, most 
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exquisite of flowers, Iflies of the 
valley, white and blae hyacinths, 
golden ranuncalus globes+-worlds of 
sober, deep-breathing wallflower. If 
Lucy had been doing what her kind 
elder sister called her “duty,” she 
would have been at this moment 
arranging her flowers in the draw- 
ing-room ; but the times were rare 
when Lucy did her daty according 
to Miss Wodehouse’s estimate; so 
instead of arranging those clusters 
of narcissus, she clubbed them to- 
gether in her hands into a fragrant 
dazzling sheaf, and discussed the 
new Rector — not unaware, perhaps, 
in her secret heart, that the sweet 
morning, the sunshjne and flowers, 
and exhilarating air, were somehow 
secretly enhanced by the presence 
of that black Anglican figure under 
the apple-trees. 

“ But I suppose,” said Lucy, with 
a sigh, “we must wait till we see 
him ; and if I must be very respect- 
ful of Mr. Bury because he christened 
me, I am heartily glad the new Rec- 
tor has no claim upon my reverence. 
I have been christened, I have been 
confirmed——” 

“Bat Lucy, my dear, the chances 
are he will marry you,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, calmly; ‘indeed, there 
can be no doubt that it is only 
natural he should, for he zs the Rec- 
tor, you know; and though we go 
so often to St. Roque’s, Mr. Went- 
worth will excuse me saying that he 
is a very young man.” 

Miss odehouse was knitting ; 
she did not see the sudden look of 
dismay and amazement which the 
curate of St. Roque’s darted down 
upon her, nor the violent sympa- 
thetic blush which blazed over both 
the young faces. How shocking that 
elderly quiet people should have 
such a faculty for suggestions! You 
may be sure Lucy Wodehouse and 
young Wentworth, had it not been 
“put into their heads” in such an 
absurd fashion, would never, all 
their virtaous lives, have dreamt 
of anything but friendship. Deep 
silence ensued after this simple but 
startling speech. Miss Wodehouse 
knitted on, and took no notice ; 
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Lucy began to gather up the flowers 
into the basket, unable for her life 
to think of something to say. For 
his part, Mr. Wentworth gravely 
picked the apple- blossoms off his 
coat, and counted them in his hand. 
That sweet summer snow kept 
dropping, dropping, falling here 
and there as the wind carried it, 
and with a special attraction to 
Lucy and her blue ribbons; while 
behind, Miss Wodehouse sat calmly 
on the green bench, under the May- 
tree just beginning to bloom, without 
lifting ber eyes from her knitting. 
Not far off, the bright English house, 
all beaming with open doors and 
windows, shone, in the sunshine. 
With the white May peeping out 
among the green overhead, and the 
sweet parcissus in a great dazzling 
sheaf upon the grass, making all 
the air fragrant around them, can 
avybody fancy a sweeter domestic 
out-of-door scene? or else it seemed 
so to the perpetual curate of St. 
Roque’s. 

Ab me! and if he was to be per- 
petual curate, and none of his great 
friends thought upon him, or had 
preferment to bestow, how do you 
suppose he could ever, ever marry 
Lucy Wodehouse, if they were to 
wait a hundred years? 

Just then the garden gate — the 
green gate in the wall — opened to 
the creaking murmur of Mr. Wode- 
house’s own key. Mr. Wodehouse 
was a man who creaked universally. 
His boots were a heavy infliction 
upon the good humour of his house- 
hold ; and like every other invariable 
quality of dress, the peculiarity be- 
came identified with him in every 

articular of his life. Everything 

longing to him moved with a cer- 
tain jar, except, indeed, his house- 
hold, which went on _ noiseless 
wheels, thanks to Lucy and love. 
As he came along the garden path, 
the gravel started all round his 
unmusical foot. Miss Wodehouse 
alone turned round to hail her 
father’s approach, but both the 
young people looked up at her in- 
stinctively, and saw her little start, 
the falling of her knitting-needles, 
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the little flutter of colour which 
surprise brought to her maidenly, 
middle-aged cheek. How they both 
divined it I cannot tell, but it cer. 
tainly was no surprise to either of 
them when a tall embarrassed figure, 
following the portly one of Mr, 
Wodehouse, stepped suddenly from 
the noisy gravel to the quiet grass, 
and stood gravely awkward behind 
the father of the house. 

“My dear children, here’s the 
Rector — delighted to see him! 
we're all delighted to see him!” 
cried Mr. Wodehouse. “This is 
my little girl Lucy, and this is my 
eldest daughter. They’re both as 
good as curates, though I say it 
you know, as shouldn’t. I suppose 
you've got something tidy for lunch, 
Lucy, eh? To be sure, you ought 
to know — how can I tell? She 
might have had only cold mutton, 
for anything I knew — and that 
won’t do, you know, after college 
fare. Hollo, Wentworth! I beg 
your pardon — who thought of see- 
ing you here? I thought you had 
morning service, and all that ort 
of thing. Delighted to make you 
known to the Rector so soon. Mr. 
Proctor — Mr. Wentworth of St 
Roque’s.” 

The Rector bowed. He had no 
time to say anything, fortunately 
for him; but a vague sort of colour 
fluttered over his face. It was his first 
living ; and cloistered in All-Souls 
for fifteen years of his life, how is 
a man to know all at once how to 
accost his parishioners? especially 
when these curious unknown spe- 
cimens of natural life happen to be 
female creatures, doubtless accus- 
tomed to compliment and civility. 
“If ever any one was‘ thankful to hear 
the sound of another man’s voice, 
that person was the new Rector of 
Carlingford, standing. in the be- 
wildering garden-scene into which 
the green door had so suddenly ad- 
mitted him, all but treading on the 
dazzling bundle of narcissus, and 
turning with embarrassed politeness 
from the perpetual curate, whose 
salutation was less cordial than it 
might have been, to those indefin- 
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ite flatters of blue ribbon from which 
Mr. Proctor’s tall figure divided the 
ungracious young man. 

“But come along to lunch. Bless 
me! don’t let us be too cere- 
monious,” cried Mr. Wodehouse, 
“Take Lucy, my dear sir — take 
Lucy. Though she has her gafden- 
gloves on, she’s manager indoors 
for all that. Molly here is the one 
we coddle up and take care of. 
Pat down your knitting, child, and 
don't make an old woman of your- 
self, To be sure, it’s your own con- 
cern — you should know best; but 
that’s my opinion. Why, Wentworth, 
where are youoff to? ’Tisn’t a fast, 
surely—is it, Mary ?—nothing of the 
sort; iv’s Thursday — Thursday, do 
you hear? and the Rector newly ar- 
rived. Come along.” 

“‘T am much obliged, but I have an 
appointment,” began the curate, with 
restraint. 

“Why didn’t you keep it, then, 
before we came in,” cried Mr. Wode- 
house, “chatting with a couple of 
girls like Lucy and Mary? Come 
along, come along — an appointment 
with some old woman or other, who 
wants to screw flannels and things 
out of you — well, I suppose so! 
I dou’t know anything else you 
could have to say to them. Oome 
along.” 

“Thank you. I shall hope to 
wait on the Rector shortly,” said 
young Wentworth, more and more 
stiffly ; “ but at present I am sorry 
it is not in my power. Good morn- 
ing, Miss Wodehouse — good morn- 
ing ; I am happy to have had the 
opportunity ” and the voice of 
the perpetual curate died off into 
vague murmurs of politeness as he 
made his way towards the green 
door. 

That green door! what a slight, 
paltry barrier — one plank, and no 
more; but outside a dusty dry 
road, nothing to be seen but other 
high brick walls, with here and there 
an apple-tree or a lilac, or the half- 
developed flower - turrets of a chest- 
nut looking over — nothing to be 
seen but a mean little costermonger’s 
cart with a hapless donkey, and, 
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down in the direction of St. Roque’s, 
the long road winding, still drier 
and dustier. Ah me! was it para- 
dise inside ? or was it only a merely 
mortal lawn droppéd over with 
apple - blossoms, blue ribbons, and 
other vanities? Who could tell? 
The perpetual curate wended sulky on 
his way. I fear the old woman would 
have made neither flannel nor tea and 
sugar out of him in that inhuman 
frame of mind. 

“ Dreadful young prig that young 
Wentwortb,” said Mr. Wodehouse, 
“but comes of a great family, you 
know, and gets greatly taken notice 
of —to be sure he does, child. I 
suppose it’s for his family’s sake : I 
can’t see into people’s hearts. It 
may be higher motives, to be sure, 
and all that. He’s gone off in a huff 
about something ; never mind, lunch- 
eon comes upall the same. Now let’s 
address ourselves to the business of 
life.” 

For when Mr. Wodehouse took 
knife and fork in hand a singular 
result followed. He was silent — at 
least he talked no longer : the mys- 
tery of carving, of eating, of drink- 
ing — all the serious business of the 
table — engrossed the good man. He 
had nothing more to say for the 
moment ; and then a dread unbroken 
silence fell upon the little company. 
The Rector coloured, faltered, cleared 
his throat —he had not an idea how 
to get into conversation with such 
unknown entities. He looked bard 
at Lucy, with a bold intention of 
addressing her; but, having the 
bad fortune to meet her eye, shrank 
back, and withdrew the venture. 
Then the good man inclined his 
profile towards Miss Wentworth. 
His eyes wandered wildly round 
the room in search of a suggestion ; 
but, alas! it was a mere dining-room, 
very comfortable, but not imaginative. 
In this dreadfal dilemma he was ivfi- 
nitely relieved by the sound of some- 
body’s voice. 

“TIT trust you will like Carlingford, 
Mr. Proctor,” said Miss Wodehouse, 
mildly. 

“ Yes—oh yes; I trust so,” an- 
swered the confused but grateful 
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man ; “that is, it will depend very 
much, of course, on the kind of people 
I find here.” 

“ Well, we are a little vain. To 
tell the truth, indeed, we rather pride 
ourselves a little on the good society 
in Carlingford,” said the gentle and 
charitable interlocutor. 

“ Ah, yes—ladies?” said the Rec- 
tor: ‘“ hum—that was not what I was 
thinking of.’’ 

“ But, oh, Mr. Proctor,” cried Lucy, 
with a sudden access of fun, “you 
don’t mean to say that you dislike 
ladies’ society, I hope.” 

The Rector gave an uneasy half- 
frightened glance at her. The crea- 
ture was dangerous even toa Fellow 
of All-Souls. 

“I may say I know very little 
about them,” said the bewildered 
clergyman. As soon as he had 
said the words he thought they 
sounded rude ; but how could he help 
it ?—the truth of his speech was indis- 
putable. 

“ Come here, and we'll initiate 
you — come here as often as you 
can spare us a little of your time,” 
cried Mr. Wodehouse, who had come 
to a pause in his operations. “ You 
couldn’t have a _ better chance. 
They’re head people in Carlingford, 
though I say it. There’s Mary, 
she’s a learned woman; take you 
up in a false quantity, sir, a deal 
sooner than I should. And Lucy, 
she’s in another line altogether ; but 
there’s quantities of people swear 
by her. What’s the matter, children, 
eh? I suppose so — people tell me 
so. If people tell me so all day long, 
I’m entitled to believe it, I pre- 
sume ?” 

Lucy answered this by a burst 
of laughter, not loud but cordial, 
which rung sweet and strange upon 
the Rector’s ears. Miss Wodehouse, 
on the contrary, looked a little 
ashamed, blushed a pretty pink 
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old-maidenly blush, and mildly re. 
monstrated with papa. The whole 
scene was astonishing to the stran- 
ger. He had been living out of 
nature so long that he wondered 
within himself whether it was com- 
mon to retain the habits and words 
of childhood to such an age at that 
which good Miss Wodehouse put 
no disguise upon, or if sisters with 
twenty years of difference between 
them were usual in ordinary house- 
holds. He looked at them with 
looks which to Miss Wodehouse 
appeared disapproving, but which 
in reality meant only surprise and 
discomfort. He was exceedingly 
glad when lunch was over, and he 
was at liberty to take his. leave, 
With very different feelings from 
those of young Wentworth the Rec- 
tor crossed the boundary of that 
green door. When he saw it closed 
behind him he drew a long breath 
of relief, and looked up and down 
the dusty road, and through those 
lines of garden walls, where the 
loads of blossom burst over every- 
where, with a sensation of having 
escaped and got at liberty. After 
@ momentary pause and gaze round 
him in enjoyment of that liberty, 
the Rector gave a start and went 
on again rapidly. A dismayed, dis- 
comfited, helpless sensation came 
over him. ‘These parishioners !— 
these female parishioners! From 
out of another of those green doors 
had just emerged a brilliant group 
of ladies, the rustle of whose dress 
and murmur of whose voices he 
could hear in the genteel half- rural 
silence. The Rector bolted: he 
never slackened pace nor drew 
breath till he was safe in the vacant 
library of the Rectory, among old 
Mr. Bury’s book-shelves. It seemed 
the only safe place in Carlingford to 
the languishing transplanted Fellow 
of All-Souls. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A month later, Mr. Proctor had establishment becoming his means 


got. fairly settled in his new rec- — for 
modest able 


tory, with a complete 


Carlingford was a toler- 
living. And in the newly- 
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farnished sober drawing-room sat 
a very old lady, lively but infirm, 
who was the Rector’s mother. No- 
body knew that this old woman 
kept the Fellow of All-Souls still a 
boy at heart, nor that the reserved 
and inappropriate man forgot his 
awkwardness in his mother’s pre- 
sence. He was not only a very 
affectionate son but a datiful good 
child to her. It had been his pet 
scheme for years to bring her from 
her Devonshire cottage, and make 
her mistress of his house. That had 
been the chief attraction, indeed, 
which drew him to Carlingford ; for 
had he consulted his own tastes, and 
kept to his college, who would in- 
sure him that at seventy-five his 
old mother might not glide away 
out of life without that last gleam 
of sunshine long intended for her 
by her grateful son ? 

This scene, accordingly, was almost 
the only one which reconciled him 
to the extraordinary change in his 
life. There she sat, the lively old 
lady ; very deaf, as you could al- 
most divine by that vivid inquiring 
twinkle in her eyes ; feeble too, for 
she had a silver-headed cane beside 
her chair, and even with that assist- 
ance seldom moved across the room 
when she could help it. Feeble in 
body, but alert in mind, ready to 
read anything, to hear anything, to 
deliver her opinions freely ; resting 
in her big chair .in the complete 
repose of age, gratified with her 
son’s attentions, and overjoyed in his 
company ; interested about every- 
thing, and as ready to enter into all 
the domestic concerns of the new 
people as if she had lived all her 
life among them. The Rector sighed 
and smiled as he listened to his 
mother’s questions, and did his best, 
at the top of his voice, to enlighten 
her. His mother was, let us say, @ 
hundred years or so younger than 
the Rector. If she had been his 
bride, and at the blithe commence- 
ment of life, she could not have 
shown more inclination to know all 
about Carlingford. Mr. Proctor was 
middle-aged, and preoccupied by 
right of his years; but his mother 
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had long ago got over that stage of 
life. She was at that point when 
some energetic natures, having got 
to the bottom of the hill, seem to 
make a fresh start and reascend. 
Five years ago, old Mrs. Proctor had 
completed the human term; now 
she had recommenced her life. 

But, to tell the very truth, the 
Rector would very fain, had that 
been possible, have confined her in- 
quiries to books and public affairs. 
For to make confidential disclosures, 
either concerning one’s self or other 
people, in a tone of voice perfectly 
audible in the kitchen, is somewhat 
trying. He had become acquainted 
with those dread parishioners of his: 
during this interval. Already they 
had worn him to death with dinner- 
parties — dinner-parties very plea- 
sant and friendly, when one got used 
to them ; but to a stranger frightful 
reproductions of each other, with 
the same dishes, the same dresses, 
the same stories in which the Rec- 
tor communicated gravely with his 
next neighbour, and eluded as long 
as he could those concluding mo- 
ments in the drawing-room, which 
were worst of all. It cannot be said 
that his parishioners made much 
progress in their knowledge of the 
Rector. What his “views” were, 
nobody could divine any more than 
they could before his arrival. He 
made no innovations whatever; but 
he did not pursue Mr. Bary’s Etvan- 
gelical ways, and never preached a 
sermon or a word more than was 
absolutely necessary. When zealous 
churchmen discussed the progress 
of Dissent, the Rector scarcely look- 
ed interested; and nobody could 
move him to express an opinion con- 
cerning all that lovely upholstery 
with which Mr. Wentworth had deco- 


People asked in 
vain, what was he? He was neither 


rated St. Roque’s. 


High nor Low, enlightened nor 
narrow-minded ; he was a Fellow 
of All-Souls. 

‘ Bat now tell me, my dear,” said 
old Mrs. Proctor, “ who's Mr.. Wode- 
house ?”’ 

With despairing calmness, the 
Rector approached his voice to her 
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ear. “ He’s a churchwarden !” cried 
the unfortunate man, in a shrill 
bag 2: 

“ He’s what ?—you forget I don’t 
hear very well. I’m a great deal 
deafer, Morley, my dear, than I was 
the last time you were in Devon- 
shire. What did you say Mr. Wode- 
house was ?” 

“He’s an ass?” exclaimed the 
baited Rector. 

Mrs. Proctor nodded her head 
with a great many little satisfied 
assenting nods. 

“ Exactly my own opinion, my 
dear. What I like in your manner 
of expressing yourself, Morley, is its 
conciseness,” said the laughing old 
lady. “Just so—exactly what I ima- 
gined; but being an ass, you know, 
doesn’t account for him coming here 
so often. What is he besides, my 
dear ?” 

The Rector made spasmodic ges- 
tures towards the door, to the great 
amusement of his lively mother ; 
and then produced, with much con- 
fusion, and after a long search, his 
pocketbook, on a leaf of. paper in 
which he wrote—loudly, in big char- 
acters—“ He’s a churchwarden ! -— 
they'll hear it in the kitchen.” 

“ He’s a churchwarden! And 
what if they do hear it in the kit- 
chen ?” cried the old lady, greatly 
amused ; “it isn’t asin. Well, now, 
let me hear: has he a family, Mor- 
ley ?” 

Again Mr Proctor showed a little 
discomposure. After a troubled look 
at the door, and pause, as if he medi- 
tated a remonstrance, he changed his 
mind, and answered, “Two daugh- 
ters!” shouting sepulchrally into his 
mother’s ear. 

“Ob, so! cried the old lady— 
“two daughters—so, so—that ex- 
plains it all at once. J know now 
why he comes to the Rectory so 
often. And, I declare, I never 
thought of it before. Why, you're 
always there |—so, so—and he’s got 
two daughters, has he? To be sure; 
now I understand it all.” 

The Rector looked helpless and 
puzzled. It was difficult to take 
the initiative and ask why — but the 
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poor man looked so perplexed and 
ignorant, and so clearly unaware 
what the solution was, that the old 
lady burst into shrill gay laughter 
as she looked at him. 

“T don’t believe you know any- 
thing about it,” she said. “ Are they 
old or young? are they pretty or ugly ? 
Tell me all about them, Morley.” 

Now Mr. Proctor had not the ex- 
cuse of having forgotten the appear- 
ance of the two Miss Wodehouses : 
on the contrary, though not an 
imaginative man, he could have 
fancied he saw them both before 
him—Lucy lost in noiseless laugh- 
ter, and her good elder sister depre- 
cating and gentle as usual. We will 
not even undertake to say that a 
gleam of somethisg blue did not 
flash across the mind of the good . 
map, who did not know what rib- 
bons were. He was so much be- 
wildered that Mrs. Proctor repeated 
her question, and, as she did so, tap- 
ped him pretty smartly on the arm 
to recall his wandering thoughts. 

“ One’s one thing,” at last shouted 
the confused man, “and t’other’s 
another !” An oracular deliverance 
which surely must have been entire- 
ly unintelligible in the kitchen, 
where we will not deny that an ut- 
terance so incomprehensible awoke 
a laudable curiosity. 

“My dear, you’re lucid!’ cried 
the old lady. “I hope you don’t 
preach like that... T’other’s another ! 
—is she so? and I suppose that’s 
the one you’re wanted to marry— 
eh? For shame, Morley, not to tell 
your mother !” 

The Rector jumped to his feet, 
thunderstruck. Wanted to marry! 
—the idea was too overwhelming 
and dreadful—his mind could not 
receive it. The air of alarm which 
immediately diffused itself all over 
him—his unfeigned horror at the 
suggestion -— captivated his mother. 
She was amused, but she was pleased 
at the same time. Just making her 
cheery outset on this second life- 
time, you can’t suppose she would 
have been glad to hear that her son 
was going to jilt her, and appoint 
another queen in her stead. 
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“Sit down and tell me about 
them,” said Mrs. Proctor; “ my dear, 
you're wonderfully afraid of the ser- 
vants hearing. They don’t know 
who we're speaking of, Aha! and 
so you didn’t know what they meant 
—didn’t you? I don’t say you 
shouldn’t .marry, my dear—quite 
the reverse. A man ought to marry, 
one time or another. Only it’s 
rather soon to lay their plans. 
I don’t doubt there’s a great many 
unmarried ladies in your church, 
Morley. There always is in a coun- 
try place.” 

To this the alarmed Rector answer- 
ed only by a groan—a groan so ex- 
pressive that his quick-witted mother 
heard it with her eyes. 

“They will come to call on me,” 
said Mrs. Proctor, with fire danciag 
in her bright old eyes. “T’ll tell you 
all about them, and you needn’t be 
afraid of the servants, Trust to me, 
my dear—l’]l find them out. And 
now, if you wish to take a walk, or 
go out visiting, don’t let me detain 
you, Morley. I shouldn’t wonder 
but there’s something in the papers 


I would like to see — or I even might 
close my eyes for a few minutes : 
the afternoon is always a drowsy 


time with me. When I was in 
Devonshire, you know, no one mind- 
ed what I did. You had better re- 
fresh yourself with a nice walk, my 
dear boy.” 

The Rector got up well pleased. 
The alacrity with which he left the 
room, however, did not correspond 
with the horror-stricken and _help- 
less expression of his face, when, 
after walking very smartly all 
round the Rectory garden, he 
paused with his hand on the gate, 
doubtful whether to retreat into 
his study, or boldly to face that 
world which was plotting against 
him. The question was a pro- 
foundly serious one to Mr. Proctor. 
He did not feel by any means sare 
that he was a free agent, or could 
assert the ordinary rights of an Eng- 
lishman, in this most unexpected 
dilemma. How could he tell how 
much or how little was necessary to 
prove that a man had “committed 
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himself 2?” For anything he could 
tell, somebody might be calculating 
upon him as her lover, and settling 
his fature life for him. The Rector 
was not vain—he did not think 
himself an Adonis; he did not un- 
derstand anything about the matter, 
which indeed was beneath the con- 
sideration of a Fellow of All-Souls. 
But have not women been incom- 
prehensible since ever there was in 
this world a pen with sufficient 
command of words to call them so? 
And is it not certain that, whether 
it may be to their advantage or dis- 
advantage, every soul of them is 
plotting to marry somebody? Mr. 
Proctor recalled in dim but fright- 
ful reminiscences stories which had 
dropped upon his ear at various 
times of his life. Never was there 
a@ man, however ugly, disagreeable, 
or penniless, but he could tell of a 
narrow escape he had, some time 
or other. The Rector recollected 
and trembled. No woman was ever 
so dismayed by the persecutions of 
a lover, as was this helpless middle- 
aged gentléman under the convic- 
tion that Lucy Wodehouse meant 
to marry him. The remembrance 
of the curate of St. Roque’s gave 
him no comfort: her sweet youth, 
so totally unlike his sober age, did 
not strike him as unfavourable to 
her pursuit of him. Who could 
fathom the motives of a woman? His 
mother was wise, and knew the world, 
and understood what such creatures 
meant. No doubt it was entirely the 
case—a dreadful certainty—and what 
was he to do? 

At the bottom of all this fright 
and perplexity must it be owned 
that the Rector had a guilty con- 
sciousness within himself, that if 
Lucy drove the matter to extremi- 
ties, he was not so sure of his own 
powers of resistance as he ought to 
be. She might marry him before 
he knew what she was about ; and 
in such a chance the Rector could 
not have taken his oath at his own 
private confessional that he would 
have been so deeply miserable as 
the circumstances might infer. No 
wonder he was deeply alarmed at 
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the position in which he found him- 
self; nobody could predict how it 
might end. 

When Mr. Proctor saw his mother 
again at dinner, she was evidently 
full of some subject which would 
not bear talking of before the ser- 
vants, The old lady looked at her 
son’s troubled apprehensive face 
with smiles and nods and gay hints, 
which he was much too preoccupied 
to understand, and which only in- 
creased his bewilderment. When 
the good man was left alone over 
his glass of wine, he drank it slowly, 
in funereal silence, with profoundly 
serious looks; and what between 
eagerness to understand what the 
old lady meant, and reluctance to 
show the extent of his curiosity, 
had a very heavy half-hour of it 
in that grave no dining-room. 
He roused himself with an effort 
from this dismal state into which 
he was falling. He recalled with a 
sigh the classic board of All-Souls. 
Woe for the day when he was se- 
duced to forsake that dear retire- 
ment! Really to suffer himself to 
fall into a condition so melancholy, 
was far from being right. He must 
rouse himself — he must find some 
other society than parishioners; and 
with a glimpse of a series of snug 
little dinner-parties, undisturbed by 
the presence of women, Mr. Proctor 
rose and hurried after his mother, to 
hear what new thing she might have 
{0 say. 

Nor was he disappointed. The 
old lady was snugly posted, ready for 
a conference. She made lively ges- 
tures to hasten him when he appeared 
at the door, and could scarcely delay 
the utterance of her news till he had 
taken his seat beside her. She had 
taken off her spectacles, and laid 
aside her paper, and cleared off her 
work into her work-basket. All was 
ready for the talk in which she de- 
lighted. 

‘““My dear, they’ve been here,” 
said old Mrs. Proctor, rabbing her 
hands—“ both together, and as kind 
as could be—exactly as I expected. 
An old woman gets double the at- 
tention when she’s got an unmarried 
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son. I’ve always observed that; 
though in Devonshire, what with your 
fellowship and seeing you so seldom, 
nobody took much notice. Yes, 
they’ve been here ; and I like them a 
great deal better than I expected, 
Morley, my dear.” 

The Rector, not knowing what else 
to say, shouted “ Indeed, mother ?” in- 
to the old lady’s ear. 

‘€ Quite so,” continued that lively 
observer—‘ nice young women — not 
at all like their father, which is 
a great consolation. That elder one 
is a very sensible person, I am sure, 
She would make a nice wife for 
somebody, especially for a clergyman. 
She is not in her first youth, but 
neither are some other people. A 
very nice creature indeed, [ am quite 
sure.” 

Daring all this speech the Rector’s 
countenance had been falling, falling. 
If he was helpless before, the utter 
woe of his expression now was a:spec- 
tacle to behold. The danger of being 
married by proxy was appalling cer- 
tainly, yet was not entirely without 
alleviations; but Miss Wodehouse! 
who ever thought of Miss Wode- 
house? To see the last remains of 
colour fade out of his cheek, and his 
very lip fall with disappointment, was 
deeply edifying to his lively old mo- 
ther. She perceived it all, but made 
no sign. 

“ And the other is a pretty creature 
—certainly pretty : shouldn’t you say 
she was pretty, Morley ?” said his heart- 
less mother. 

Mr. Proctor hesitated, hemmed— 
felt himself growing red —tried to 
intimate his sentiments by a nod of 
assent; but that would not do ; for 
the old lady had presented her ear to 
him, and was blind: to all his ges- 
tures. 

“T don’t know much about it, mo- 
ther,” he made answer at last. 

“ Much about it! it’s to be hoped 
not. I never supposed you did ; but 
you don’t mean to say you don’t think 
her pretty?” said Mrs. Proctor — 
“ but, I don’t doubt in the least, a sad 
flirt. Her sister is a very superior 
person, my dear.” 

The Rector’s face lengthened at 
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every word—a vision of «these two 
Miss Wodebouses rose upon bim 
every moment clearer and more 
distinct as his mother spoke. Con- 
sidering how ignorant he was of all 
such female paraphernalia, it is ex- 
traordinary how correct his recollec- 
tion was of all the usual details of 
their habitual dress and appearance. 
With a certain dreadful conscious- 
ness of the justice of what his mo- 
ther said, he saw in imagination the 
mild elder sister in her comely old 
maidenhood. Nobody could doubt 
her good qualities, and could it be 
questioned that for a man of fifty, if 
he was to do anything so foolish, a 
woman not quite forty was a thou- 
sand times more eligible than a 
creature in blue ribbons? Still the 
unfortunate Rector did not seem to 
see it; his face grew longer and 
longer he made no answer what- 
ever to his mother’s address ; while 
she, with a spice of natural female 
malice against the common’ enemy 
triamphing for the moment over the 
mother’s admiration of ber son, sat 
wickedly enjoying his distress, and 
aggravating it. His dismay and per- 
plexity amused this wicked old woman 
beyond measure. 

“T have no doubt that younger 
girls take a pleasure in deluding 
her admirers,” said Mrs. Proctor ; 
“she’s a wicked little flirt, and likes 
nothing better than to see her power. 
I know very well ‘how such people 
do; but, my dear,” continued this 
false old lady, scarcely able to re- 
strain her laughter, “if I were -you, 
I would be very civil to Miss Wode- 
house. You may depend upon it, 
Morley, that’s a very superior per- 
son. She is not very young, to be 
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sure, but you are not very young your- 
self, She would make a nice wife— 
not too foolish, you know, nor fanciful. 
Ah! I like Miss Wodehouse, my 
dear.” 

The Rector stumbled up to his 
feet hastily, and pointed to a table 
at a little distance, on which some 
books were lying. Then he went 
and brought them to her table. 
“I’ve brought you some new books,” 
he shouted into her ear. It was 
the only way his clumsy ingenuity 
could fall upon for bringing this 
most distasteful conversation to an 
end. 

The old lady’s eyes were dancing 
with fun and a little mischief, but 
notwithstanding, she could not’ be 
so false to her nature as to show no 
interest in the books, She turned 
them over with lively remarks and 
comment. “ But for all that, Mor- 
ley, I would not have you forget 
Miss Wodehouse,” she said, when 
her early bedtime came. “Give it 
a thought now and then, and con- 
sider the whole matter. It is not a 
thing to be done rashly; but still 
you know you are settled now, and 
you ought to be thinking of settling 
for life.” 


With this parting shaft she left 


him. The troubled Rector, instead 
of sitting up to his beloved studies, 
went early to bed that night, and 
was pursued by nightmares through 
his unquiet slumbers. Settling for 
life! Alas! there floated before him 
vain visions of that halcyon world 
he had left—that sacred soil at All- 
Souls, where there were no parishion- 
ers to break the sweet repose. How 
different was this discomposing real 
world ! 


CHAPTER III. 


_ Matters went on quietly for some 
time without any catastrophe occur- 
ring to the Rector. He had shut 
himself up from all society, and de- 
clined the invitations of the parish- 
loners for ten long days at least ; 
but finding that the kind people 
were only kinder than ever when 


they understood he was “ indis- 
posed,” poor Mr. Proctor resumed 
his ordinary life, confiding timidly 
in some extra precautions which his 
own ingenuity had invented. He 
was sbyer than ever of addressing 
the ladies in those ties he was 
obliged to attend. e was espe- 
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cially embarrassed and uncomforta- 
ble in the presence of the two Miss 
Wodehouses, who, unfortunately, 
were very popular in Carlingford, 
and whom he could not help meet- 
ing everywhere. Notwithstanding 
this embarrassment, it is curious 
how well he knew how they looked, 
and what they were doing, and all 
about them. Though he could 
not for his life have told what 
these things were called, he knew 
Miss Wodehouse’s dove - coloured 
dress and her French grey; and all 
those gleams of blue which set off 
Lucy’s fair curls, and floated about 
her pretty person under various pre- 
tences, had a distinct though inar- 
ticulate place in the good man’s 
confused remembrances. But nei- 
ther Lucy nor Miss Wodehouse 
had brought matters to extremity. 
He even ventured to go to their 
house occasionally without any 
harm coming of it, and lingered in 
that blooming fragrant garden, where 
the blossoms had given place to 
fruit, and ruddy apples hung heavy 
on the branches which had once 
scattered their petals, rosy - white 
on Cecil Wentworth’s Anglican coat. 
Yet Mr. Proctor was not lulled into 
incaution by this seeming calm. 
Other people besides his mother 
had intimated to him that there were 
expectations current of his “ settling 
in life.” He lived not in false securi- 
ty, but wise trembling, never knowing 
what hour the thunderbolt might fall 
upon his head. 

It happened one day, while still 
in this condition of mind, that the 
Rector was passing through Grove 
Street on his way home. He was 
walking on the humbler side of the 
street, where there is a row of cot- 
tages with little gardens in front of 
them—cheap houses, which are con- 
tented to be hanghtily overlooked 
by the staircase windows and blank 
walls of their richer neighbours on 
the other side of the road. The 
Rector thought, but could not be 
sure, that he had seen two figures 
like those of the Miss Wodehouses 
going into one of these houses, and 
was making a little haste to escape 
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meeting those enemies of his 

But as he went hastily on, he heard 
sobs and screams from one of the 
houses — sounds which a man who 
hid a good heart under a shy ex- 
terior could not willingly pass by, 
He made a troubled pause before 
the door from which these outcries 
proceeded, and while he stood thus 
irresolute whether to pass on or to 
stop and inquire the cause, some 
one came rushing out and took hold 
of his arm. “‘ Please, sir, she’s 
dying — oh, please, sir, she thought 
a deal o’ you. Please, will you 
come in and speak to her?” cried 
the little servant-girl who had 
pounced upon him so. The Rector 
stared at her in amazement. He 
had not his prayer-book — he was 
not prepared; he had no idea of 
being called upon in such an emer- 
gency. In the mean time the com- 
motion rather increased in the 
house, and he could hear in the dis- 
tance a voice adjuring some one to 
go for the clergyman. The Rector 
stood uncertain and perplexed, 
perhaps in a more serious personal 
difficulty than had ever happened 
to him all his life before. For 
what did he know about death- 
beds? or what had he to say to 
any one on the dread verge? He 
grew pale with real vexation and dis- 
tress. 

“Have they gone for a doctor? 
that would be more to the purpose,” 
he said, unconsciously, aloud. 

“Please, sir, it’s no good,” said 
the little maid-servant. ‘‘ Please, 
the doctor’s been, but he’s no good 
—and she’s unhappy in her mind, 
though she’s quite resigned to go: 
and oh, please, if you would say @ 
word to her, it might do her a deal of 
good.” 

Thus adjured, the Rector had no 
choice. He went gloomily into the 
house and up the stair after his 
little guide. Why did not they 
send for the minister of Salem 
Chapel close by? or for Mr. Went- 
worth, whd was accustomed to that 
sort of thing? Why did they resort 
to him in such an emergency? He 
would have made his appearance 
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before the highest magnates’ of the 
land —before the Queen herself — 
before the bench of bishops or the 
Privy Council—with less trepidation 
than he entered that poor little room. 

The sufferer lay breathing heavily 
in the poor apartment. She did 
not look very ill to Mr. Proctor’s 
inexperienced eyes. Her colour 
was bright, and her face full of 
eagerness. Near the door stood 
Miss Wodehouse, looking compas- 
sionate but helpless, casting wist- 
fal glances at the bed, but stand- 
ing back in a corner as con- 
fused and embarrassed as the Rec- 
tor himself. Lucy was standing 
by the pillow of the sick woman 
with a watchful readiness visible to 
the most unskilled eye—ready to 
raise her, to change her position, to 
attend to her wants almost before 
they were expressed. The contrast 
was wonderful. She had thrown 
off her bonnet and shawl, and ap- 

ared, not like a stranger but some- 

ow in her natural place, despite the 

sweet youthful beauty of her looks, 
and the gay girlish dress with its 
floating ribbons. These singular ad- 
jancts notwithstanding, no home- 
ly nurse in a cotton gown could 
have looked more alert or service- 
able, or more natural to the position, 
than Lucy did. The poor Rector, 
taking the seat which the little maid 
placed for him directly in the centre 
of the room, looked at the nurse 
and the patient with a gasp of per- 
plexity and embarrassment. <A 
deathbed, alas! was an unknown 
region to him. 

“Oh, sir, I’m obliged to you for 
coming — oh, sir, I’m grateful to 
you,” cried the poor woman in the 
bed. “I’ve been ill, off and on, for 
years, but never took thought to it 
as I ought. I’ve put off and put 
off, waiting for a better time—and 
now, God help me, it’s perhaps too 
late. Oh, sir, tell me, when a per- 
son’s ill and dying, is it too late ?” 

Before the Rector could even 
imagine what he could answer, the 
sick woman took upethe broken 
thread of her own words, and con- 
tinued— 
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“I don’t feel to trust as I ought 
to—I don’t feel no confidence,” she 
said, in anxious confession, ‘Ob, 
sir, do you think it matters if one 
feels it?——don't you think things 
might be right all the same though 
we were uneasy in our minds? My 
thinking can’t change it one way or 
another. Ask the good gentleman 
to speak to me, Miss Lucy, dear— 
he’ll mind what you say.” 

A look from Lucy quickened ‘the 
Rector’s speech, but increased his 
embarrassments. ‘“It—it isn’t ber 
doctor she has no confidence in?” 
he said, eagerly. 

The poor woman gave a little 
cry. “The doctor! — the doctor! 
what can he do to a poor dying 
creature? Ob, Lord bless you, it’s 
none of them things I’m thinking 
of ; it’s my soul—my soul!” 

“Bat my poor good woman,” 
said Mr. Proctor, “ though it is very 
good and praiseworthy of you to 
be anxious about your soul, let us 
hope that there is no such—no such 
haste as you seem to suppose.” 

The patient’ opened her eyes wide, 
and stared, with the anxious look of 
disease, in his face. 

“TI mean,” said the good man, 
faltering under that gaze, “that 
I see no reason for your making 
yourself so very anxious. Let us 
hope it is not so bad as that. You 
are very ill, but not so ill—I sup- 

se ” 


Here the Rector was interrupted 
by a groan from the patient, and 
by-a troubled, disapproving, disap- 
ointed look from Lucy Wodehouse. 
bis brought him to a sudden stand- 


still. He gazed for a moment help- 
lessly at the poor woman in the 
bed. If he had known anything 
in the world which would have 
given her consolation, he was ready 
to have made any exertion for it; 
but he knew nothing to say—no 
medicine for a mind diseased- was 
in his repositories. He was deeply 
distressed to see the disappointment 
which followed his words, but his 
distress only made him more silent, 
more helpless, more inefficient} than 
before. 
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After an interval which was dis- 
turbed only by the groans of the 
patient and the uneasy fidgeting of 
good Miss Wodehouse in her cor- 
ner, the Rector again broke silence. 
The sick woman had turned to the 
wal], and closed her eyes in dismay 
and disappointment — evidently she 
had ceased to expect anything from 
him. 

“Tf there is anything I can do,” 
said poor Mr. Proctor, “I am afraid 
I have spoken hastily. I meant to 
try to calm her mind a little; if I 
can be of any use?” 

‘Ah, may be I’m hasty,” said the 
dying woman, turning round again 
with a sudden effort—“ but, ob, to 
speak to me of having time when 
I’ve one foot in the grave already !” 

“ Not so bad as that—not so bad 
as that,” said the Rector, sooth- 
ingly. 

“But I tell you it is as bad as 
that,” she cried, with the brief blaze 
of anger common to great weakness, 
“I’m not a child, to be persuaded 
different from what I know. If 
you'd tell me—if you’d say a prayer 
—ah, Miss Lucy, -it’s coming on 
again.” 

In a moment Lucy had raised 
the poor creature in her arms, and 
in default of the pillows which were 
not at hand, had risen herself into 
their place, and supported the gasp- 
ing woman against her own breast. 
It was a paroxysm dreadful to be- 
hold in which every labouring 
breath seemed the last. The Rector 
sat like one struck dumb, looking 
on at that mortal struggle. Miss 
Wodehouse approached nervously 
from behind, and went up to the 
bedside, faltering forth questions 
as to what she could do. Lucy 
only waved her hand, as her own 
light figure swayed and changed, 
always seeking the easiest atti- 
tude for the sufferer. As the elder 
sister drew back, the Rector and 
she glanced at each other with wist- 
ful mutual looks of sympathy. 
Both were equally well-disposed, 
equally helpless and embarrassed. 
How to be of any use in that dread- 
fal agony of nature was denied to 
both. They stood looking on, awed 
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and self-reproaching. Such scenes 
have doubtless happened in sick- 
rooms before now. 

When the fit was over, a hasty 
step came up the stair, and Mr, ° 
Wentworth entered the room. He 
explained in a whisper that he had 
not been at home when the mes- 
senger came, but had followed when- 
ever he heard of the message. See- 
ing the Rector, he hesitated, and 
drew back with some surprise, and, 
even (for he was far from perfect) 
in that chamber, a little flush of 
offence. The Rector rose abruptly, 
waving his hand, and went to join 
Miss Wodehouse in her corner, 
There the two elderly spectators 
looked on silent at ministrations 
of which both were incapable; one 
watching with wondering yet affec- 
tionate envy how Lucy laid down 
the weakened but relieved patient 
upon her pillows; and one behold- 
ing, with a surprise he could not 
conceal, how a young map, not half 
his own age, went softly, with all 
the confidence yet awe of nature, 
into those mysteries which he dared 
not touch upon. The two young 
creatures by the deathbed acknow- 
ledged that their patient was dying ; 
the woman stood by her watchful 
and affectionate—the man held up 
before her that cross, not of wood 
or metal, but of truth and everlast- 
ing verity, which is the only hope 
of man. The spectators looked on, 
and did not interrupt—looked on, 
awed and wondering — unaware of 
how it was, but watching as if it 
were a miracle wrought before their 
eyes. Perhaps all the years of his 
life had not taught the Rector so 
much as did that half-hour in an 
unknown poor bed-chamber, where, 
honest and humble, he stood aside, 
and, kneeling down, responded to 
his young brother’s prayer. His 
young brother —.young enough to 
have been his son—not half nor a 
quarter part so learned as he; but 
a world further on in that profes- 
sion which they shared—the art of 
winning souls. 

When those prayers were over, 
the Rector, without a word to apny- 
body, stole quietly away. When 
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he got into the street, however, he 
found himself closely followed by 
Miss Wodehouse, of whom he was 
not at this moment afraid. That 
goo creature was crying softly un- 
der her veil. She was eager to 
make up to him, to open out her 
full heart; and indeed the Rector, 
like herself, in that wonderful sen- 
sation of surprised and wunenvying 
discomfiture, was glad at that mo- 
ment of sympathy too. 

“Oh, Mr. Proctor, isn’t it won- 
derfal?” sighed good Miss Wode- 
house. 

The Rector did not speak, but 
he answered by a very emphatic 
pod of his head. 

“It did not use to be so when 
you and I were young,” said his 
companion in failure. “I some- 
times take a little comfort from 
that; but no doubt, if it had been 
in me, it would have shown itself 
somehow. Ab, I fear, I fear, I was 
not well brought up; but, to be 
sure, that dear child has not been 
brought up at all, if one may say so. 
Her poor mother died when she 
was borvr. And oh, I’m afraid I 
never was kind to Lucy’s mother, 
Mr. Proctor. You know she was 
ouly a year or two older than I 
was; and to think of that child, 
that baby! What a world she is, 
and always was, before me, that 
might have been her mother, Mr. 
Proctor !” said Miss Wodehouse, 
with a little sob. 

“ But things were different in our 
young days,’ said the Rector, re- 
peating her sentiment, without in- 
quiring whether it were true or not, 
and finding a certain vague consola- 
tion in it. 

“Ah, that is true,” said Miss 
Wodehouse—“ that is true; what a 
blessing things are so changed; and 
these blessed young creatures,” she 
added softly, with tears falling oat 
of her gentle old eyes—“ these bless- 
ed young creatures are near the 
Fountain-head.” 


With this speech Miss Wodehouse 
held out her hand to the Rector, and 
they parted with a warm mutual 
grasp. The Rector went straight 
home—straight to his study, where 
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hé shut himself in, and was not to 
be disturbed; that night was one 
long to be remembered in the good 
man’s history. For the first time 
in his life he set himself to inquire 
what was his supposed business in 
this world. His treatise on the 
Greek verb, and his new edition of 
Sophocles, were highly creditable 
to the Fellow of AllSouls; but 
how about the Rector of Carling- 
ford? What was he doing here, 
among that little world of human 
creatures who were dying, being 
born, perishing, suffering, fallin 
into misfortune and anguish, an 
all manner of human vicissitudes, 
every day? Young Wentworth knew 
what to say to that woman in her 
distress; and so might the Rector, 
had her distress concerned a dis- 
puted translation, or a disused idiom. 
The good man was startled in his 
composure and calm. ‘T'o-day he had 
visibly failed in a duty which even 
in All-Souls was certainly known to 
be one of the daties of a Christian 
priest. Was he a Christian priest, 
or what was he? He was troubled 
to the very depths of his soul. To 
hold an office the duties of which 
he could not perform, was clearly 
impossible. The only question, and 
that a hard one, was, whether ke 
could learn to discharge those du- 
ties, or whether he must cease to — 
be Rector of Carlingford. He la- 
boured over this problem in his 
solitude, and could find no answer. 
“Things were different when we 
were young,” was the only thought 
that was any comfort to bim, and 
that was poor consolation. 

For one thing, it is hard upon the 
most magnanimous of men to con- 
fess that he has undertaken an office 
for which he has not found himself 
capable. Magnanimity was perha 
too lofty a word to apply to the 
Rector; but he was honest to the 
bottom of his soul. As soon as he 
became aware of what was included 
in the duties of his office, he must 
perform them, or quit his post. But 
how to perform them? Can one 
learn to convey consolation to the 
dying, to teach the ignorant, to com- 
fort the sorrowful? Are these mat- 
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ters to be acquired by study, like 
Greek verbs or intricate measures? 
The Rector’s heart said No. The 
Rector’s imagination unfolded _ be- 
fore him, in all its haleyon blessed- 
ness, that ancient paradise of All- 
Souls, where no such confounding 
demands ever disturbed his beati- 
tude. The good man groaned within 
himself over the mortification, the 
labour, the sorrow, which this living 
was bringing upon him. “If I 
had but let it pass to Morgan, who 
wanted to marry,” he said with 
self-reproach ; and then suddenly 
bethought himself of his own most 
innocent filial romance, and the plea- 
sure his mother had taken in her 
new house and new beginning life. 
At that touch the tide flowed back 
again. Could he dismiss her now to 
another solitary cottage in Devon- 
shire, her old home there being all 
dispersed and broken up, while the 
house she had hoped to die in cast her 
out from its long-hoped-for shelter? 
The Rector was quite overwhelmed 
by this new aggravation. If by 
apy effort of his own, any sacrifice 
to himself, he could preserve this 
bright new home to his mother, 
would le shrink from that labour of 
love? 

+ Nobody, however, knew anything 
about those conflicting thoughts 
which rent his sober bosom. He 
preached next Sunday as usual, let- 
ting no trace of the distressed, wist- 
ful anxiety to do his duty which 
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now possessed him gleam into hig 
sermov. He looked down upon a 
crowd of unsympathetic; uninter. 
ested « faces, when he delivered that 
smooth little sermon, which nobod 
cared much ebout, and which dis. 
turbed nobody. The only eyes 
which in the smallest degree com- 
prehended him were those of 
Miss Wodehouse, who had been the 
witness and the participator of his 
humiliation. Lucy was not there, 
Doubtless Lucy was at St. Roque’s, 
where the sermons of the perpetual 
curate differed much from those of 
the Rector of Carlingford. Ah me! 
the rectorship, with all its responsi- 
bilities, was a serious business; and 
what was to come of it yet, Mr, 
Proctor could not see. He was not 
a hasty man—he determined to wait 
and see what events might make of 
it ; to consider it ripely—to take full 
counsel with himself. Every time 
he came out of his mother’s pre- 
sence,.he came affected and full of 
anxiety to preserve to her that home 
which pleased her so much. She 
was the strong point in favour of 
Carlingford; and it was no small 
tribute to the good man’s filial affec- 
tion, that for her chiefly he kept his 
neck under the yoke of a service 
to which he knew himself unequal, 
and, sighing, turned his back = 
his beloved cloisters. If there had 
been no other sickbeds immediately 
in Carlingford, Mrs. Proctor would 
have won the day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Such a blessed exemption, how- 
ever, was not to be hoped for. When 
the Rector was solemnly sent for 
from his very study to visit a poor 
man who was not expected to live 
many days, he put his prayer-book 
under his arm, and went off dog- 
gedly, feeling that now was the crisis. 
He went through it in as exemplary 
@ manner as could have been desired, 
but it was dreadful work to the 
Rector. If nobody else suspected 
him, he suspected himself. He had 
no spontaneous word of encourage- 
ment or consolation to offer; he 


went through it as his duty with a 


horrible abstractness. That night 
he went home disgusted beyond all 
possible power of _ self-reconcilia- 
tion. He could not continue this. 
Good evangelical Mr. Bury, who 
went before him, and by nature 
loved preaching, had accustomed 
the people to much of such visita- 
tions. lt was murder to the Fellow 
of All-Souls. 

That night Mr. Proctor wrote 4 
long letter to his dear cheery old 
mother, disclosing all his heart to 
her. It was written with a pathos 
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of which the good man was wholly 
unconscious, and finished by asking 
her advice and her prayers. He 
sent it up to her next morning on her 
breakfast tray, which he always 
furnished with his own hands, and 
went out to occupy himself in paying 
visits till it should be time to see 
her, and ascertain her opinion. At 
Mr. Wodehouse’s there was nobody 
at home but Lucy, who was very 
friendly, and took no notice of that 
sad encounter which had changed his 
views so entirely. The , Rector 
found, on inquiry, that the woman 
was dead, but not until Mr. Went- 
worth had administered to her fully 
the consolations of the Church. Lucy 
did not look superior, or say any- 
thing in admiration of Mr. Went- 
worth, but the Rector’s conscience 
supplied all that was wanting. If 
good Miss Wodehouse had been 
there with her charitable looks, and 
her disefficiency so like his own, it 
would have been a consolation to 
the good man. He would have 
turned joyfully from Lucy and her 
blue ribbons to that distressed dove- 
coloured woman, so greatly had re- 
But the 
truth was, he cared nothing for 
either of them nowadays. He was 
delivered from those whimsical dis- 
tressing fears. Something more se- 
rious had obliterated those lighter 
apprehensions. He had no leisure 
now to think that somebody had 
planned to marry him; all his 
thoughts were fixed on matters so 
much more important that this was 
entirely forgotten. 

Mrs. Proctor was seated as usual 
in the place she loved, with her 
newspapers, her books, her work- 
basket, and silver-headed cane at 
the side of her chair. The old lady, 
like her son, looked serious, She 
beckoned him to quicken his steps 
when she saw him appear at the 
drawing-room door, and pointed to 
the chair placed beside her, all ready 
for this solemn conference. He 
came in with a troubled face, scarcely 
venturing to look at her, afraid to 
see the disappointment which he 
had brought upon his dearest friend. 
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cent events changed him. 
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The old lady divined why it was he 
did not lift his eyes. She took his 
hand and addressed him with all her 
characteristic vivacity. 

“Morley, what is this you mean, 
my dear? When did I ever give my 
son reason to distrust me? Do you 
think I would suffer you to continue 
in a position painful to yourself for 
my sake? How dare you think such 
a thing of me, Morley? Don’t say 
so; you didn’t mean it! I can see it 
in your eyes,” 

The Rector shook his head, and 
dropped into the chair placed ready 
for him. He might have had a great 
deal to say for himself could she have 
heard him. But as it was, he could 
not shout all his reasons and apologies 
into her deaf ear. 

“ As for the change to me,” said! 
the old lady, instinctively seizing: 
upon the heart of the difficulty,, 
“that’s nothing — simply nothing. 
I’ve not had time to get attached to- 
Carlingford. I’ve no associations with 
the place. Of course I shall be very. 
glad to go back to all my old friends, 
Pat that out of the question, Mor- 
ley.” 

But the Rector only shook his. 
head once more. The more she 
made light of it, the more he per- 
ceived all the painful circumstances 
involved. Could his mother go back 
to Devonshire and tell all her old’ 
ladies that her son had made a fail- 
ure in Carlingford? He grieved 
within himself at the thought. His 
brethren at All-Souls might under- 
stand him; but what could console: 
the brave old woman for all the con- 
dolence and commiseration to which 
she would be subject? “It goes to 
my heart, mother,” he cried in her’ 
ear. 

“ Well, Morley, I am very so 
you find it so,” said the old lady; 
“very sorry you can’t see your way 
to all your duties. They tell me the 
late Rector was very Low Charch, 
and: visited about like a Dissenter, so 
it is not much wonder you, with 
your different habits, find yourself a 
good deal put out; but, my dear, 
don’t you think it’s only at first? 
Don’t you think after a while the 
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people would get into your ways, and 
you into theirs? Miss Wodehouse 
was here this morning, and was 
telling me a good deal about the late 
rector. It’s to be expected you 
should find the difference; but by- 
and-by, to be sure, you might get 
used to it, and the people would not 
expect so much.” 

“Did she tell you where we met 
the other day?” asked the Rector, 
with a brevity rendered necessary by 
Mrs. Proctor’s infirmity. 

“She told me—she’s a dear con- 
fused good soul,” said the old lady— 
* about the difference between Lucy 
and herself, and how the young crea- 
ture was twenty times handier than 
she, and something about young Mr. 
Wentworth of St. Roque’s. Really, 
by all I hear, that myst be a very 
presuming young man,” cried Mrs, 
Proctor, with a lively air of offence. 
“ His interference among your pari- 
shioners, Morley, is really more than 
I should be inclined to bear.” 

Once more the good Rector shook 
his head. He had not thought of 
that aspect of the subject. He was 
indeed so free from vanity or self-im- 
portance, that his only feeling in 
regard to the sudden appearance of 
the perpetual curate was respect and 
surprise. He would not be convinced 
otherwise even now. “He can do 
his duty, mother,” he answered, 
sadly. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried the 
old lady. “Do you mean to tell me 
a boy like that can do his duty better 
than my son could do it, if he put his 
mind to it? And if it is your duty, 
Morley, dear,” continued his mother, 
melting a little, and in a coaxing, 
persuasive tone, “of course I know 
og will do it, however hard it may 

e. 
“ That’s just the difficulty,” cried 
the Rector, venturing on a longer 
speech: than usual, and roused to a 
int at which he had no fear of the 
isteners in the kitchen; “such du- 


ties require other training than mine. 


has been. I can’t!—do you hear 

me, mother ?—and I must not hold a 

false position; that’s impossible.” 
“You shan’t hold a false position,” 
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cried the old lady; “ that’s the only 
thing that is impossible—but, Morley, 
let us consider, dear. You are g 
clergyman, you know; you ought to 
understand all that’s required of youa 
great deal better than these people do, 
My dear, your poor father and I 
trained you up to be a clergyman,” 
said Mrs. Proctor, rather pathetically, 
‘and not to be a Fellow of All-Souls,” 

The Rector groaned. Had it not 
been advancement, progress, unhoped- 
for good fortune, that made him a 
member of that learned corporation ? 
He shook his head. Nothing could 
change the fact now. After fifteen 
years’ experience of that Elysium, he 
could not put on the cassock and 
surplice with all his youthful fervour. 
He ‘had settled into his life-habits 
long ago. With the quick perception 
which made up for her deficiency, his 
mother read his face, and saw the 
cause was hopeless; yet with female 
courage and pertinacity made one 
effort more. 

“And with an excellent hard- 
working curate,” said the old lady— 
“a curate whom, of course, we'd do 
our duty by, Morley, and who could 
take a great deal of the responsibility 
off your hands; for Mr. Vincent, 
though a hice young man, is not, I 
know, the man you would have cho- 
sen for such a post; and still more, 
my dear son—we were talking of it 
in jest not long ago, but it is perfect 
earnest, and a most important mat- 
ter—with a good wife, Morley; a 
wife who would enter into all the 
parish work, and give you useful hints, 
and conduct herself as a clergyman’s 
wife should—with such a wite——” 

“Lucy Wodehouse!” cried the 
Rector, starting to his feet, and for- 
getting all his proprieties; “I tell 
you the thing is impossible. I'll go 
back to All-Souls,” 

He sat down again, 
having said it. 


doggedly, 
His mother sat look- 
ing at him in silence, with tears in 
her lively old eyes. She was saying 
within herself that she had seen his 
father take just such a “ turn,” and 
that it was no use arguing with 


them under such _ circumstances. 
She watched him, as women often 
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do watch men, waiting till the crea- 
ture should come to itself again and 
might be spoken to, The incompre- 
hensibleness of women is an old 
theory, but what is that to the cu- 
rious wondering observation with 
which wives, mothers, and sisters 
watch the other unreasoning animal 
in those moments when he has 
snatched the reins out of their 
hands, and is not to be spoken to! 
What he will make of it in those 
unassisted moments, afflicts the 
compassionate female understanding. 
It is best to let him come to, and 
feel his own helplessness. Such was 
Mrs. Proctor’s conclusion, as, vexed, 
distressed, and helpless, she leant 
back in her chair, and wiped a few 
tears of disappointment and vexation 
out of her bright old eyes. 

The Rector saw this movement, 
and it once more excited him to 
. speech. “But you shall have a 
house in Oxford, mother,” he cried— 
“you shan’t go back to Devonshire 
—where I can see you every day, 
and you can hear all that is going 
on. Bravo! that will be a thousand 
times better than Carlingford.” 

It was now Mrs. Proctor’s turn to 
jump up, startled, and put her hand 
on his mouth and point to the door. 
The Rector did not care for the door; 
he had disclosed his sentiments, he 
had taken his resolution, and now 
the sooner all was over the better 
for the emancipated man, 

Thus concluded the brief incum- 
bency of the Reverend Morley 
Proctor. When he returned to Ox- 
ford everybody was glad to see him, 
and he left Carlingford with univer- 
sal good wishes. The living fell to 
Morgan, who wanted to be married, 
and whose turn was much more to 
be a working clergyman than a clas- 
sical commentator. Old Mrs. Proctor 
got a pretty house under shelter of 
the trees of St. Giles’s, and half the 
undergraduates fell in love with 
the old lady in the freshness of her 
second lifetime. Oarlingford passed 
away like a dream from the lively 
old mother’s memory, and how could 
any reminiscences of that unconge- 
nial locality disturb the recovered 
beatitude of the Fellow of All-Souls? 


The Rector. 
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Yet all was not so satisfactory as it 
appeared. Mr. Proctor paid for his 
temporary absence. All-Souls was 
not the Elysium it had been before 
that brief disastrous voyage into the 
world. The good man felt the stings 
of failure; he felt the mild jokes of 
his brethren in those Elysian fields, 
He could not help conjuring up to 
himself visions of Morgan with his 
new wife in that pretty rectory. 
Life, after all, did not consist of 
books, nor were Greek verbs essen- 
tial to happiness. The strong emo- 
tion into which his own failure had 
roused him—the wondering silence 
in which he stood looking at the 
ministrations of Lucy Wodehouse 
and the young curate—the tearful 
sympathetic woman as helpless as 
himself, who had stood beside him 
in that sick chamber, came back 
upon his recollection strangely, 
amidst the repose, not so blessed as 
heretofore, of All-Souls. The good 
man had fourid out that secret of 
discontent which most men find out 
a great deal earlier than he. Some- 
thing better, though it might be 
sadder, harder, more calamitous, 
was in this world. Was there ever 
human creature yet that had not 
something in him more congenial 
to the thorns and briars outside to 
be conquered, than to that mild 
paradise for which our primeval 
mother disqualified all her children ? 
When he went back to his dear 
cloisters, good Mr. Proctor felt that 
sting: a longing for the work he had 
rejected stirring in him—a wistful 
recollection of the sympathy he had 
not sought. 

And if in future years any tra- 
veller, if travellers still fall upon 
adventures, should light upon a re- 
mote parsonage in which an elderly 
embarrassed Rector, with a mild 
wife in dove-coloured dresses, toils 
painfully after his duty, more and 
more giving his heart to it, more 
and more finding difficult expres- 
sion for the unused faculty, let him 
be sure that it is the late Rector of 
Carlingford, self-expelled out of the 
uneasy paradise, setting forth un- 
timely, yet not too late, into the 
laborious world. 
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MEDITATIONS ON 


DYSPEPSIA. 


NO, I.—THE MALADY. 


In perusing the works of French 
authors who flourished some forty 
or fifty years ago, we have often 
been sorely puzzled to understand 
the nature of that mysterious ma- 
lady, Je spleen, with which, accord- 
ing to them, the majority of Eng- 
lishmen were afflicted. It was not, 
if we may believe their testimony, 
a mere metaphysical complaint, 
discoverable through symptoms of 
moody melancholy, depression of 
spirits, unconquerable ennui, and 
the like; but an actual disease, 
which fastened, harpy-like, upon 
some portion of the internal organ- 
isation, and, through functional de- 
rangement, rendered the existence 
of the unhappy victim intolerable. 
When labouring under a bad attack 
of the spleen—so said our volatile 
and veracious neighbours—the Eng- 
lishman felt his life to be a burden 
to him. Nothing but family con- 
siderations (including, perhaps, the 
somewhat malicious desire of dis- 
appointing the too eager expecta- 
tions of his heirs) prevented him 
from blowing out his brains with a 
pistol, or effectually ridding himself 
of his woes by plunging into the 
muddy torrent of the Thames. In 
fact, if their account is to be cre- 
dited, only a fraction of the island- 
ers so afflicted had courage to ab- 
stain from death; for, during the 
gloomy months of November and 
December, more corpses were swept 
through the arches of London Bridge 
than cumbered the bed of the Xan- 
thus when Achilles in his wrath 
smote down whole hecatombs of 
the Trojans; and, as you strolled 
along the Strand, frequent explo- 
sions in the coffee-houses, much 
more startling than those occasioned 
by the escape of corks, warned you 
that some bold Britons, insensible 
10 the claims of phrenology, had frag- 
mentarily demolished their skulls. 
Nay, more, it has been seriously 


maintained that the undaunted bear- 
ing of the British soldier in the field 
was not so much attributable to in- 
nate courage, as to absolute care- 
lessness of life engendered by the 
national malady; and that spleen 
rather than valour was the cause of 
our success at Agincourt, Blenheim, 
and Waterloo. 

As we do not lay claim to the pos- 
session of accurate medical know- 
ledge, and have not access to libra- 
ries in the far country in which it 
is our lot to pen these pages, we 
shall, with our usual wisdom and 
modesty, abstain from scientific dis- 
cussion. Indeed, such abstinence 
is forced upon us, because there is 
not even a copy of Dr. Cheyne’s 
English Malady within reach, from 
which work otherwise we might 
have pilfered unscrupulously, and 
presented the public with a very 
pretentious, if somewhat indiges- 
tible salmi. So, without paying the 
slightest regard to the opinions of 
the medical faculty—whereof the 
majority of members are, we sus- 
pect, but little better informed than 
ourselves—let us approach the sub- 
ject unscientifically; that being, 
after all, the method most intelli- 
gible as well as most agreeable to 
men of average ability and educa- 
tion, in which estimable class we 
trust that you, beloved reader, will 
permit yourself to be included, 
without taking offence, or suppos- 
ing that we meditate an insult. 

In the first place, we utterly 
scout the notion that there is any 
kind of complaint to which the 
English people are more liable than 
their Continental brethren. Colds, 
asthma, rheumatism, fevers, disease 
of the liver, consumption, and apo- 
plexy are universal, and their range 
extends from the North Cape to 
the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. No healthier or finer race of 
men than the British can be found 
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anywhere ; and for physical strength 
and endurance they are unmatched 
in Europe. Set a French or even a 
German peasant alongside of an 
English ploughman, and you can- 
not fail to be convinced of the phy- 
sical superiority of the latter. As 
for the British navvies, they are 
indeed Anakim, and would contrast 
advantageously even with the half- 
horse half-alligator roarers and 
ring-tailed squealers of Kentucky 
or Tennessee. When the railways 
of the north of France were in the 
course of construction, the English 
contractors brought over some gangs 
of those Goliaths; and nothing could 
be more ludicrous than the amaze- 
ment which the Gauls, nurtured up- 
on thin cabbage-soup, black bread, 
and sour cider, exhibited at the 
sight of the Herculean proportions 
of those stalwart islanders. Work 
that would have taxed to the ut- 
most the energy of at least thrée 
Frenchmen, and have almost driven 
them to despair, was deemed no 
extraordinary performance for an 
individual Briton to accomplish ; 
and we have a shrewd suspicion 
that the display of physical strength 
on the part of their rivals which the 
French peasantry had then, for the 
first time, the opportunity of be- 
holding, was not without its effect 
in subduing that braggadocio spirit 
which, in a greater or a less degree, 
is the characteristic of all French- 
men, an which has so often ren- 
dered France an obnoxious enemy 
to the tranquillity and repose of 
Europe. Nor is the distinction con- 
fined entirely to the agricaltural 
classes of Britain. The same re- 
mark applies to the workmen in 
the towns; for during the continu- 
‘ance of a strike, the mere sight of 
the colossal fellows who are loung- 
ing at the corners of the streets, is 
enough to kindle the fire of enthu- 
siasm in the bosom of a recruiting 
sergeant. That they are a melan- 
choly race we wholly deny. They 
do not, it is true, caper nor sing 
like the French, and they lack the 
outdoor sociality of the Germans; 
but they are happy in their own 
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way, and, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of unscrupulous demagogues, 
loyal to their Sovereign, and at- 
tached to the institutions of their 
country. They are no more liable 
to spleen than Samson was to para- 
lysis; and their powers of digestion 
are such as might excite envy in 
an ostrich. Beef, beer, beans, and 
bacon, not to mention the frumen- 
tarian staff of life, have led to this 
magnificent organization; and we 
regard as the worst enemy of his 
country the man who would tamper 
with the diet of the people. We 
have so much Christian charity that 
we could almost find it possible to 
forgive the backslidings and tergiv- 
ersations of a Gladstone; but when 
we find him deliberately conspiring 
to corrupt the national stomach by 
the introduction of the infernal rot- 
gut that engenders bile and the 
gripes, we esteem him more crimi- 
nal than a vegetarian, and can set no 
bounds to our choler. 

Again, look to the gentry of Bri- 
tain, and tell us where you will find 
their equals as a class? At our 
public schools, cricket and football 
are quite as much studied as the 
classics. The boy held in most esti- 
mation by his mates is not the 
one who can most glibly construe 
Euripides, or toss off Latin verses 
with the facility of a cook dispos- 
ing of a pancake, but he who can 
make the best score at the wicket, 
leap the bighest, swim the farthest, 
and thrash any fellow of his weight. 
So is it at the universities. What 
a miserable creature is the spec- 
tacled German student, whose ut- 
most ideas of enjoyment reach not 
beyond the imbibition of some gal- 
lons of Bavarian beer, and the per- 
petual puffing of a pipe, compared 
with the youth of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, hardened by athletic exer- 
cise, full of animal spirits, bold and 
daring as a company of young Alex- 
anders, vigorous in the glory of 
their might! See them in the hunt- 
ing-field tearing onwards in the 
frantic joy of the chase, or on the 
mountains in pursuit of the deer; 
and imagine if you can a system of 
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education—you have our full per- 
mission to go in search of it even to 
Utopia—tbat shall be mentally and 
physically superior. 

Of the multitude of such youths 
then, how many, think you, were 
ever affected by the spleen? Not 
one! They are to a man spleen- 
proof; and if the whole income of 
our medicos depended upon squire- 
archal fees, black would be the pro- 
spects of the disciples of Hippocrates 
and Galen. But as a large number 
of the medicos do undeniably pro- 
sper, and as some even amass enor- 
mous fortunes, it is evident, even 
without consulting the bills of mor- 
tality, that the British people are by 
no means exempt from those ills 
to which flesh is heir; and that, 
notwithstanding the many advan- 
tages we have above enumerated, 
there must be no inconsiderable 
amount of ailment, especially among 
the wealthier classes. 

Those who spend the greater part 
of their lives in the country are, 
with few exceptions, enviably free 
from disease. Pure air, early hours, 
constant exercise, maintain the body 
in a uniformly healthy state; and 
even an occasional excess does 
not seriously derange the system. 
Under such conditions a generous 
diet is to be preferred to an ascetic 
regimen; and fortunate indeed is 
he who is on such excellent terms 
with his stomach that the latter has 
never occasion to rebel or to give 
warning to its master. When the 
reverse takes place, we may be 
pretty sure that the master is the 
party to blame. The stomach, if 
properly treated, is quite ready to 
do its duty; but if abused or over- 
tasked, it is equally sure to remon- 
strate; and the remonstrance, if not 
attended to, may result in a very 
serious quarrel. To disoblige the 
stomach is perhaps the most foolish 
thing that a man can do, and he is 
certain ere long to repent it bitterly. 
For the offended organ has avengers, 
who surely, if not suddenly, make 
him pay dear for the breach of 
internal order. Rheumatism be- 
gins to assail the limbs, and refuses 
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to be mitigated by mustard. A 
dull pain, accompanied by some- 
thing like the palpable ticking of 
a watch, or a dance of magnetic 
needles, is felt in the region of the 
liver. And—last and most terrific 
visitant of all!—the demon Govr 
sticks his fangs into your toe, and 
thenceforward claims you as his 
property. Woe to the individual 
upon whom gout once sets his 
mark, for there is no kind of fumi- 
gation or exorcism powerful enough 
to drive him away. Colchicum is 
to gout what incense was to Jupiter. 
He may snuff it up, and rather like 


it than otherwise, but it is no sure 


propitiation. There is a grim 
sportiveness about gout, which re- 
minds us forcibly of the manner in 
which a tomeat plays with a mouse, 
After a severe clawing, a respite of 
some duration is allowed to the 
victim, who begins to entertain a 
lope that it may be possible to 
escape from the enemy. Vain de- 
lusion! With a sudden bound the 
monster recaptures its prey, and a 
despairing squeak of anguish super- 
sedes the faint cheep of exultation. 
Do not deceive yourself. There is 
no emancipation for you on this 
side of the grave; and the odds are 
ten to one that you are in for chalk- 
stones. Gout is hereditary in your 
family, you say? Nothing more 
likely, if you are willing to give 
credit to the doctors; and we wish 
you all joy of the comfort you are 
able to extract from that aristocratic 
consideration. Your grandfather 
and your father worked very hard 
for it, and got it as their recompense; 
and the terms upon which you have 
stood for many years in regard to 
your own stomach justify your suc- 
cession to the birthright. 

We do not implicitly believe in 
any such thing as the hereditary 
transmission of gout. We hold that 
to be, if not universally, at least 
in the vast majority of cases, a 
fiction, invented by courtly physi- 
cians as a kind of palliative to their 
patients ; for an evil which a man 
is taught to consider inevitable, 
shocks him far less than one which 
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is the direct product of his own 
indiscretion. They might just as 
well talk of hereditary drunkenness 
or hereditary glattony. Will any 
doctor have the hardihood to assert 
that a natural son of the goutiest 
earl in Christendom, who has been 
bred up as a gamekeeper, nurtured 
upon sowens, and comforted by an 
occasional sup of mountain dew, is 
liable to twinges of the toe? Why, 
it is notorious to the whole parish 
that he is sound of foot as a red- 
deer—no poacher has a chance with 
him at running—and it would do 
your heart good to see him at 
the northern meeting at Inverness 
prancing over a couple of crossed 
claymores. On the contrary, his 
half-brother, the present earl, though 
younger by some four or five years, 
is a wretched cripple, scarce able to 
hobble down in slit up shoes as far 
as the lodge-gate, and certajn, be- 
fore a twelvemonth is over, to be 
condemned to the ignominy of 
crutches. You may call that a 
hereditary affection if you please; 
but is it fair to suppress all mention 
of the somewhat suggestive circum- 
stances, that the young peer, even 
when at college, evinced a decided 
predilection for made dishes, paté- 
de-foie-gras, and maraschino—that 
he was afterwards acknowledged to 
be the most profound culinary con- 
noisseur that ever sat down in the 
Rocher de Cancale, or at the table 
of superb  Beauvilliers—that a 
Welshman’s demolition of leeks was 
as nothing to his consumption of 
truffles—that he began with claret, 
went through a course of burgundy, 
and finally settled down to port, of 
which latter fluid, enlivened by a 
few interjectional glasses of ma- 
deira, a bottle is his postprandial 
allowance when it pleaseth him to 
dine alone? Now, suppose that 
the gamekeeper had succeeded to 
the coronet, and the peer been in- 
stalled in the shooting-lodge—that 
the one had betaken himself to hot- 
spiced meats and heavy wines, and 
the other satisfied the cravings of 
his inner man with the contents of 
the porridge-pot, and a casual sample 
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from the still—what think you 
would have been the result? Why 
this: Earl Dougald would have 
lain blaspheming on the sofa with 
his feet swathed in flannel, whilst 
Sholto Montmorency, the keeper, 
would have been scouring the 
mountains at break of day, and 
startling the eagle from his eyrie 
among the precipices of Schehallion. 
Therefore let us have no more 
nonsense about hereditary trans- 
missions, We grant that in many 
cases, though the rule is by no 
means universal, an ugly father be- 
gets an ill-favoured son; but the 
face and the stomach are two dif- 
ferent things, and we wholly deny 
that any considerable number of 
children are ushered into the world 
in a state of premature indigestion. 
We maintain that no internal com- 
plaint can be surely and authenti- 
cally traced back beyond the period 
of the administration of the first 
dose of Daffy’s Elixir. In that 
faith we shall live and die; and we 
are so far intolerant that, were it in 
our power, we would denounce and 
brand with heresy every man, espe- 
cially of the medical profession, who 
dared to advance a contrary opinion. 
For, observe this, the doctrine of 
hereditary transmission, if ,impli- 
citly received, must lead to physical 
fatalism, the worst and direst error 
to which weak human natore is 
liable. Inform a fast youth that 
he is predisposed to some particular 
disease which may cut him off with- 
out preliminary warning, and the 
odds are that he makes up his mind 
to lead a merry life though a short 
one. You have made him a present 
of an appalling phantom—you have 
given him for familiar and com- 
panion a hideous kobold, the per- 
petual contemplation of which 
would drive him into a state of 
abject melancholy, if it did not alto- 
gether unsettle his reason. There- 
fore, in order to get rid of the in- 
cubus, or, in common parlance, to 
drown dull care, he has recourse to 
the nepenthe of the bottle; and thus 
your well-meant but most ill- 
judged communication has the very 
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effect which you were anxious to 
prevent, and, instead cf dissuading 
from dissipation, becomes in one 
sense the absolute incentive to it. 
It is painful to think that such 
should ever be the case; but who 
that has scrutinized the incon- 
sistencies and frailties of mankind 
can wonder at the result? “ Sir,” 
quoth Dr. Paul Purge, a physician 
of the old school, who is impressed 
with the notion that ancestral abuse 
of snuff engenders hereditary poly- 
pus—“ Sir, it is my sacred duty to 
inform you that unless you practise 
the most rigorous abstinence, and 
adhere closely to the regimen which 
I shall prescribe, you cannot expect 
to live longer than your father, 
who, you are aware, died before he 
was twenty-five. You inherit, I 
am pained to observe, his constitu- 
tion, though in your instance the 
symptoms have not attained to their 
development.” The poor young 
fellow having received the com- 
fortable assurance that his thread 
of life will be snipped short by 
Atropos, unless he will submit to 
perpetual imprisonment, with a diet 
of bread and water, varied by the 
occasional stimulus of aloetic pills, 
naturally enough begins to think 
that, on the whole, the preventive 
measures are more intolerable than 
the disease. At any rate he will 
run the risk; so, like Mycerinus, 
he lights up his garden, indulges 
freely in every sensual gratification 
which money can command, and 
very probably becomes the victim 
of follies to which he never would 
have yielded but for the croaking 
of that pestilent old raven, whose 
patients have cause to mourn that, 
long years ago, he was not knocked 
on the head with a bludgeon. 
Sometimes, however, it does hap- 
pen that Purge fustens upon a youth 
of a weak and timid disposition, 
whose fears are easily awakened, 
and who can be coerced into the 
most abject submission. Fellows 
of this stamp are not always lean 
and cadaverous—they are some- 
times fat and florid; and, judging 
from appearances, few would be 
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inclined to deny that they were pat- 
terns of the most enviable good 
health. Parge knows better. Apo- 
plexy and plethora are their heredi- 
tary scourges. That rich colour on 
the cheek indicates a tendency of 
blood towards the head, which may 
prove fatal at any moment; more- 
over, it shows beyond doubt that 
scrofula is lurking in the system, 
Fat is no sign of health. On the 
contrary, it betokens congestion, 
abdominal plethora, aud venous 
dyscrasy, which, unless counteracted 
by a severe course of medical treat- 
ment, may terminate in cardiac 
disease. In vain does the patient 
protest—for he is not absolutely a 
fool—that there is nothing the mat- 
ter with him beyond a slight cold, 
on account of which his aunt, in an 
evil hour, insisted on sending for 
Purge, the hereditary family phy- 
sician. Purge turns up the whites 
of his eyes, with that attempt at a 
sanctimonious expression which in 
a doctor is so ineffably disgusting. 
Nothing the matter? Poor boy! 
it’s little he knows about his own 
interior! Purge, though he seoffs 
at clairvoyance, thinks he can form 
at a glance a most accurate diag- 
nosis of the state of the intestines; 
and, to his mental vision, the seeds 
of disease are lying in every organ, 
as thick as the eggs of the flesh-fly 
on a shoulder of mutton deposited 
during the dog-days in a _ pantry 
with a broken window. Nothing 
the matter? Gracious heavens! 
there is as much latent malady in 
that boy as might stock a lazar- 
house! It is not his fault, poor 
fellow! He has received that evil 
inheritance from his father, who 
would have died miserably had he 
not chanced to break his neck in 
the hunting-field ; and the history 
of his mother’s family is anything 
but reassuring. One of her brothers 
was of weak intellect, caused no 
doubt by scrofula; though malicious 
people did say that his imbecility 
was only feigned, in order that he 
might be allowed to remain at the 
Hall, and harmlessly amuse himself 
with fishing, shooting, and attend- 
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ing fairs, instead of qualifying as 
a Writer to the Signet. Another, 
who resided for several years in an 
island of Lochlomond, died of a 
nervous malady. There was a re- 
port that drink had something to 
do with his apotheosis; but that 
was wholly impossible, for he was 
known to have taken the pledge 
—and, moreover, there was no dis- 
tillery, either licensed or contra- 
band, in the district. Clearly that 
was a case of hereditary hypochon- 
dria, aggravated by dynamic dispro- 
portion. A young man with such 
a calamitous family-history must 
be watched and tended, drenched 
and blistered, secundum artem; and 
who so fit to superintend such an 
operation as Paul Purge, who has 
hopped around the beds of so many 
of his expiring relatives? If left 
to himself, the poor lad might pos- 
sibly have a chance of escape; for 
he is naturally fond of air and exer- 
cise, and is not devoid of friends, 
some of whom might have taken 
him to Norway for salmon-fishing, 
to the Highlands for grouse, or 
otherwise set him up by a rattling 
voyage in a yacht. But—woe the 
while ?—he is under the tutelage of 
amaiden aunt of mature years, one 
of those nervous old tabbies who 
believe in the infallibility of doctors 
as implicitly as in the doctrines of 
the Catechism; and Purge has pos- 
sessed her with the notion that he 
alone thoroughly understands the 
constitution of her darling John, 
and that, without his aid, she must 
lay her account with beholding him 
consigned to an untimely grave. 
Let no man undervalue the influ- 
ence of female relatives! That 
which the mandate of a father, the 
injunction of an uncle, or the bully- 
ing of a brother would not induce 
us to concede, we yield at once to 
the tears of a mother, the adjura- 
tions of an aunt, or the pestering 
perseverance of a sister. Lords of 
the creation, indeed! Why, there 
1s not one of us that does not move 
under the direction and influence 
of the petticoat. The wisest and 
the best are controlled by women; 
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nor did King Solomon, when the 
experiment was tried, show himself 
one whit more unimpressible than 
father Adam. So John gives in to 
his aunt—and the aunt hands over 
the victim to Purge—and Purge 
writes prescriptions that make the 
heart of the apothecary sing with 
joy. John becomes a molly-coddle, 
fancies himself a confirmed invalid, 
gives his unfortunate bowels no 
matter of rest, is perpetually suck- 
ing the contents of phials, or swal- 
lowing strange powders in currant 
jelly; and about middle age takes 
to hydropathy, and for more than 
half the year waddles about in wet 
sheets as complacently as a Roman 
in his toga! No doubt he escapes 
the gout; for that high-blooded dis- 
ease scorns to assail a fellow whose 
daily diet is abridged to rusks and 
a Jean mutton-chop, and whose ut- 
most debauch consists of a couple 
of tea-spoonfals of amontillado— 
but it may be questioned whether 
existence is worth having under 
such miserable restrictions as would 
barely have suited an anchorite of 
the Egyptian desert, who, regard- 
ing life as a burden, munched roots 
or parched locusts when they came 
to hand, and guzzled water with 
the stoical indifference of a jerboa. 
Thus much, by way of preamble, 
anent hereditary predisposition, Of 
course we do not mean to deny 
that some constitutions are of more 
delicate organisation than others, 
and may require different treat- 
ment; but the truly wise physician 
will never exhibit himself in the 
character of an alarmist, or rake up 
ancestral maladies for the sake of 
warning or intimidation. Far more 
wholesome and reliable is the doé- 
trine that every man has to suffer 
for his own transgressions, Will 
it be averred that such a malady as 
gout, which we have specified as 
the termination and punishment of 
dietetic excess, descends to us by @ 
sort of entail? If that were so, alas 
for the present condition of the toes 
of the Scottish gentry! Two gene- 
rations back, if the informants of 
Dean Ramsay and other chroniclers 
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of the national peculiarities and 
customs have spoken true, the ha- 
bits of our ancestors were so in- 
tensely convivial, that the boldest 
boon-companion of the present day 
stands aghast at the bare recital. 
Jupiter Oarlyle, himself no con- 
temptible emptier of the bicker, 
who could have seen half-a-dozen 
modern claret-bibbers drop beneath 
the table before his own articula- 
tion was in the slightest degree 
atiected, more than hints that the 
capacity for liquor possessed by Dr. 
Webster, leader of the High-flying 
party in the Ohurch of Scotland, 
was so exorbitant, as to be matter 
of absolute scandal. The old Judges 
of the Court of Session were per- 
petually moistening their clay; and 
the usual place in those days for 
legal consultation was a tavern, 
whete the advocates, before enter- 
ing upon business, swallowed the 
contents of a tappit-hen by way of 
clearing the cobwebs from their 
brains. Among the lairds, drinking- 


bouts, that lasted for two or three 
days without interruption, are said 


to have been of common occurrence ; 
and, with these statements before 
us, we cannot wonder that gout 
was then, among the higher classes, 
& most prevalent disease. No 
amount of exercise in the open 
air would avail to counteract the 
effects of such copious and continu- 
ous drinking. Retribution might 
be slow, but it was inevitabie; and 
many a landed gentleman of Fife, 
Forfar, and Dumbarton, has been 
fain to skirl for a tub of cold water 
to allay the burning agonies of his 
feet, as did old Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet, when the pangs seized 
him in the act of writing the dis- 
charge, and the gruesome jackanape 
sat over against him, chattering 
and mocking at his pain. If the 
gout, so contracted and brought 
out, were transmissible, how comes 
it, we may ask, that it is now a 
malady of comparatively rare occur- 
rence? That such is the fact, we 
know from the experience of: the 
insurance offices, which invariably 
exact an extra premium in all cases 
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where gout has manifested itself: 


.and the number of these, com 


with the bulk ef ordinary insur. 
ances, is absolutely insignificant, 
It would be still rarer than it i 

were it not that among the wealthier 
classes there are some who, with- 
out emulating ancestral debauch, 
do nevertheless eat and drink not 
wisely, but too well. We do not 
allude solely to bon-vivants, who 
may be regarded as belonging to 
the aristocracy. That they contri- 
bute their quota is undeniable; but 
gout is by no means the very fasti- 
dious malady that parasitical physi- 
cians have described. On the con- 
trary, gout is courteous and con- 
descending, and is no respecter of 
persons. When he has occasion to 
pay a visit, he does not consult the 
Court Guide, but pops in, without 
the least approach to ceremony, at 
Leadenhall or the Poultry. If gout 
is to be taken as a sign of latent 
aristocracy, many a worthy citize 

addicted to iced punch, port, an 

venison, can show that voucher for 
the antiquity of his blood. Gont 
will make a drysalter roar like any 
duke, and inflict upon the joints 
of a grocer the same pangs that 
extort groans of agony from a mar- 
quess. To aldermen, in an especial 
manner, is gout lavish of his atten- 
tions. We know well that, in Lon- 
don, no man ¢an attain to that civic 
rank, without having given proof 
of his worth and excellence—(we 
would be sorry to commit ourselves 
by pronouncing the like eulogium 
on the ruck of Scottish bailies)— 
but we also know that, precisely as 
benchers are required to eat a cer- 
tain number of dinners before they 
can be called to the bar, the citizen 
who aspires to be an alderman must 
distinguish himself at the banquet 
and the board. He must devour 
his way to dignity, prove , that he 
can wield a brave spoon, nor shrink 
dismayed from the tureen. As bat- 
tening upon ambrosia was reckoned 
the high privilege and indispen- 
sable attribute of an Olympian dei- 
ty, so is the deglutition of calipash a 
test of fitness for civic honours. Nor 
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must he shun the smoking haunch, 
nor refuse the savoury custard— 
he must embrace the loving cup 
with a fervour somewhat approach- 
ing to that exhibited by Cassius, 
when he desired that the bowl 
might be filled even until it over- 
flowed the brim—and not to him, 
on gala-days, when the Lord of the 
City entertains ministers and am- 
bassadors, is it permitted to show 
the slightest manifestation of a 
heel-tap! Duty has its calls; and 
it is the duty of a conscientious 
liveryman to be evermore esurient. 
The sense of duty, moreover, we 
can have no doubt, will enable him 
to bear with becoming fortitude 
the pangs which are in store for 
him. He can point to his swollen 
foot, and say, Behold what I suffer 
for the Corporation!—even as the 
warrior displays his armless sleeve 
as a claim to the gratitude of his 
country. No, we cannot—we dare 
not—blame the alderman! It were 
heartless to reflect upon his pangs. 
That the gout may do its spiriting 
gently, and with as little torture as 


may be, is our heartfelt prayer and 
supplication for the good-humoured 
sepulchre of the turtles! 

Can any one explain how it hap- 


ens that in every age, authors 
iave considered themselves entitled 
to be jocular on the subject of gout? 
So far as our reading extends, we 
cannot recall one single instance in 
which real genuine sympathy for 
the sufferers has been expressed, 
unalloyed by a jibe or a sneer, 
Even that arch-idiot Hayley had a 
fling at the respectable disease in 
that masterpiece of imbecility, the 
Triumphs of Temper, which is said 
to have been admired by peo- 
ple of fashion in the days when 
George III. was king. Now, that is 
really a remarkable phenomenon; 
because authors generally (except a 
few crossgrained cynics who think 
to achieve notoriety by dint of per- 
petual snarling) are pleasant and 
genial fellows, who would neither 
willingly inflict pain nor derive 
delight from its contemplation, You 
shall never detect them talking 
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lightly of atrophy, stone, consump- 
tion, fever, or disease of the kid- 
neys; but set them on the track of 
the gout, and they instantly wax 
facetious. It, is just possible that 
may arise from a conviction that 
gout is the very last kind of com- 
plaint to which men of their calling 
are liable. Few authors gorge. They 
cannot do so, for two most excel- 
lent and cogent reasons. In the 
first place, it is through temperance 
alone that they can hope to retain 
that clearness of brain and lucidity 
of perception which, in the absence 
of capital, is their fortune. In the 
second place, they cannot afford 
either the time or the money requi- 
site for a continuous course of sen- 
sual indulgence. No doubt they 
have their feasts and their compo- 
tations, and very merry ones they 
are for the most part; but these 
are the exceptions, not the rule; 
and it is our firm belief that a regu- 
las author, addicted to his craft, 
would rather, from choice, dine 
five days out of the seven upon 
pea-soup, or a beef-steak, with a 
pot of porter, than sit down to a 
protracted banquet devised by the 
most illustrious chef, and adorned 
by every variety of vintage that 
France and Germany can produce. 
It is a huge mistake to suppose 
that, because some poets have been 
enthusiastic in their laudations of 
wine, they were therefore addicted 
to tippling. Why, it was the very 
rarity of the indulgence that gives 
such a zest to their strains; for no 
man thinks it worth his while to 
be encomiastic upon any subject 
with which he is thoroughly fami- 
liarised. Men of genius who pos- 
sess really happy homes, never prate 
about that happiness in their writ- 
ings. The majority of those who 
have chosen to be rapturous on the 
topic of conjugal love, were bache- 
lors inhabiting a soli garret. 
The minority had, we admit, ap- 
peared at the altar; but every one 
of them was coupled with a Xan- 
tippe. 

Therefore, as we have said, it is 
just possible that authors, confid- 
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ing in their own presumed immu- 
nity, withhold from gout that re- 
spect which they exhibit towards 
every other kind of physical malady. 
Perhaps, too, they think, as Lazarus 
might have done, that Diwes would 
be none the worse for a twinge; 
and, viewed in that light, gout may 
be regarded as in some measure the 
coadjutor and assistant of conscience. 
. Oonscience is the grand spiritual 
monitor; but it consists with our 
everyday experience that conscience 
can be stupefied or drugged. Ha- 
bitual perseverance in peccadilloes 
may even cause it to forego its 
warnings; for, though indestruct- 
ible, and certain to return at last 
with an aspect of tenfold terror, 
conscience may be driven back to 
its cavern, and coerced into a sullen 
sleep. But gout is a great deal more 
wakeful. Once evoke that spright- 
ly demon, and you can neither ho- 
cus nor banish him. He has the 
catalogue of your transgressions by 
heart; and never treats you to a 
tweak of the pincers without fa- 
vouring you with an explanation 
of the torment. In the silent 
watches of the night he comes to 
your bedside, and bids you be of 
good cheer, because he is just going 
to favour you with an interesting 
anatomical demonstration. 

“That pain which you feel in 
the joint of your great toe,” quoth 
Monsieur Gout, “has, you flatter 
yourself, become rather less since 
eight o’clock, when you took your 
last dose of colchicum. Quite a 
mistake, my good sir! The mem- 
ber is if anything more swollen 
and inflamed than before. Ob- 
serve now—I shall take the liberty 
of inserting this little awl, just by 
way of probe. Aha! it makes you 
wince. A very good sign that, 
however, since it proves that there 
is no ground for apprehending im- 
mediate mortification. Now, do 
you know why it is that your toe is 
so singularly sensitive? I'll tell 
you. You remember, three years 
ago, ordering a batch of burgundy ? 
Previous to that time you had been 
in very good health, for you had 
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plenty of occupation and little leisure 
for gluttony or wine-bibbing; your 
means were limited, and during the 
holidays you took a sufficiency of 
pedestrian exercise. Really, in those 
days, I never expected to have the 
pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance. I considered you just the 
kind of fellow likely to become an 
ornament of the Alpine Club. But 
your estimable uncle, old Jones, 
the stockbroker—bless you, I knew 
him very well indeed! many a time 
I have chatted to him when he was 
roaring like an aggravated bullock 
—your old uncle Jones, I say, died 
and left you his money—You are 
not going to sleep, are you? Well, 
I call that rather unhandsome treat- 
ment, considering that I have taken 
the pains to come here and bear 
you company! A slight touch of 
the pincers may, however—Aha! 
all’s right again; you are lively as 
a snapping turtle! Whereabouts 
was I? O,I remember. Old Jones 
left you his money, and you deter- 
termined to take your ease. No one 
could blame you for that. What's 
the use of fagging to make more, 
when you are already in possession 
of a cool four thousand a-year, and 
may indulge in a shooting-box and 
hunters? But you never could 
make up a respectable bag on the 
moors, and on horseback you were 
anything but a Ducrow. You pre- 
ferred living in town, took cham- 
bers in the Albany, gave nice little 
recherché dinners, and Jaid in that 
stock of burgundy to which I have 
already alluded. It was of a fine 
vintage, strong and heady, and 
made the blood circulate in the 
veins like lightning. To it I at- 
tribute the honour‘ of our first in- 
troduction; though port and claret, 
not to mention sundry kinds of de- 
licious entremets, did undoubtedly 
contribute to lessen the distance 
between us. Then you took to late 
hours, hot rooms, and ecarté, all 
most justly included in the cata- 
logue of fashionable pleasures; and 
our acquaintance, at first only slight, 
has now ripened into permanent 
friendship. But I really must not 
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allow my feelings to divert me from 
the scientific purpose for which I 
have visited you to-night. Don’t 
be afraid! I shall lay aside awl 
and pincers, and vary the experi- 
ment by injecting a few drops of 
molten lead between the flesh and 
the bone. Ha! what an enviable 
yell! Your lungs, I can assure 
you, my good friend, are in a per- 
fectly healthy state, and may last 
you for the uext twenty years, if 
you don’t force me to get into your 
stomach. By the way, what a silly 
proverb that is against pushing 
things to an extremity! It is with 
the extremities that I always make 
a point of dealing, in the first in- 
stance; and I take it that very few 
people would wish me to depart 
from the practice. What is that 
you say? You wish that I would 
go to the devil? Pardon me for 
hinting in reply that you are both 
rude and unreasonable! I am here, 
as you well know, in consequence 
of your own indiscretions, Per- 
haps you could willingly dispense 
with my company; but, my dear 
sir, you have no kind of choice in 
the matter. If a man will run into 
debt, he must expect to have an 
execution in his house, and a bailiff 
in his hall; and certain I am that 
you have received from me more 
attention than any fashionable 
debtor could expect from a wilder- 
ness of bailiffs. As for going to the 
devil, why—hem—I must decline, 
for private reasons, giving any ex- 
planation of the terms on which I 
stand with that mysterious indi- 
vidual; but are you quite sure that 
there is not some slight confusion as 
to identity in your ideas? What- 
ever may be my ultimate destina- 
tion, you, for some years past, have 
undoubtedly been walking with 
your face turned in the direction 
of pandemonium. You don’t be- 
lieve me? Well, then, ask your con- 
science. It has slept long enough to 
be in a tolerably active condition 
if you have the courage to awaken 
It; and if you wish to get rid of 
me, or rather to be indifferent to 
my presence, that is the very best 
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step you can adopt; for no pangs of 
mine are equal to the concentrated 
agony which conscience is ready to 
inflict. You groan, and intimate 
your readiness to postpone the in- 
evitable yeckoning ? Well, then, 
having finished my investigation of 
the toe, which I shall simply touch 
up with a kind of caustic of which I 
am the inventor, Jet us pass to the 
knee-joint, where I see a kopeful 
swelling, and to the knuckles, which, 
unless I am grossly mistaken, will ex- 
hibit certain curious petrifactions 
in the pleasant form of chalk- 
stones.” 

An agreeable colloquy this, but one 
which is by no means a fiction. It 
is in some measure a comfort to us 
herring - gutted fellows, who are 
obliged to look at both sides of a 
shilling, and need not the return of 
Lent to teach us the advantages of 
abstinence, to know that, even in 
this world, Master Dives has to en- 
dure pangs from which we are luck- 
ily exempt: nor is the reflection 
marred by the slightest tinge of self- 
ishness, We recognise in that dis- 
pensation a notable example of the 
just dealing of Providence with man- 
kind. We see that worldly pos- 
sessions have certain penalties at- 
tached to them, from which it is 
hardly possible to escape; and we 
see also that the lowly lot has im- 
munities (though it has also tempta- 
tions of its own), which ought to 
reconcile us to the great disparities 
of fortune daily exhibited before 
our eyes. In no scoffing spirit was 
the apothegm conceived that a light 
heart and a thin pair of breeches 
are the best garniture for the modern 
crusader; and may we be choked 
by the rusk which we even now dip 
into our coffee, if we would, for 
any consideration on earth, change 
places with the city magnate, re- 
puted to be worth more than a 
plum, who occupies the state apart- 
ments in the same house with our- 
selves, groans like a grampus as he 
goes to bed, and is at this moment 
being conducted to his carriage by 
a whiskered courier, who arranges 
a pillow for his feet. Change 
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places with him? By the sow, 
dear to Saint Antony, we would 
rather submit to the Circean spell, 
and become transmogrified into a 
porker! 

But there is another kind of com- 
plaint, having its seat in the sto- 
mach, to which literary and profes- 
sional men, and all students .of 
sedentary habits, are peculiarly 
liable. We allude to that function- 
al derangement usually known by 
the name of dyspepsia, which exer- 
cises a very potent effect over the 
spirits, and in that respect bears 
some resemblance to the malady 
which the French authors have 
chosen to designate as the spleen. 
This disease—as is indeed the case 
with most of them—comes upon 

ou stealthily, and makes its way 

y imperceptible degrees. Young 
men are rarely troubled by it; in- 
deed it seldom makes its appearance 
until after thirty years have been told. 
Until that age the stomach, unless 
most unmercifully abused, performs 
its functions with extreme vigour 
and assiduity. Nuts and almonds, 
ditto pork, an- 


pickled cabbage, 
chovies, caviare, olives, and salma- 
gundi go down, along with blame- 
less beef and mutton, to the general 
cave, and are there handsomely 


converted into chyle. Sometimes 
of a morning, after too copious im- 
bibition of punch, the tongue ap- 
pears slightly furred, and there are 
symptoms of the old hereditary 
thirst ; but a plunge into the sea, 
or sharp exercise for a- couple of 
hours, are. sufficient to dissipate such 
megrims, and at six you sit down to 
the hotch-potch with the unabated 
appetite of an ogre. Happy he who 
can retain that power throughout 
the years of maturer manhood! That 
it can be done we know fall well; 
for, numerous as are the victims of 
dyspepsia, they constitute a minority 
only, and hardly one of them will 
dare to assert that his own peculiar 
habits have not been the cause of 
his affliction, Over-indulgence in 
eating and drinking may, as a mat- 
ter of course, bring on dyspepsia; 
but it is no less true that the most 
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self-denying anchorite may be equal. 
ly a victim. Irregular hours and 
want of bodily exercise are, in most 
instances, the generators of dyspep- 
sie; and he who desires to possess 
his stomach in quietness, and to 
pass through life without being sub- 
jected to intermittent pain and an- 
noyance, will do well to profit by this 
hint, and shape his course according- 


y. 

It may possibly be said by some 
who do not dispute the abstract 
truth of the above assertion, that 
they are absolutely precluded, at 
least during a large portion of the 
year, from attending to such sani- 
tary regulations, The lawyer will 
aver that, what between consulta- 
tions, attendances in courts, and 
the necessary study of the cases 
which are intrusted to him, he can- 
not find leisure to take bodily exer- 
cise. Our answer is, that unless he 
will submit to make some pecuniary 
sacrifices for the present, the chances 
are that he will break down, in 
ruined health, before he can reason- 
ably expect to be promoted to the 
dignity of the bench. What is it 
that makes the majority of lawyers 
look so haggard and sallow? Why, 
dyspepsia—for at least two genera- 
tions the scourge of their calling— 
their predecessors [in Scotland, at 
all events] having lived much more 
in the open air, and varied their 
forensic labours by participating in 
the pastimes of the field. Were it 
necessary, we could, from our own 
knowledge, and confining ourselves 
within the range of a comparatively 
short period of years, cite many in- 
stances of eminent lawyers cut off 
in the prime of life through com- 
plaints engendered solely by neglect 
of exercise and inattention to the 
rules of diet. We have often heard 
it said of such men that they killed 
themselves by over-work. That is 
sheer nonsense. Hard work never 
yet killed any man; on the con- 
trary, those who work hardest and 
produce the most are very often the 
healthiest of their kind. The dan- 
ger does not lie in overtasking the 
mind, it consists in neglecting the 
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body. Give the body fair-play, and 
the mind will burn as brightly as a 
lamp fed with the purest oil. Stint 
or deteriorate the fuel, and the flame 
becomes faint and dim, nor will any 
screwing-up of the wick avail to in- 
crease the lustre. 

Literary men and hard students 
are, for the most part, equally im- 
prudent. If you investigate their 
habits, you will find that, in a large 
proportion of cases, they prefer for 
the purposes of reading and compo- 
sition the hours which immediately 
precede and follow midnight—a 
most unwholesome practice, and one 
that cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Some idiotical pedants of 
teachers—for many teachers are 
great idiots, and ought to have ap- 
plied to their own posteriors the 
rod which they reserve for their 
pupils—talk about consuming the 
midnight oil, as if that were deserv- 
ing of laudation. Why, according 
to the testimony of all voluminous 
writers, late hours are the very worst 
that can possibly be selected for 
intellectual labour. The brain is 
then in a feverish and excited state; 
and though it is quite possible in 
the course of a protracted nocturnal 
sitting to get through a great quan- 
tity of work, still the quality of it 
will be found on inspection to be 
inferior to that executed during 
the day, and it cannot be given out 
of hand without undergoing a most 
searching and accurate revision. 
That is the result of our own ex- 
perience, for we have no wish to 
conceal the fact that we were, like 
many others, at one time addicted 
to the baneful practice of nocturnel 
study, and even carried it to an ex- 
treme—for many a time we have 
heard the sparrows chirping to the 
returning light before we laid aside 
our papers, and wended wearily to 
our couch. What we maintain is, 
that the work so accomplished is 
dearly purchased by the lassitude 
and physical exhaustion which is 
the inevitable consequence. By 
rising early, the day may be more 
effectually utilised, and one at least 
ot the principal causes that injure 
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the health be removed. Still, ab- 
stinence from nightly work does 
not supersede the necessity for ex- 
ercise. In towns it may no doubt 
be difficult, especially during the 
winter months, to procure it; bat 
that difficulty must nevertheless be 
overcome by every man who feels 
the slightest tendency towards dys- 
pepsia. We do not mean to propose 
that he should devote a large por- 
tion of every day to playing at golf 
or cricket, that he should walk as 
many miles as Captain Barclay, or 
that he should keep hunters, and 
ride insanely about the country. 
Professional and literary men can- 
not be expected to do these things, 
nor is it desirable that they should 
attempt them; but they can at least 
set apart so much time for exercise 
as will stretch the muscles without 
producing fatigue, and maintain in 
working order and condition that 
most complex and wonderful of all 
machines—the human body. 

We lay the greater stress upon 
the duty of exercise, because upon 
the amount of that which is regu- 
larly taken depends the considera- 
tion of the diet. The phrase, “ Hun- 
gry as a hunter,” has passed into a 
proverb; and all pedestrians and 
sportsmen know how much the ap- 
petite is stimulated by continuous 
physical exertion. We say, con- 
tinuous; because if the digestive 
powers Have been in any degree 
previously impaired, it is absurd to 
expect that an immediate change 
shall be the result of a single effort. 
Two or three hard days’ work on 
the moors are required before the 
disordered stomach will exhibit the 
slightest symptom of recovery. 
Those who are not aware of this 
fact are sometimes much discouraged 
when they find on returning home, 
weary and foot-sore, from their first 
expedition among the mountains, 
that they feel no kind of inclination 
whatever to eat, but rather view with 
disgust and repugnance the food 
that is set before them. They think 
that they have earned the right to 
relish a good dinner, and are woe- 
fully disappointed by the discovery 
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that the mere sight of pigeon-pie 
creates positive loathing, and that 
even a dressed calf’s head can effectu- 
ally stare them out of countenance, 
Nay more, the almost certain effect 
of violent exercise upon a disordered 
stomach is to produce nausea and 
sickness. That is, however, if 
rightly considered, a really hopeful 
symptom. It shows that nature is 
attempting to assist the cure by 
throwing off the disease ; and 
therefore it should rather excite a 
man to persevere in physical exer- 
tion, though always within mode- 
rate bounds, than deter him from a 
further effort. Let it never be for- 
gotten that the restoration of health 
is necessarily a slow process, It is 
not by one single instance of excess, 
but by many, that the tone of the 
stomach is impaired; and it cannot 
be supposed that a malady of long 
standing will admit of an instan- 
taneous cure. 

Those persons who are debarred 
from taking much exercise—for some 
amount of exercise every man must 
take, unless he is obstinately bent 
upon the destruction of his health— 
should observe the utmost simplici- 
ty, and even parsimony, in their diet. 
If they are content to do so, they 
may obtain immunity from dyspep- 
sia, that complaint being compara- 
tively rare in our prisons, the in- 
mates of which are subjected to a 
somewhat rigorous regimen. In 
your own house, whereof you have, 
or ought to have, the mastery, it is 
in your power to make such regula- 
tions as may save you from the sin 
of gluttony. Let your cook distinctly 
understand that, on peril of her life, 
she is to set nothing savoury before 
you. Dine off one dish—eschew 
pastry as you would the pestilence 
—banish beer—confine yourself to 
two glasses of sherry, or in lieu of 
that a little weak brandy-and-water 
—go to bed betimes, fasting and 
guiltless of a tambler—and so shall 
you and your stomach remain on 
terms of the strictest amity. After 
all, there is no great hardship in 
this. Weigh the enormous benefit 
of immunity from pain against the 
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miserable momentary luxury of 
tickling the palate; and if you be a 
man of sense, you will not hesitate 
for a moment in your choice, Why 
then, it may be asked, with so simple 
a rule for their guidance, do so many 
people Jamentably transgress? The 
answer, we apprehend, is evident— 
a man cannot always dine alone! 
The thing, to be sure, is not ab- 
solutely impossible; but when re- 
duced to practice it is found to be 
so difficult that not one man ont of 
a thousand has the fortitude to per- 
severe. Indeed, notwithstanding 
its sanitary advantages, which we 
have just stated, we cannot conscien- 
tiously aver that we should like to’ 
see solitary feeding adopted as a 
universal custom. Without expati- 
ating upon the sacredness of the 
rites of hospitality, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is a dreary kind of 
business to dine continuously by 
one’s self. We have tried it, and 
our conviction is that it is only one 
degree more tolerable than solitary 
confinement. Bachelors escape from 
it by making parties at their clubs, 
Married men, of course, take rank 
in a different category. Now, that 
system of dining at clubs is of all 
others the most likely to lead a man 
into temptation, You meet with 
two or three pleasant, good-humour- 
ed fellows, full of fun and anecdote, 
and you agree upon a community of 
viauds. The bill of fare is a tempt- 
ing one; and as Spartan broth is 
not inscribed therein, you waive 
your scraples, and put up with a 
bisque Wecrévisses. Then there is a 
prime cut of salmon from the Tweed, 
lobster rissolles, a fricandean, a deli- 
cate round-rumped puilet roasted to 
a turn, salad, stilton, and a dish of 
walnuts. To wash these down you 
have sherry as a matter of course. 
If the weather is unusually warm, 
the butler suggests a cup, for the 
preparation of which he has an in- 
estimable recipe; if not, you order 
a bottle of champagne, or, by’r lady, 
two, for what is one flask among 80 
many? Cheese demands a caulker; 
and then you settle down to the 
calm enjoyment of your claret. _ 
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" We appeal to the judgment of 
clubmen if there is any exaggeration 
in this. Doubtless you may have a 
much cheaper dinner, off the joint 
or otherwise, suitable to the capa- 
city of your purse; but, at the 
worst, you will fare better, and par- 
take of more generous diet than you 
would have ordered at home, keep- 
ing in mind the fact, that you are 
taking only the minimum of exer- 
cise. If, on the other hand, you are 
getting plenty of exercise, and are 
blest with a voracious appetite, you 
may eat like a second Polyphemus 
without incurring our censure or 
reproach. 

Married men are differently situ- 
ated. They ought for the most part 
to dine at home; and having no 
lack of society, they have no proper 
excuse for resorting at. meal-times 
to their clubs. Indeed, the man 
who dines habitually at his club, 
leaving his wife at home to her soli- 
tary repast, is, without any effort at 
_ ¢ireumlocution, a selfish and *con- 
temptible brute. Those _ strictly 
domestic dinners are, we believe, 
for the most part, well arranged, and 
are entirely conducive to health. 
They are neat, but never unwhole- 
some; for a wife, unless she is a 
positive fool, very soon discovers 
that her lhusband’s good-humour 
depends upon the state of his diges- 
tion, and she takes care that there 
shall be no disagreement. Some 
pumped-out jokers, we observe, are 
fond of sneering at conjugal ban- 
qnets; and there is no end to their 
heavy pleasantries upon the subject 
of hashed mutton. What do the 
nincompoops mean? Hashed mut- 
ton is a commendable viand, better 
‘and more wholesome than the tripe 
and broiled kidneys which they 
esteem a super-excellent regale, and 
a thousand times to be preferred to 
the messes of questionable meat that 
constitute the staple of Leicester 
Square. 

The married man, therefore, is 
more likely, primd facie, than the 
bachelor, to avoid dietetic excess, 
and so have his social habits brought 
into strict conformity with the 
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amount of exercise which he is able 
to take. That is no small matter; 
and we would urge this point upon 
the consideration of dyspeptic bache- 
lors, who are very often at a loss to 
know why they should be so in- 
tolerably afflicted. A good and 
careful wife is the best of all phy- 
sicians, and can contribute more to 
the promotion and maintenance of 
her husband’s health than any mem- 
ber of the faculty. A glance round 
the circle of your acquaintance will 
satisfy you as to the trath of that 
statement. Almost invariably the 
stout, rosy, comfortable-looking men 
are the married ones ; while the lean, 
cadaverous, and sickly, belong to the 
bachelor order. 

Why then, it may be asked, should 
the married man, having this gaar- 
dian angel by his side, ever suffer 
from dyspepsia? We answer, be- 
cause tyrant castom will not permit 
people always to dine quietly and 
comfortably at home. 

Time was when among the wealth- 
ier classes it was considered gross 
dissipation to dine out more than 
once in the week. People then 
were domestic in their habits, and 
were at no loss for occupation when 
they spent their evenings at home. 
But somehow or other a great change 
has taken place. Feasting has be- 
come the order of the day, and those 
who are unwilling to withdraw alto- 
gether from society, must needs 
conform to its mandates. There is 
unquestionably something to be said 
in favour of the custom. Friends 
must have opportunities of meeting 
for conversation and _ intercourse ; 
and perhaps the dinner-table is as 
good a place of rendezvous as could 
be selected. And if all feasts were 
based and conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of real friendship—if you 
would. content yourself with rallying 
round your mahogany those only 
whom you love and esteem; and if 
you resolutely refused to browse at 
the board of every sumph, sinuer, 
haveril, or hypocrite, who invites 
you for some occult and no doubt. 
most villanous regson, immeasur- 
able would be the amount of social 
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enjoyment and positive pleasure 
you might secure. But none of us 
do that. We are all miserably 
weak — poor cowardly creatures — 
and instead of trusting implicitly 
to the dictates of honest instinct, we 
give way to the suggestions of ex- 
pediency, and are martyrs even at 
our meals, We ask to dine with us 
men, and women too, for whose in- 
tellects we entertain the most pro- 
found contempt, with whose senti- 
ments we cannot sympathise, whose 
gossip we loathe, whose malignity 
we detest, whose dbrusquerie is uffen- 
sive, whose manners are revolting, 
and for whom we would not wil- 
lingly advance a stiver beyond the 
statutory obolus to Charon for waft- 
ing them fairly across the Styx. 
We commit that gross and shameful 
act of hypocrisy, because the obnox- 
ious persons are either uncles, aunts, 
or cousins—or old “ friends of the 
family,” which, being interpreted, 
means hereditary calumniators—or 
because we expect something from 
them, and want to conciliate—or 
because we are afraid of them, and 
desire to extract the venom from 
their fangs—or because they are 
people of quality, and we like to 
have such at our houses—or because 
they are celebrities, and it is the 
fashion to ask them; cr, finally, be- 
cause, having once accepted their 
hospitality, we cannot do less than 
make an adequate return. Also, be 
it remembered that married people 
are like a pair of boots. If you 
want to have one, you must needs 
put up with the other, even though 
you are aware that the experiment 
will be very grievous to your corns. 
Jack Jones is a first-rate fellow, full 
of fun and humour, the soul and 
life of a party, who can surround 
even the dullest assemblage with an 
atmosphere of laughing gas. Jack 
you must have at any price; and the 
price you pay for having him is the 
presence of his stolid, stupid, unim- 
pressible spouse, too passive to smile, 
too duli to talk, and furnished with 
such a horny palate that she cannot 
even relish thg food which she sul- 
lenly devours, By the great god 
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Pan!—sooner than take down such 
a woman to dinner, we would offer 
our arm to an average female chim- 
panzee! Or take another pair of 
figurative Hessians. Walter Noodle, 
Esquire, known far and wide as the 
veriest dunce that ever bestrode 
donkey —a creature with not half 
the intellect of a common village 
bauldy, clownish as Peter the wild 
boy, and ugly as a bleached negro— 
has nevertheless, through some in- 
fernal machinations of his guardians 
and the influence of his great wealth, 
been linked to one of the most 
charming women in existence, Of 
course she is perfectly conscious that 
she is mated with a fool—but she 
is as good as she is fascinating, and 
is a true Iphigenia to her utterly 
hopeless Oymon. For her sake, 
therefore, you submit to Noodle; 
which, were you the only party con- 
cerned, would be quite pardonable, 
but you also inflict him upon your 
guests, and make a virgin-martyr of 
theedamsel who is compelled to ac- 
cept such an irreclaimable pongo for * 
her squire. 

That is the way in which we de- 
stroy the amenity of our own pecu- 
liar banquets. When we pass to 
dining out the case is still worse. 
Is or is it not the case, that ont of 
ten invitations which we accept, 
eight at least, if we had followed 
the dictates of our own inclination, 
would have been met by a refusal? 
Please let us have no hypocrisy 
about this. We are talking confi- 
dentially, among friends; and you 
know very well that when you and 
your wife go up-stairs to dress for 
dinner, you do mutually, in numer- 
ous instances, confess that you re- 
gard the engagement as an egregious 
nuisance. Why blush for that? 
We all do the same. We go out to 
dine, in the majority of cases, not 
from pleasure or inclination, but 
because we consider it a duty to go, 
or because we really cannot help it. 
In mingling with society you must 
lose in a great measure your identity. 
Like the drop of water, you become 
absorbed in the mass, and cannot 
help drifting with the current. And 
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after all, the penance would be a 
‘small one, if it were merely confined 
to the endurance of somewhat in- 
sipid company. That is a casualty 
which awaits us everywhere—but 
then—O misery—the dinners! 

What is a bad dinner? Not a 
plain one. That, in a country like 
ours, where the viands are, or ought 
to be, in their primitive condition 
first-rate, is the best you can sit 
down to. The French and Germans 
are no doubt much more scientific in 
their cookery than we are; but that 
arises from the fact that they have 
much worse raw materials to deal 
with. Their art has its origin in 
poverty. Their meat is stringy and 
lean—their fish poor and tasteless ; 
but these they can dress up with 
sauces of rare poignancy and merit, 
and from their ovens miserable veal 
and flaccid carp emerge as positive 
dainties. All honour to them for 
their ingenuity! They are attempt- 
ing, through culinary and almost 
chemical science, to make palatable 
and digestible food out of substan- 
ces which rank low in the natural 
scale; and that they do succeed, 
what travelled gastronome can deny ? 
But here, where the beef and the 
mutton, the fish and game, the 
poultry and vegetables, can be had, 
not only in exceeding variety of 
kind, but of the primest quality— 
why should people make a desperate 
but really unavailing effort to intro- 
duce foreign appliances which only 
serve to spoil that which, reason- 
ably treated, would furnish forth 
the finest banquet that the broad 
universe can display ? 

Why, indeed—except that they 
are such consummate fools as to 
discard the evidence of their own 
senses, and to prepare for their 
guests a banquet very different 
from that which they would order 
for their own refection, When 
dining at home in a quiet way, with 
only a friend or two to share the 
repast, a man naturally selects such 
dishes as are most congenial to the 
general palate, and most suitable to 
the season of the year. Hotch- 
potch, hare-soup, or cocky-leekie, 
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—these are the favourites of the 
tureen. Next follow haddocks, 
smelts, or whitings, with perhaps a 
partan-pie by way of wholesome 
relish, No meat can equal a gigot 
of four-year-old mutton, brown as 
the cheek of health, and rich with 
its indigenous gravy; and if that 
suffice not, let us also have some 
such natriment as a plump how- 
towdie, or a couple of stewed rab- 
bits resting from their labours be- 
neath a comfortable coverlet of 
onion. Pigeon-pie is not forbidden, 
chicken-pie is not entered in the 
culinary codex expurgatorius; and 
during the game season you will of 
course expect the advent of a grouse 
or partridge. Simple are the sweets 
that follow; and, when the cloth is 
removed, you can safely lay your 
hand on yoar heart, and vow that 
you have dined like an emperor. 
What fluids? .Why, sherry to be 
sure, ang a bottle of champagne, 
unless more faultless instinct 
of the guests should assign the pre- 
ference to the malt of Prestonpans. 
If the quality of the raw material 
be good, the cooking blameless, and 
the service undeniable, such a din- 
ner as that we have sketched above 
cannot by possibility be excelled. 
Any cook who is worth her wages 
can prepare it with ease to herself 
and satisfaction to her employers; 
and if the party be limited, as it 
ought to be, there is hardly any 
need for extra attendance. Only 
let the plates be hot, and the dishes 
be served at proper intervals, as 
befits the function of Christian peo- 
ple who come together for the pur- 
pose of dining comfortably, not 
merely of bolting their victuals. 
Moreover, we exhort you strenuons- 
ly not to care one straw for the dic- 
tates of fashion, but to issue your 
invitations for six o’clock, and to 
have dinner placed on the table 
unctudlly ten minutes thereafter. 
We summon all good men, and all 
traly virtuous women, to aid us in 
this contest for sanitary improve- 
ment, and for the amelioration of 
the manners of the age. Six, we 
maintain, is the latest period in the 
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day at which a man, who sets pro- 
per value on his health, should be- 
gin to dine. Dining at eight, or 
thereby, is either a mockery, as im- 
plying a substantial luncheon in 
the forenoon, or a snare, because it 
sends you to bed in a state of fer- 
mentation, prepared for the vision 
of the nightmare, and exceeding 
ripe for apoplexy. Dine at eight, 
and a morning walk is utterly out 
of the question. You cannot get 
up; not because you are really 
sleepy, but because you are crapu- 
lously stupified: at breakfast you 
are a downright craven, doing little 
beyond gulping tea—nor are you 
adequate to any kind of mental 
exertion, until a basin of hot soup, 
between one and two o'clock, acts 
as a partial ‘restorative. Late din- 
ners, we assert, play the very mis- 
chief with the stomach; and, more- 
over, we all secretly detest them. 
As for waiting for inyged guests 
beyond the ten minutes"which may 


be legitimately allowed for casual- 
ties, we hold that to be a mark of 
intense snobbery and _ ill-breeding. 


It is an insult and an injury to the 
remainder of the company—it jeo- 
pardises the excellence of the din- 
ner—and it is a vile truckling to 
the insolent humours of some pomp- 
ous coxcomb or absurd old dowager, 
whose absence would be a positive 
blessing. But we really must not, 
for the present at least, enlarge 
upon a topic so interesting and sug- 
gestive as this. 

Now tell us candidly—are the 
formal dinners to which you are in- 
vited generally good of their kind? 
If your entertainer is a peer, or a 
magnate, or a man of four or five 
thousand a-year, who maintains a 
competent establishment, the chan- 
_ ces certainly are in your favour. 
But most of us cannot boast of a 
superfluity of such enviable ac- 
quaintances. For one spoiled child 
of fortune, we know twenty profes- 
sionals—thriving fellows in their 
way, and realisikg tolerable incomes, 
yet by no means burdened with an 
enormous accumulation of capital. 
These are they who can pay their 
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way, and utter the justifiable boast 
that they owe no man anything; 
nevertheless they have neither the 
inclination nor the means for launch- 
ing into extravagance. But they 
live in good houses, and think it 
necessary to give occasional dinners, 
thereby cansing some disquietude 
and temporary revolution in their 
households. 

As such occasions are rare, they 
think it necessary to invite as 
many persons as their rooms will 
hold—in fact, to overcrowd the 
table. Then they have to engage 
for service divers of those ubiqni- 
tous waiters, whose faces are fami- 
liar to all of us, and who, for the 
last ten years, have been incessantly 
shifting the platters of our friends 
and kinsfolk. Kindly creatures they 
are, though lacking the sublime re- 
pose which is the characteristic of 
the finished footman; and not in- 
attentive to your wants, though oe- 
casionally sprinkling your coat with 
butter and sauce more liberally than 
your necessities require. Prepared 
by those genii of the lamp, the side- 
board looks really resplendent; and 
the dessert is so alluring that it is 
absolutely necessary to . keep the 
dining-rooi door locked for an hour 
before dinner, to defeat the maraud- 
ing propensities of Masters Tom 
and Harry, who would otherwise 
exact a full tithe of the figs, the 
raisins, and the filberts, 

But it is the culinary department 
which principally claims our atten- 
tion, because upon the ordering of 
that, depends the solution of the 
serious question, whether digestion 
shall wait upon appetite? We are, 
as a general rule, disposed to stand 
forward as the ‘champion and de- 
fender of the cooks. We maintain 
that they do, for the most part, 
perform their duties with zeal and 
aptitude, and are deserving of the 
distinction conferred by the Rosi- 
crucians, who spiritualised them as 
ethereal Salamanders, But among 
cooks there are divers gradations; 
and many who are quite competent 
to the roasting of a joint or the 
preparation of a batter-pudding, 
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absolutely no knowledge of 
the higher mysteries of the art. If 
desired to attempt anything beyond 
the common, they become hope- 
lessly bewildered; and it is not 
only a wicked but an exceedingly 
foolish thing, which may bring its 
own immediate punishment, to 
drive them into the regions of ex- 
periment. You have no right to 
ask the “good plain cook,” who, in 
consideration of very limited wages, 
prepares your family dinner, to 
furnish forth a banquet of Apician 
delicacy for some score of invited 
guests. However willing, she can- 
not do it; and your own good 
sense should prevent you from at- 
tempting an impossibility. Now, 
in this position, two courses are 
open to the ambitious giver of din- 
ners. Either he may hire in a 
professed cook, to take the com- 
mand of the kitchen for the day, 
or he may give an order to the 
nearest confectioner to supply the 
soups, entrées, and other delicacies 
which are beyond poor Molly’s 
capabilities. It is not for us to 
interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ments of others; but were we so 
situated, we should as soon let a 
strange cat into the premises, as 
engage one of those empirical peri- 
patetics of the sauce-pan. For, 
rely upon it, she will either aggra- 
vate Molly to such an extent that 
the sound of the verbal conflict 
shall be audible even in the garrets 
—or she will poison her mind as to 
the sparseness of the kitchen fur- 
nishings, and thereby lay the foun- 
dation for future discontent and 
warning—or she will insult the 
wife of your bosom by instituting 
odious comparisons. Moreover, such 
women are often rank impostors. 
They may be competent to the pre- 
paration of one or two dishes, but 
in others they fail egregiously ; and 
it really is not worth while turning 
you house topsyturvy, and sowing 
the seeds of disaffection in your 
household, for the mere chance of a 
passable soup, a respectable vol-au- 
vent, or a dubious preparation of oys- 
ters. Better go to the confectioner, 
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who has at least an available range 
of ovens; and who can supply you 
with such stereotyped refections of 
the soup and paté order as have 
escaped the devouring rage of the 
forenoon loungers at his establish- 
inent. 

We crave pardon for having taken 
this slight, peep behind the scenes, 
Perhaps it was unmannerly to do 
so; for, after all, our business is 
with the dinner when served up, 
not with the method of its prepara- 
tion, Tackle we, then, to the food 
before us at one of those sumptuary 
banquets. There are two soups— 
one brown, with a few shreds of 
carrot; the other white, purport- 
ing to be derived from oysters, 
The first, if not dish-washings, is 
simply attenuated beef - tea — the 
second is a compound thickened by 
flour, not very much more digest- 
ible than liquid _ plaster-of-Paris, 
Next comes the fish. At the top is 
a plateau of small whitings with 
their tails in their mouths, carefully 
covered by a cloth which has sod- 
den them in their own steam. They 
are cold as the plates which the 
waiter thrusts for their reception, 
and the butter with which they are 
to be eaten is likewise adulterated 
with flour. At the bottom is a 
superb codfish, so thick that the 
heat has not been able to penetrate 
the interior, whence it happens that 
beyond a few of the outside flakes, 
the bulk of it is raw, against which 
(though raw fish is undoubtedly 
digestible) most people entertain a 
prejudice. Then follow four cor- 
ner-dishes, well known to diners- 
out, and apparently inseparable— 
oyster - parties, curried chicken, 
sweetbread, and stewed pigeons. 
For piéces de resistance you have 
roast-beef, and turkey or fowls, 
with the concomitants of tongue 
or ham. Lukewarm vegetables are 
handed round in a beastly triangu- 
lar dish, There may be a mayon- 
naise—if there is, shun it as though 
it had been prepared by the hands 
of the daughter of the Borgias. 
Then comes scorched leveret or 
bloody wild-ducks, and a dubious 
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kind of pudding, which, as a peptic 
pilosopher, you eschew. Then 
there are ices and comfits, which 
precede the perambulation of the 
second-growth claret. 

That is, according to our experi- 
ence, a very common bill of fare; 
and, notwithstanding the defects 
which we have noted, a man who 
has his wits about him, and who 
entertains a due regard for his 
stomach, may, by judicious choice 
and abstinence from evil things, 
satisfy his appetite without injury. 
But if he eats promiscuously, he is 
as surely in for dyspepsia as if he 
had swallowed a sack of walnuts. 
Nay, let him be as cautious as a 
man can be with regard to his eat- 
ing, he is made a victim, if he reck- 
lessly imbibes the fluids which the 
attendant fiends persist in pouring 
into the glasses especially dedicated 
for his use. The sherry may be 
harmless, even though it be Austra- 
lian—that is a point which, for the 
present, we deem it unnecessary to 
discuss; but inferior champagne 


plays the very mischief with the 


digestion, especially when it is in- 
termingled with sips of the sourest 
Rhenish. Our ancestors, whatever 
might be their faults, were particu- 
lar as to their wines, and when they 
had secured a good vintage, set 
their faces against divergence. We, 
on the contrary, make fools of our- 
selves by yielding to the solicita- 
tions of foreign bacchanalian bag- 
men, and order what they call 
‘mixed cases,” containing every 
kind of imaginable rotgut. Most 
of these, if scientifically analysed, 
would prove to be of the nature of 
vinegar; and where is the. stomach 
so preternaturally tough as to resist 
the baneful action of a mixture of 
such corrosive fluids? If you par- 
take, as you probably will be tempt- 
ed to do, of ice and curagoa, with 
coffee afterwards, you have simply 
—excuse the bluntness of the phrase 
—made your carcass a vat for fer- 
mentation. Three banquets of this 
sort per week, extending over a pe- 
riod of three months, during which 
time you can take little or no exer- 
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cise, will bring on dyspepsia as 
surely as the liver of a sacrificial 
gander expires before the fires of 
Strasburg. 

With due attention to temper- 
ance, exercise, and early hours, you 
may set dyspepsia at defianee, 
Neglect one of these precautions, 
and you lay yourself open to the 
approaches of the enemy—neglect 
two of them, and it is hardly pos- 
sible that you can escape. And, 
above all things, keep this in mind, 
that no other disease or affection of 
the body is so stealthy or insidious 
as dyspepsia. If the first few in- 
stances of carelessness or transgres- 
sion were to be visited with the 
pains and penalties that afflict the 
patient when the malady has be- 
come chronic, few men would be so 
insane or so obstinately reckless as 
to postpone the work of reforma- 
tion. But the earlier symptoms are 
rarely of an alarming kind. The 
appetite is not sensibly affected, 
though the digestion is impaired; 
and the complaint seems for a time 
to be limited to flatulency and heart- 
burn. Such unpleasant sensations, 
however, can be easily removed. 
Essence of ginger and fluid mag- 
nesia seldom fail to give relief, and 
the patient flatters himself that 
there is no ground for apprehension. 
But the symptoms do not disappear. 
They recur with greater frequency; 
and the antidotal doses, though in- 
creased, are found to have lost their 
efficacy. The stomach has now be- 
come more seriously deranged. All 
kinds of food generate acid; and in 
this stage the patient usually has 
recourse to the carbonates of soda 
or potash, which in their turn give 
a temporary relief, though without 
in any way arresting the disorder. 
By this time dyspepsia, like an in- 
sidious serpent, has fairly folded 
the victim within its embrace, and 
is squeezing him at its leisure. 
Everything he eats disagrees with 
him, and seems to undergo some 
wondrous transformation. That 
which was served up at table as 
haggis, seems converted, two hours 
afterwards, into a ball of knotted 
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tow—a mutton-chop becomes a fiery 
crab, rending the interior with its 
claws—and even rice-pudding has 
the intolerable effrontery to become 
revivified as a hedge-hog. After 
that come nausea and vomiting. 
You derive no benefit from the food 
you swallow. From twelve-stone 
weight you dwindle down to ten. 
Your countenance becomes ghastly, 
your eyes hollow, and you totter 
prematurely on your pins, The 
mere notion of exercise becomes dis- 
tasteful. You feel as if you had no 
strength for anything. You are pen- 
sive, moody, and irritable. Your 
mind loses its elasticity and power ; 
and when you sit down to compose, 
instead of manly matter, you pro- 
duce nothing but the dreariest of 
drivel. 

Such, without any exaggeration, 
is dyspepsia. It is a malady for 
which the pharmacopeeia affords no 
certain cure, and which, in nume- 
rous instances, sets the skill of the 
physician at defiance. In fact, even 
the ablest practitioners exhibit 
themselves as empirics when they 
are called upon to deal with the 
stomach. They have no more in- 
sight into the matter than the old 
wife who prescribes camomile-tea 
or an infusion of nettle-tops—nay, 
we incline to the opinion that the 
old wife knows more about such 
things than do our modern Sangra- 
dos. The latter may treat you with 
zinc and arsenic, nux vomica, or 
nitrous acid, but you will not be 
one whit the better for their appli- 
cations. Oamomile, on the other 
hand, is a natural tonic, and may 
avail somewhat as a restorative, but 
not when the disease is at its worst. 
Then as to diet, it is really painful 
to observe the disagreement that 
prevails among the faculty. One 
doctor recommends total abstinence 
from vegetables, and adherence to 
plain animal food. Another tells 
you that without a due proportion 
of vegetables the stomach will not 
regain its tone. “ Take a glass or 
two of dry sherry daily,” quoth one 
medico, “and something light for 
lunch—brown bread and butter, 
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and a shrimp or so—nothing worse 
than an empty stomach. My good 
friend, you are too abstemious—you 
absolutely require a _ stimulant,” 
“Do you drink wine?” quoth a 
gaunt teetotaller, with a voice that 
might emanate from a sepulchre ; 
“ no wonder, then, that your digest- 
ive organs are deranged! Alcohol, 
sir, is but another word for the 
most virulent of all poisons. Shun 
sherry —avoid amontillado —let 
brandy be as a thing accursed ! 
Drink water only, the best of all 
solvents; and so shall it be well 
with you both here and hereafter.” 
What is a poor fellow to do when 
he finds the faculty at loggerhbeads, 
and as much divided in opinion as 
was once the Oatholic Church with 
regard to the observance of Easter? 
They may not differ as tu the natare 
and cause of the malady-—it is 
when they try to effect a cure that 
they find themselves comparatively 
helpless. Nor is it fair to blame 
them, for rare indeed are the cases 
in which dyspeptic patients will 
surrender themselves to their charge 
without conditions. “I shall faith- 
fally obey your prescriptions, Doc- 
tor,” says one patient, whose pangs 
are at times so severe that he 
writhes like a lob-worm on the 
hook ; “ only you must remember 
that I cannot afford to strike work. 
Laborare est orare. What would 
become of my business if I were to 
absent myself in time of session?” 
“ Physic and drench me as you 
please,” says ‘another; “ neither to 
pill nor potion will I object; but I 
would as soon go down in a diving- 
bell as undertake a voyage in a 
yacht!” “A pedestrian tour for 
six weeks through Switzerland!” 
cries a third: “carrying my own 
knapsack, I suppose! Why not 
tell me to put peas in my shoes and 
make the pilgrimage to Loretto?” 
“T am writing a book,” quoth a 
fourth, to whom dinner is a thoaght 
of dread; “and I shall not stir 
hence till I have finished it, 
and, moreover, corrected the proof- 
sheets.” We do verily believe that 
there are few cases of dyspepsia so 
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bad that they might not be over- 
come by timely and continuous ex- 
ercise; but, as we have already 
said, it is a peculiarity of the dis- 
ease that it engenders an intense 
hatred of exertion, and the main 
difficulty is to persuade the patient 
to struggle against this torpid feel- 
ing. It is not wise to press him to 
undertake all at once some physical 
labour which would act as a severe 
strain to the thews and sinews. 
It is not a Milo who has to be put 
into training, but a Sybarite, who 
could no more lift a new-born calf 
than he could support the world 
upon his shoulders, 

This is, no doubt, a melancholy 
picture ; but to confess the truth, 
we have no desire that it should be 
otherwise. Eager students, lite- 
rary men, and professional devotees, 
stand greatly in need of warning 
and advice; for rarely do we pace 
the street without encountering 
some sallow-faced miserable-looking 
object—spent, worn, and attenua- 
ted—from whose cheek the healthy 
bloom has prematurely departed, 
and whose enfeebled gait and lack- 
lustre eye show that he is a victim 
to the pangs of remorseless dyspep- 
sia. It is all very well to tell us 
that this is pre-eminently the age 
of intellectual exertion, and that 
the man who seeks distinction must 
win it through extraordinary la- 
bour. Granted; but what are we 
to think of a system of training, 
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the inevitable result of which must 
be a break-down in the midst of 
the career? Body and mind are 
so mysteriously and _ intimately 
united, that if you neglect the for- 
mer the latter cannot choose but 
suffer; for the body is the visible 
machine which must be kept in 
order and be properly tended, else 
the mental product will be greatly 
and grievously deteriorated. 

Such, then, is the malady; not 
necessarily, as we have said, the 
result of excess or of riotous living, 
but traceable in almost every in- 
stance to neglect of the primary 
laws for the preservation of the 
natural health, Many who read 
these pages will doubtless, from 
their own experience, admit that 
we have accurately stated the causes, 
and by no means exaggerated the 
symptoms, of the disease; and for 
them there is a plentiful harvest of 
hope if they will only avail them- 
selves of the curative means within 
their reach ; for the stomach, how- 
ever offended, is not altogether an 
implacable organ, and many a sallow 
student who has been sorely vexed 
by dyspepsia, has ere now plamped 
out into a comfortable parson, and 
can play such a knife and fork as 
would strike terror into the soul of 
a vegetarian, But, in describing 
the Matapy, we have covered our 
allotted space; and must reserve for 
another paper the consideration of 
the Cure. 
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Wuen that well-known British 
traveller, Leo Rusticus, Esq., pays 
bis visit to Oxford with his inte- 
resting daughters about Commemo- 
ration time, and makes the tour of 
the university under the eyes of 
criticising undergraduates, he usu- 
ally finds his way at last into Christ- 
church Cathedral. True, there is 
very little to be seen there, for it 
is about the ugliest possible of col- 
legiate churches; still, it is a 
cathedral, and therefore, like other 
cathedrals, to ke “done” as a duty. 
And feeling this, like the British 
Lion in general, le does it. There, 
amongst other objects of interest, 
the attendant verger will point out 
to him (if he does Ais duty) in the 
north aisle, high up against a pillar, 
a small bust, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion underneath, and a queer-look- 
ing diagram stuck rather awkwardly 
on one side of it, which the young 
ladies will probably at the first 
glance take for a sun-dial, but which 
is in trath an astrological calculation 
of a nativity. ‘ Burton, sir,” says 
the verger, succinetly pointing up 
to it—“author of the Anatomy— 
formerly student of this house.” 
The young ladies conelude him to 
have been some medical celebrity ; 
but papa, with the superior infor- 
mation for which the gentlemen of 
the family of Rusticus have always 
been distinguished, volunteers a 
word of explanation—“ Anatomy of 
Melancholy, you know, my dears.” 
Neither of the dears knows much 
about it; but the verger strikes in. 
“Yes, sir,” says that worthy, “he 
was a very melancholy gentleman, 
and is supposed to have destroyed 
himself; and that’s his _horrors- 
scope.” Miss Leonina, not at all 
disposed at present to anatomise 
melancholy, skips on to the next 
monument; and papa, after a nod 
intended to imply that the whole 
subject is familiar to him, thinks it 
as well to follow. He knows he has 
the book upon his library shelves 


at home, and has an impression that 
it is considered a clever thing; but — 
he is by no means prepared to under- 
go an extempore examination as to 
its contents. He has seen the work 
so often alluded to, and in such high 
terms of* praise, that he has little 
doubt but that all, the educated 
world are perfectly well acquainted 
with it, and that his own ignorance 
on the subject is highly inexcusable. 
He need not judge himself so hardly. 
If he were to question in succession 
all the Fellows of the college where 
he will dine to-day as to their 
own personal acquaintance with the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, he would 
searcely find more than one among 
them who had read the book. He 
would discover that their knowledge 
of it, like his own, had been gained 
from passing allusions to it in other 
writers, or bibliographical notices 
in booksellers’ catalogues. They 
will all have heard, no doubt, that 
it was the only book that could get 
the great Samvel Johnson out of 
bed two hours before his wont in 
the morning; but its present effect 
upon the early rising of. Oxford 
would be admitted to be quite in- 
appreciable. 

The truth is, that Burton's book is 
what everybody has heard of, and 
few people have read, Its popu- 
larity was always uncertain, and 
subject to ebbs and flows. At its 
first appearance it seems to have 
been quite what we should now 
call the book of the season. The 
author himself, in his Address to the 
Reader prefixed to the fourth edi- 
tion, tells us that “the first, second, 
and third editions were suddenl 
gone, eagerly read, and not so muc 
approved by some as scornfully re- 
jected by others.” Whether the 
author profited or not, in a pecu- 
niary way, by this rapid sale, the 
booksellers, according to Antony-a- 
Wood (not an authority always to 
be trusted), got an estate by it, hav- 
ing disposed of no less than eight 
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editions—five in Burton’s lifetime. 
It afterwards fell into comparative 
neglect. Mr. Steevens remarks that 
it “is not noticed by either Addison, 
Pope, or Swift; nay, it even escaped 
the notice of that excursive reader, 
Arbuthnot, who was familiarly ac- 
quainted with more books than the 
preceding triamvirate ever heard 
of.” It rose again into temporary 
demand, owing to the laudatory 
notices of it by Johnson, Warton, 
and others—the price of a copy ris- 
ing in consequence, says Steevens, 
“from one shilling and sixpence to 
a guinea and a half,” but soon Té- 
lapsed into comparative neglect ; 
and although it bas always had its 
enthusiastic readers and admirers, 
the reading public in general has 
been content to take its merits upon 
trust. Such is the fate at present of 
many an author’s works more worthy 
than even old Burton to be ranked 
amongst our English classics. There 
they are, in rows along the walls of 
our libraries, like ladies of a certain 
age in a ball-room, well known by 
name and sight, and highly respect- 
ed, but whom no gentleman has 
the hardihood to take in hand. It 
would be an interesting branch of 
literary statistics, and might lead to 
some rather startling results, to 
ascertain what proportion of pro- 
fessed admirers of Shakspeare have 
any intimate acquaintance with his 
plays beyond what Mr. Kean has 
given them, or how many who talk 
familiarly of the great Lord Bacon 
ever read a line of his, except in a 
quotation. Southey once said that 
if his library (14,000 volumes) were 
necessarily cut down to nineteen, it 
should consist of Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton; Jeremy Taylor, 
South, and Thomas Jackson, as 
divines; Lord Olarendon, Isaak 
Walton, Sir Thos, Brown, Fuiler’s 
Church History, and Sidney’s Arca- 
dia, There can be very little doubt 
that a small travelling library so 
selected—say for a modern English 
gentleman going out for ten years 
to China—would at least have one 
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important recommendation—-most of 
them would be, to all intents and 
purposes, new books, and would pro- 
bably last him a long time. 

We will not make any apology, 
in these days of wsthetic revivalism, 
when we are all wearing our grand- 
mothers’ hoops, and going back to 
worse than our great-grandfathers? 
superstitions, for a re-introduction 
of our readers to Robert Burton and 
his Anatomy. A book which fascin- 
ated men of such different minds as 
Samuel Johnson and Charles Lamb, 
Lord Byron and Archbishop Her- 
ring, does not deserve to lie un- 
read. Possibly the terms in which 
Byron speaks of it may seem to 
recommend it especially to the taste 
of the present day. “The book,” 
says he, “in my opinion, most use- 
ful to a man who wishes to acquire 
the reputation of being well read 
with the least trouble, is Buar- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy ; 
the most amusing and instructive 
medley of quotations and classical 
anecdotes I ever perused. But a 
superficial reader must take care, 
or his intricacies will bewilder him. 
If, however, he has patience to go 
through his volumes, he will be 
more improved for literary conver- 
sation than by the perusal of any 
twenty other works with which I am 
acquaintel—at least in the English 
langaage.”* We cannot so far en- 
dorse this statement of Lord Byron’s 
as to recommend a reading-up of the 
Anatomy in order to enable any 
ainbitious friend to shine as a talker 
at a modern intellectual diuner- 
party. We doubt very much whether, 
even in the poet’s own day, such an 
undertaking would have repaid an 
aspirant to conversational eminence. 
Such authorities as Peter Lombard, 
and Jerome Oardan, and Lipsius, 
and Puracelsus, or even Lucian 
(and these are household names 
compared with some of Burton's 
out-of-the-way acquaintances), if in- 
troduced in conversation either in 
this or the last generation, would 
be likely to win for a man little re- 





* Moorr’s Life of Byron (Murray, 1832), vol. i. p. 144. 
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patation except for pedantry. But if 
the volumes seem to have been rather 
overrated as a storehouse for talkers, 
they were no doubt found exceed- 
ingly usefal for another class, quite as 
important, and very nearly as large, 
—the writers who “ wished to acquire 
the reputation of being well read with 
the least trouble.” Burton’s brains 
have been well picked in this way 
since his death ; and it is a pity that 
he could not have returned for a 
while in his own person to detect and 
castigute, in his own peculiar style, 
those who availed themselves of his 
prodigious reading, and excursive fo- 
rays into al] manner of unknown lite- 
rary districts, to gain for themselves 
the credit of original research, 
Hearne calls the book, in bis day, “a 
common-place for filchers.” An- 
thony Wood says the same; “it is so 
full,” says he, “of variety of reading, 
that gentlemen who have Jost their 
time, and are put to a push for inven- 
tion, may furnish themselves with 
matter for scholastical discourse and 
writing. Several authors have stolen 
matter from the said book without 
It may seem 


any acknowledgment.” 
almost treason to place Milton in the 
foreground of these; but there can be 
no doubt but that at least the idea, if 
not some of the imagery, of L’ Allegro 
and J? Penseroso are taken from the 


“Dialogue between Pleasure and 
Pain,” or “ The Author’s Abstract of 
Melancholy,” which Burton prefixed 
to his book; though the dazzling 
wealth of language and fancy with 
which Milton bas clothed the thonght 
has no prototype in his quaint prede- 
cessor, whose verses, nevertheless, 
have considerable beauty of their own. 
We may presume that most of the 
plunderers to whom Wood and others 
allude have escaped the notice of 
posterity because the stolen property 
has passed into oblivion with the 
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rest of their work: the only thief 
who appears to have been convicted 
and executed is Sterne. Dr. Ferriar 
brought him to justice; and if any 
proof were required of the little ac- 
quaintance which the reading world 
in Sterne’s time had with the remark- 
able work of Barton, it may be found 
in the fact that amongst all the ad- 
mnirers of Tristram Shandy not one 
seems to have recognised the bor- 
rowed feathers of wit and fancy which 
the writer so unblushingly paraded. 
It seems to a reader of the present 
day almost incomprehensible that one 
who possessed such remarkable ori- 
ginal powers as Sterne did, should 
have ventured to risk his reputation 
as an author by such bold plagiarisms 
as those, for instance, which Dr. Fer- 
riar points out in the “ Fragment on 
Whiskers.”"* Nothing can satisfae- 
torily explain it, but an impudent 
confidence that the literary triflers of 
the day, who delighted in his clever 
double-entendres, and took out their 
scented handkerchiefs at his tinsel 
sentiment, would have only sneered 
at the officious bookworm who should 
be so troublesome as to refer them 
to an old musty folio for the source 
of some of their favourite’s origin- 
alities, 

But it is time to introduce our 
present readers to Burton himself, 
Of his life, unfortunately, little is 
known beyond.the very driest facts. 
That he was a younger son of an 
old Leicestershire family, educated 
at Sutton Coldfield and Nuneaton 
grammar-schools, entered as a com- 
moner of Brasennose at the age of 
seventeen, and thence elected a 
student of COhristchurch, are not 
particulars which help us much 
towards a picture of the man. 
It was within the walls of the 
latter college that he appears to 
have passed his life, with only occa- 





* Tristram Shandy, vol. v. ch. i. orig 


. edit., “The Lady Baussiere rode on,” 


&e. We refer our readers to Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne for the compari- 
son of this passage with the original in the Anatomy (part iii. sect. 1, memb. 8): 
‘Show some pitty, for Christ’s sake,” &e. Other instances of Sterne’s obliga- 
tions to Burton are, Mr, Shandy’s letter to Uncle Toby, with its obsolete medical 
practices; his philosophical consolations upon Unele Toby's death; his notions 
on government; the story of the Abderites raving about “O Cupid, prince of 


gods and men,” ce. 
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sional visits to the country. There he 
wrote the Anatomy, and there he died 
and was buried. He was presented 
by his college to the vicarage of St. 
Thomas in Oxford; together with 
which he held, from the gift of pri- 
vate patrons, first the rectory of 
Walesby in Lincolnshire, and after- 
wards that of Seagrave in Leicester- 
shire, but at neither of these places 
does he ever appear to have resided. 


“T have lived a silent, sedentary, so- 
litary, private life, mihi et Musis, in the 
university, as long almost as Xenocrates 
at Athens, ad senectam fere, to learn 
wisdom as he did, penned up most part 
in my study. ... For thirty years I 
have continued a scholar—left to a so- 
litary life and my own domestic dis- 
contents; saving that sometimes (ne 
quid mentiar), as Diogenes went into 
the city and Democritus to the haven, 
to see fashions, I did for my recreation 
now and then walk abroad, look into 
the world, and could not choose but 
make some little observation.” 


The character which Wood gives 
of him is somewhat contradictory ; 
“as he was by many accounted a 
severe student, a devourer of authors, 
a melancholy and humorous* person ; 
so by others, who knew him well, a 
person of great honesty, plain dealing, 
and charity. I have heard some of 
the ancients of Ohristchurch often 
say that his company was very merry, 
facete, and juvenile; and no man in 
his time did surpass him for his ready 
and dexterous interlarding his com- 
mon discourses among them with 
verses from the poets, or sentences 
from classic authors, which being 
then all the fashion in the university, 
made his company the more accept- 
able.” There is no doubt but that 
he was what we should now call a 
very eccentric character; he had 
probably injured his health by close 
reading, and had that morbid self- 
consciousness which has often been 
the bane of scholars. There seems 
also to have been a certain amount of 
affectation in his character. He was 
not content with assuming the name 
of “ Democritus junior” in his book, 
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but appears to have worked himself 
up into the notion that he really 
bore some resemblance to the original 
Democritus. The character which 
he draws of his prototype in the 
“ Address to the Reader,” which 
serves as the long preface to his 
Anatomy, is applicable in almost 
every particular to his own tastes and 
pursuits as described both by himself 
aud others. The philosopher of Ab- 
dera was, he says, 


“A little wearish old man, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from 
company in his latter days, and much 
given to solitariness; ... wholly ad- 
dicted to his studies at the last, and to 
a private life; a great divine, accord- 
ing to the divinity of those times, an 
expert physician, a politician, an ex- 
cellent mathematician, as Diacosmus 
and the rest of his works do witness, 
He was much delighted with the stu- 
dies of husbandry, saith Columella. . .. 
.. In a word, he was omnifarium doctus, 
a general scholar, a great student; .. 
. @ man of an excellent wit, ‘profound 
coneeit, ... wholly betaking himself 
to his studies and a private life, saving 
that sometimes he would walk down to 
the haven, and laugh heartily at such 
variety of ridiculous objects which 
there he saw.” 


The philosopher of Christchurch 
resembled his model in very many 
points of this character, and perhaps 
believed himself to resemble it even 
more completely. “He was an ex- 
act mathematician,” says Wood, “a 
curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thorough- 
paced philologist, and one that under- 
stood the surveying of lands well.” 
That be was also an able divine, and 
possessed sufficient medical know- 
ledge to have set him up’as a very 
respectable physician,’ is evident from 
the testimony of his remarkable book. 
As to Democritus’s love of husbandry 
—“ if my testimony were ought 
worth, I could say as much of my-- 
self,” writes Burton. “I am vere 
Saturninus ; no man ever took more 
delight in springs, woods, groves, 
gardens, walks, fish-ponds, rivers, 
&c.” But there is one curious 





* ie. in the old sense of the word, “ whimsical, capricious.” 
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habit recorded of him, which seems 
to show tliat he studied for the 
character, and was quite willing 
that the world of Oxford should 
recognise in him the eccentricities 
as well as the learning of the ori- 
gina! Laughing Philosopher: “ No- 
thing could make him laugh but 
going to the bridge-foot and hear- 
ing the ribaldry of the bargemen, 
which rarely failed to throw him 
into a violent fit of laughter.”* It 
is impossible not to see in this an 
absurd copy of Democritus at the 
haven of Abdera. Probably the 
facilities of modern railway traffic, 
which have interfered so seriously 
with the profits of the Oxford Na- 
vigation Company, have also had a 
depressing effect upon the jocosity 
of the bargemen; for Democritus 
himself would find a difficulty in 
catching a joke upon Folly Bridge 
now. 

It is a great pity that more anec- 
dotes oft Burton have not been re- 
corded, for he must have been a 
singular character as well as an 
amusing companion. We can fancy 
that, if he hud been fortunate enough 
to meet with a Boswell, his bio- 
graphy might have been almost as 
amusing as the great Doctor’s. Here 
is a quaint sketch of him which 
Hearne has preserved :— 


“ Aug. 2, 17138.—The Earl of South- 
ampton went into a shop and inquired 
of the bookseller for Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy. Mr. Burton sate in a 
corner of the shop at that time. Says 
the bookseller, ‘My lord, if you please, 
I can show you the author.’ He did 
80. ‘Mr. Burton,’ says the Earl, ‘ your 
servant.’ ‘ Mr, Southampton,’ says Mr. 
Burton, ‘your servant.’ And away he 
went.” + 


He died at bis rooms in Christ- 
ocburch, Jan. 6, 1689; so near the 
time which he had himself foretold 
some years before from a calcula- 
tion of his own nativity, that, as 
we are told by Antony Wood (who 
never misses an opportunity of say- 
mg an ill-natured thing), “ several 
of the students did not forbear to 
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whisper among themselves, that 
rather than there should be a mis- 
take in the calculation, he sent up 
his soul to heaven through a slip 
about bis neck.” He was buried, 
as we have seen, in the cathedral, 
with a short Latin epitaph, said to 
have been composed by himself, 
and which is not free from the tinge 
of vanity and affectation which 
marked his character: — 
Pitte jocce Wecuseeitas Weulees 


ui vitam dedit et mortem 
Melancholia.” 


The only known productions of 
his pen, besides that which has 
handed him down to fame, were a 
Latin comedy called Philosophaster, 
acted at Christchurch in 1617, of 
which no copy is known to exist; 
and some epitaphs in Latin verse, 
which are by no means equal in 
neatness and elegance to the elegiac 
lines, ‘* Ad librum suwm,” pretixed 
to the Anatomy. But it is pro- 
bable that other productions of his 
pen existed in MS. (and may exist 
still), since in his will he leaves to 
the disposal of his executors “all 
such books as are written with my 
own bands.” He made a bequest 
to the Bodleian Library of a curious 
collection of pamphlets and tracts, 
historical and miscellaneous, very 
many of which are probably unique, 

A few glances at hazard into the 
pages of the Anatomy will be enough 
to enable any one to understand 
the secret of the enthusiasm with 
which it has been regarded by some 
readers, and the neglect which it 
has experienced at the hands of 
others. Every page is loaded with 
quotations; and, what with the 
Latin and the italics, bas such a 
learned and technical look, that 
one can easily imagine many a 
rambler in an old library shutting 
snch a book in hopeless dismay. 
The amount of Latin in the text 
itself is considerable, though some- 
times the author has the consider- 
ation to translate his quotations, 
and remit the original to the foot- 
notes; but there is quite enough 





* Grancer’s Biog. Hist. 


Hearne’s Religuie, edit. Bliss, vol. i. p. 288, 
q P 
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even in the allusions to make the 
book ansatisfactory except to a 
classical scholar. Indeed, so full is 
it of sentences in the more learned 
tongue, that Nicholls* says, “It 
had been doubted whether it was 
originally written in Latin or Eng- 
lish.” Burton seems at Jeast to have 
had some hesitation in the choice ; 
he almost apologises to himself 
and his readers for using the vulgar 
tongue: “It was not mine intent 
to prostitute my muse in English, 
or to divulge secreta Minerva, but 
to have exposed this more contract 
in Latin if I could have got it 
printed. Any scurrile pamphlet is 
welcome to our mercenary station- 
ers in English, but in Latin they 
will not deal.” When he gets up- 
on the subject of abuses in the 
Charch (which he probably consider- 
ed as among Minerva’s secrets), and 
wishes to lash out into that clas- 
sical pbillingsgate of which critics 
were once su fond, he gives us whole 
pages of original Latin.t It is not 
fair to say of it, as has been said, 
that it is a mere cento of quota- 
tions, though it is true that such is 
the title which Burton himself be- 
stows upon it in his preface, per- 
haps with some little affectation of 
humility—“I have laboriously col- 
lected this cento out of divers 
writers.” He professes also, though 
only half in earnest, to use the 
shield of authority against those 
who might feel offended at the se- 
verity of his satire,—“It is not I, 
but they, that, say it.” Yet, while 
the author thus guarded himself 
against ill-natured critics by this 
self-denying ordinance at the out- 
set, he would have been little 
pleased to have heard this term ap- 
plied to it by any one except him- 
self. If it be a cento, it is not to 
that fact that it owes either its in- 
terest or its reputation. No work 
ever more fully illustrated the words 
of Horace— 


“Tantum series juncturaque pollet.” 


Burton could say with the greatest 
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truth—“ The matter is theirs most 
part, and yet mine;—that which 
nature does with the aliment of our 
bodies, incorporate, digest, assimi- 
late, 1 do—concoguere quod hausi, 
—<ispose of what I take. The 
method only is mine own,” It is 
this method—this Jlucidus ordo— 
which is at once the merit and the 
charm of the book. To make it a 
detraction from Borton’s claims as 
an author, that he collected his ma- 
terials instead of manufacturing 
them, is much like complaining of 
a successful architect, that, after all, 
he did not make his own bricks. 

But full indeed it is, in every 
sense, of rich material collected 
from all sources. One does not 
know whether most to admire the 
wealth of the learning or the ori- 
ginality of many of the applications. 
Heathen Olassics, Fathers of the 
Christian Church, Arabian physi- 
cians, German scholars, Dutch his- 
torians, travellers and philosophers 
of all nations and ages, are pressed 
into the service—frequently only a 
few words from each, fitted into 
the context in a sort of literary mo- 
saic, wonderfal to examine. Never 
was criticism less happy than that 
of Granger, that “if he had made 
more use of his invention, and less 
of his commonplace book, his work 
would perhaps have been more valu- 
able than it is.’ No one would 
have been more disgusted at so mis- 
taken a compliment than Demo- 
critus himself. He would have us 
believe, indeed, with that affectation 
from which no author seems quite 
to escape, that he wrote his treatise 
somewhat in haste :— 


“T was enforced, as a bear doth her 
whelps, to bring forth this confused 
Jump; I had not time to lick it into 
form, as she doth her young ones, but 
even so to publish it as it was first 
written, guidguid in buccam venit ; in 
an extemporean style (as I commonly do 
all other exercises), effudi quidquid dic- 
tavit genus meus; out ot a confused 
company of notes, and writ with as 
small deliberation as I do ordinarily 
speak.” 





* Hist. of Leicestershire, vol. iii. part i, p. 558. 
+ See part i. sec. 2, memb. 3, subs. 15. 
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It is remarkable to find so acute a 
critic as Dr. Ferriar accepting this 
statement of Burton’s as atrue history 
of his authorship, and believing that 
he poured his quotations out on paper 
as fast as they came into his head. 
On the contrary, Burton’s arrange- 
ment is, as has been already observ- 
ed, a peculiar excellency in his book, 
and shows it to have been the 
careful labour of probably many 
years. . 

The professed object of the book is 
to anatomise the passion of Melan- 
choly ; to trace its nature, its causes, 
and its possible cure. If any one shall 
ask the reason for his choice of a sub- 
ject— 

“I write of melancholy, by being 
busie to avoid melancholy.”—* TI can 
peradventure affirm with Marius in Sal- 
Just, that which others hear or read of 
I felt and practised myself: they get 
their knowledge from books, I from 
melancholising. ‘ I would help 
others out of a fellow-feeling ; and as 
that vertuous lady did of old, being a 
leper herself, bestow all her portion to 
build an hospital for lepers, I will spend 
my time and knowledge, which are my 
Seem fortunes, for the common good 
of all.” 


“Perhaps we have a truer reason, 
or at least one which had its 
share in leading him to author- 
ship, in the confession that he was 
conscious of a considerable store 
of out-of-the-way reading, which 
might make an entertaining book ; 
—‘*I had a kind of imposthume 
in my head, which I was very de- 
sirous to be unladen of, and could 
imagine no fitter evacuation than 
this.” Burton’s medical studies 
must excuse the metaphor, which 
is certainly rather professional than 
delicate; but we must not allow 
its apparent humility to be caught 
at as a precedent ; there are a great 
many authors the contents of whose 
brains can never have been such a 
burden to them as to justify the 
“ unlading” of them upon the pub- 
lic. He writes under the name of 
Democritus junior, because the ori- 
ginal Democritus cut up and anatom- 
ised beasts— 
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“To find out the seat of this atra bilis 
or melancholy, whence it proceeds and 
how it is engendered in men’s bodies, to 
the intent he ‘might better cure it in 
himself, by hi: writings and observa- 
tions teach others how to prevent and 
avoid it. Which good intent of his Hip- 
pocrates highly commended, Demoeri- 
tus junior is therefore bold to imitate, 
and because he left it imperfect, and it 
is now lost, quasi succentariator Demo- 
criti, to revive again, prosecute, and 
fiuish it in this treatise.” 


He had’ another reason for his 
choice of an alias :— 


“ Never so much cause of laughter as 
now: never so many fools and madmen. 
Tis not one Democritus will serve turn 
to ry « in these days; we have now 
need of a Democritus to laugh at Demoe- 
ritus, one jester to flout another, one fool 
to flear at another,—a great Stentorian 
Democritus, as big as that Rhedian Co- 
lossus ; for now, as Salisburiensis said in 
his time, totus mundus histrionem agit— 
the whole world plays the fool ; we have 
a new theatre, a new scene, a new co- 
medy of errors, a new company of per- 
sonate actors ; Volupie Sacre (as Calea- 
guinus wittily feigns in his Apologues) 
are celebrated all the world over, where 
all the actors were madmen and fools, 
and every hour changed habits, or took 
that which came next.” 


He admits that some might ob- 
ject against him that he, as a bene- 
ficed divine, might have more fitly 
written sermons; but of that class 
of works he “saw no such great 
need ;” there being already “so 
many commentaries, treatises, pam- 
phlets, expositions, sermons, that 
whole teams of oxen cannot draw 
them.” The reader of Burton need 
only turn to the “Oure of Despair” 
in the last division of his treatise, 
in order to feel assured that if the 
writer had thought fit to devote his 
extraordinary stores of learning and 
powers of composition to pulpit 
oratory, Donne would have had a 
formidable rival in his less known 
contemporary. But the pulpit was 
not his favourite line; and it was 
probably rather his studentship at 
Christchurch than his deliberate 
choice which led him to take holy 
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orders. “Iam,” says he, “ by my 
profession a divine, and by mine 
inclination a physician.” Yet he 
entertained the idea of some future 
publication more in the way of his 
calling.—“ If this my discourse be 
over-medicinal, or savour too much 
of humanity, I promise thee that I 
will hereafter make thee amends in 
some treatise of divinity.”"~-One 
feels curious to know what sort of 
sermons he preached to the good 
people of St. Thomas’s in Oxford, 
and whether, on the one hand, he 
took any pains to adapt his powers 
to their level, or they, on the other, 
had any distinct appreciation of their 
learned vicar. The only thing re- 
corded of him in connection with his 
parochial duties there, so far as we 
are aware, is, that he built the south 
porch of the church a.p. 1621, and 
always administered the bread at 
the Holy Communion in the wafer 
form, 

He professes to find the disease 
of which he treats—‘ melancholy 
madness "——-so universal amongst 
mankind, that almost no condition 
is free from it. ‘ You shall find 
that kingdoms and provinces are 
melancholy, cities and families, all 
creatures, vegetal, sensible, and ra- 
tional—that all sorts, sects, ages, 
conditions, are out of tune. Folly, 
melancholy, madness, are but one 
disease ; delirium is a common 
name to all. All fools are mad, 
though some madder than others. 
And who is not a fool? who is 
free from melancholy‘ who is not 
touched more or less in habit or 
disposition ?” In fact, the whole 
of this portion of his preface is but 
a sermon upon the text of the Stoic 
philosopher, that all men were mad 
—Stoics themselves included. He 
sets to work to establish this thesis 
in the most comprehensive manner. 
Solomon, he shows, was a fool by 
his own confession (Prov. xxiii. 2), 
and St. Paul himself admits that he 
was occasionally no better. Svo- 
crates, after consulting all the phi- 
losophers in order to find out a wise 
man, came to the conclusion * that 
all men were’ fools;” and other 


philosophers say the same of him, 
As to learned men in general, you 
have only to listen to their deliber- 
ately recorded opinions of each other 
to be convinced that they are the 
greatest fools in the world. He 
cunningly anticipates a possible re- 
tort of the reader on this point—. 
* Democritus, that common flouter 
of folly, was ridiculous himself,” 
He quotes an old law maxim, to the 
effect that “ all women are ordi- 
narily fools;” but ‘let no fair reader 
feel aggrieved, for such are all men 
also. Of all estates, and of all ages, 
“ youth is mad—stulti adolescentuli ; 
old age little better—deliri senes,” 
The only man whom he would allow 
to have a taste of wisdom is Theo- 
phrastus, who regretted his own 
death ‘ because he was just then 
beginning to be wise”’—~at one hun- 
dred and seven years old; which, 
as Burton observes, was rather late 
in the day. But not only indivi- 


duals—*‘ kingdoms, provinces, and © 


politick bodies, are liable likewise, 
sensible and subject to this disease,” 
Those who lived to see the French 
Reign of Terror might have well 
discussed such a theory in a more 
earnest strain than Barton’s. Bishop 
Butler, walking in his garden with 
his chaplain in those terrible days, 
turned round to his companion 
after an interval of meditation, and 
asked him seriously whether he 
thought it possible for nations, like 
men, to have fits of insanity? There 
were phenomena in that Revolution 
which were sufficient to justify the 
bishop’s speculation. Our present 
author pushes his argument still 
further. Even animals have ‘this 
melancholy madness, “ Put a bird 
in a cage, he will die for sullenness; 
or a beast in a pen, and take his 
young ones or companions from 
him, and see what effect it will 
cause.” And even what he calls 
“ vegetals’ are liable (so he will have 
it) to the same diseases. Lead is 
“ saturnine by nature ;” and a plant, 
if removed, will pine away. 

Of course, our author observes, 
his is not the popular doctrine. 
On the contrary, we all think our- 
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selves wise; and this is, in truth— 
and he quotes Solomon, Pliny, and 
Seneca to the point—the most in- 
disputable symptom of folly. Never 
was a wiser age than his own, he 
says, if one could take its own testi- 
mony. 

“In former times they had but seven 
wise men; now you can scarce find so 
many fools. Thales sent the golden 
tripos, which the fishermen found, and 
which the oracle commanded to be given 
to the wisest, to Bias, Bias to Solon, &e. 
If such a thing were now found, we 
should all fight for it, as the three god- 
desses did for the golden apple—we are 
so wise. We have women politicians, 
children metaphysicians; every silly 
fellow can square a circle, make per- 
petual motions, find the philosopher's 
stone, interpret Apocalypsis, make new 
theoricks, a new system of the world, 
new logic, new philosophy, &e, We 
think so well of ourselves, and that is 
an ample testimony of much folly.” 

After a very long exordium— 
which is, however, one of the best 
parts of the book—he proceeds to 
treat of melancholy as to—1. Its 
nature; 2. Its causes; 8. Its symp- 
toms. [le gives a most elaborate 
synopsis, as a kind of index to the 
work, in which all the heads of his 
discourse are indicated in their sec- 
tions, members, and sub-sections. 
Whether this was for his own 
amusement, or as a kind of solemn 
joke upon the subtleties of the 
schoolmen’s logical divisions and 
subdivisions, one can scarcely tell; 
certainly he could not expect many 
of his readers to enter upon the 
study in the severely philosophical 
spirit which such an apparatus im- 
plies—“ to take up melancholy as a 
science,” in modern Oxford lan- 
guage. At any rate, modern students 
will be rather apt to run on delighted 
with the rich flow of quaint anecdote 
and quotation, bewildered in a plea- 
sant maze (for Burton’s digressions 
are of the longest and boldest), than 
to pause from time to time to take 
up the several steps of the discus- 
sion, or observe carefully that “sub- 
section 7” is a branch of “member 
8.” It is only the critical reader 
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bound to thls more eysecnatin 
bound to this more syste 
less luxurious proceeding. 
After premising that no man is 
free from disease of some kind—a 
— which we believe is still 
eld by the faculty—he proceeds 
to a preliminary “digression” as to 
the anatomy of the body and of the 
mind. The first we may leave un- 
noticed: medical technicalities are 
not lively reading at the best, and 
the anatomical science of two 
hundred and fifty years ago is not 
very valuable. He has certainly 
done his best to give his 
something of the poetry of science, 
even in dealing with this very 
technical subject; sho how 
“the brain” in the highest region 
is, as it were “a privy counsellor 
and chancellor to the heart,” which 
(in the second region the chest) “as 
a king keeps his court, and by bis 
arteries communicates life to the 
whole body;” while in the third 
or lower region “the liver resides 
as a legate @ latere ;” and the Jungs 
is “the town-clark or crier, as an 
orator to a king; annexed to the 
heart to express his thoughts by 
voice.” The anatomy of the soul 
is more curious, though it is about 
the hardest reading in the 
and has no doubt turned back many 
a lazy reader who has opened Burton 
in search of amusement. But we 
will not stop now to examine how 
“there be in all fourteen species ot 
the understanding.” Let us - 
ceed to ascertain.what this “ melan- 
choly,” atra bdilis, is, There is one 
species of it 
“which comes and goes upon srw | 


small occasion of sorrow, nD 
sickness, &c.” with which this 
treatise will have nothing to do; 


in this sense, “melancholy is the 
character of - mortality.” It is 
melancholy proper, “in habit, mor- 


bus chronicus,” with which we have - 


to do. Burton accepts what he 
calls the “common” definition of 
it, “a kind of dotage without a 
fever, having for his ordinary com- 
panions fear and sadness, without 
8 


“in disposition,” ° 
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any apparent occasion.”* Those 
who are most liakle to it are per- 
sons either “ of a black, or of a high 
sanguine complexion” (which gives 
rise to different forms of the dis- 
ease, which shows itself in more 
violent symptoms in the latter 
temperament) ; but, indeed, our 
author goes on to say, “I cannot 
except any complexion, any age, 
condition, sex or age, but fools and 
stoics, which (according to Synesius) 
are never troubled with any manner 
of passion.” We do not know how 
far the philosophers may be pleased 
with an exemption granted in such 
coiapany, but it may be some com- 
fort to the fools in these days of 
universal wisdom. On the other 
hand, we fear that some of our very 
saturnine and disagreeable friends, 
if they study Burton, will shelter 
themselves under his authority, and 
set down to their superior genius 
what is due to their bad digestion. 
* Generally,” saith Rhasis, “ the finest 
wits and most generous spirits are, 
before other, obnoxious to it.” It 
will be a great temptation to those 
who ‘feel themselves “dull, heavy, 
lazy,” “uncheerful in countenance 
pe | not pleasant to behold” to 
plead that these are the tokens of a 
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here remarked of the same characters 
that “their memories are for the 
most part good, they have happy 


wits and excellent apprehensions,” 
Even the authority of Aristotle is 


quoted to the same effect. There 
may be an unpleasant amount’ of 
truth in the theory. The temper 
which sees a sadness and a weari- 
ness in all things is the scourge of 
a higher nature than the buoyant 
animalism which finds delight in 
every hour of existence. There 
may be a moral lesson in discon- 
tent. “Ennui,” says a preacher of no 
ordinary powers,t- “is one of the 
signatures of man’s immortality.” 
It is “a thing,” says anether writer,t 
“which fools never know, and 
clever men only dispel by active 
exertion.” Omnia vanitas has more 
than one interpretation. 

As to the causes of melancholy, the 
author runs into some very fantastic 
digressions. ‘“‘How far the power . 
of spirits and devils doth extend, 
and whether they can cause this or 
any other disease, is a serious ques- 
tion, and worthy to be considered.” 
Testimonies from various writers, of 
whom few readers will have heard, 
are produced in support of both 
sides of the question; but the 








superior mind, when they find it author’s sympathies are plainly 





* It has been more than insinuated, by Dibdin and others, that the author of 
this Anatomy, the prey of so many literary pirates, was himself, to a certain extent, 
a copyist. That there were abundance of treatises on melancholy, in all languages, 
before the appearance of this book, is of course true; aud that he made free use of 
them in the way of reference and quotation, he declares himself in his ample foot- 
notes. It would require a research into forgotten literature almost as laborious as 
Burton’s own, to refute this charge effectually. But the definition of melancholy 
just quoted from his pages, affords a convenient opportunity of showing, by an ex- 
amination of one particular instance, how far the author was likely to take anything 
at second-hand. One of the books to which he is thought to have been indebted is 
A Treatise of Melancholie, by Timothy Bright, M.D., first printed in 1586. [The 
work is very scarce, and the British Museum has only an imperfect copy.] There 
is no question but that Burton made use of the book, for he quotes from it, or 
refers to it more than once. And there are several passages in the old physician’s 
word from which at first sight it might appear that the later writer had borrowed. 
For instance, Bright’s definition of melancholy is ‘‘a doting of the reason through 
vaine feare, procured by fault of the melancholic humour.” Now, upon com- 
paring this with Burton's, as given above, it will be seen that the terms are the 
same. But when we come to examine the process by which the later author 
arrives at his definition, we see that Bright got his term “ dotage” fro:n Aretzeus ; 
“of the reason” from Montaltus, Albertus, Bottonus, d&c,; “fear,” as a necessary 
ingredient, from Hercules de Saxonia, ec. ; and “black choler,” or “the melan 
cholic humour,” as the cause, from Paul of Agina. Both had probably recourse 
to the same authorities, and hence the resemblance. 

+ F. W. Robertson. }{ Sir Bulwer Lytton (in a letter to Lady Blessington). 














with the demonologists. Some 
strange speculations on the sub- 
ject he cannot indeed admit, as, 
for instance, that these devils are 
corporeal, as David Orusius and 
others would have it; Bodine even 
being so particular as to note that 
“in their proper shapes they are 
round.” Leo Suavius, a French- 
man, will have “the ayre to be as 
full of them as snow falling in 
the skies;” and Paracelsus “ stiffly 
maintains’ that “the air is not 
so full of flies in summer as it is 
at all times of invisible devils ”—a 
very uncomfortable doctrine. Not 
that they are invisible at all times 
and to all people; “that holy man 
Ketellus, in Nubrigensis, had an 
especial grace to see devils, and to 
talk with them.” Facius Caran, 
father of the great physician, an. 
1491, 13th August (the son, who 
records it, is very properly exact as 
to the date), “conjured up seven 
devils in Greek apparel, about forty 
years of age, some ruddy of com- 
plexion, and some pale;” nay, we 
are tok! a few pages farther on that 
be had epe—‘‘an aerial devil”— 


“pound to him for twenty and 
eight years.” Was-it to learn 
‘ physic that he served this ap- 
preaticeship ? Burton is carefal 
not to commit himself to the 
trath either of these philoso- 


phers’ speculations or of their per- 
sonal experiences; but he declares 
his own belief that “ whirlwinds 
and tempestuous storms, which our 
meteorologists generally refer to na- 
tural causes, are more often caused 
by those aerial devils in their seve- 
ral quarters "—tripudium agentes” 
—“rejoicing in the death of a 
sinner.” How far they are influen- 
tial in producing melancholy he 
leaves undecided; but he thinks 
that this humour has been rightly 
termed by Serapion “ balneum dia- 
boli, the devil’s bath,” as inviting 
him to come into it. 
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Besides evil spirits and magi- 
cians, their servants, he holds that 
the stars may be a disposing cause, 
The conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter in Libra, or Saturn and 
the moon in Scorpio, is significant 
of future madness or melancholy, 
There can be no question as to 
Burton’s own belief in judicial 
astrology. He apologises for it 
gracefully—“ Nam et doetis hisce 
erroribus versatus sum”—and pro- 
fesses that he does not carry his be- 
lief to an extreme. The stars “do 
incline, but not compel—agunt, non 
cogunt ;” but he will not waste, 
time in arguing with those whe 
“will attribute no vertue at all to 
the heavens, or to sun or mopr, 
more than . to their signs at an inr 
keeper’s post;” to his view, “ the 
heaven is -a great book whose 
letters are the stars, wherein are 
written many strange things for 
such as can read.” ea 

Passing from these more fantas- 
tical speculations, we come to cer- 
tain causes of Melancholy more 
commonly recognised. Worse than 
all devils* or witches, or adverse 
conjunctions of the planets, are the 
malignant Genii of Diet and Air. 
Six non-natural* things there are, 
“so much spoken of amongst pliy- 
sicians,” in which lie the causes of 
all diseases, this of “ black’ choler ” 
included; and these are, Diet, Air, 
Secretions, Exercise, Sleep, and the 
Passions. Of these, Diet stands 
first in the opinion of all physicians. 
“Tt is the mother of diseases, let 
the father be what he will,” says 
Fernel, the great French physician. 
Burton supplies a very full collec- 
tion of precepts as to what parti- 
cular articles of food are to be 
chosen or avoided; but as he is 
impartial jn his quotations from all 
the celebrated authorities in ancient 
medicine, and as doctors prover- 
bially disagree, the result to the - 
anxious inquirer is not altogether 





* The term non-natural was fashionable in the medical science of that day. It 
was applied to such cases of disease as were not congenital, A namesake of the 
author of the Anatomy, John Burton, M.D., of York, wrote a 7'reatise on the Non- 


naturals, in 1738. 
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satisfactory. “Gomesius doth im- 
moderately extol sea-fish, which 
others as much vilifie;” “ Messarius 
commends salmon, which Bruerinus 
contradicts ;” Paulus Jovius ‘ com- 
mends lampreys, and saith none 
speak against them but inepti and 
serupulosi—some scrupulous __per- 
sons.” Carp is a fish of which, says 
our author, “I know not what to 
determine ;” it “hath a taste of mud, 
as Franciscus Bonsuetus poetically 
defines in his Liber de Aquatilibus” 
(and as we can prosaically confirm 
from personal experience); never- 
theless, “‘ Freitagius extols it for an 
exeellent wholesome meat,” “and 
so do most of our éountry gentle- 
men.” The present Leo Ruasticus, 
Esq., prefers Scotch salmon, we are 
bound to say in justice to his taste. 
Venison is still “a pleasant meat, 
in great esteem with us at our 
solemn feasts;” and we conscien- 
tiously dissent from the dictum, 
though it were fortified by the 
opinions of a thousand physicians, 
Greek, Latin, French, or English, 
that it is “a melancholy meat, and 
begets bad blood.” No «doubt, ‘as 
Barton’ says, it ought to be “ well 
prepared by cookery ;” and it could 
only have been the atrocious culi- 
nary arrangements in the kitchen 
at Obristcharch in his days that 
could have induced the assertion 
that it is “generally bad, and sel- 
dom to be used.” On another 
poiiit we are quite willing to agree 
with him; we recommend no dys- 
peptic student to eat horse (not if he 
knows it). Even “young foals” we 
shotild be shy of recommending as 
an article of diet, although “ com- 
monly eaten in Spain, and to fur- 
nish the navies often used.” Some 
revelations as to certain tins of pre- 
served meats supplied to her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s ships lead us to 
think that these delicacies are still 
im vogue with navy contractors. 
Wine is set down by the antho- 
_ Yities as a great cause of head- 
melancholy. “ Guianerius (7?ract. 
15, ¢. 2) tells a story of two Duatch- 
men to whom he gave entertain- 
ment in his house, that in one 
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month’s space were both melan- 
choly by drinking of wine; one 
did naught but sing, the other 
sigh.” A melancholy Dutchman 
keeping up a perpetual chant must 
have been a guest that no one but 
an experimental physician would 
have entertained long. One great 
delight in reading old Burton is 
that you never feel certain when 
Democritus, in telling his gravest 
stories, is not laughing at you in 
his sleeve;—not an agreeable fea- 
tare in the conversation of a living 
philosopher, but at which your self- 
conceit takes no offence in one 
whose only -personality is a title- 
page. Beer, on the other hand, our 
author strongly commends, though 
in opposition to authorities : “ ’Tis 
a most wholesome and a pleasant 
drink,” “and much the better for 
the hop, that rarefies it, and hath 
an especial vertue against melan- 
choly.” It may be very fairly sur- 
mised that Christchurch brewed 
good ale in those days, and that 
Democritus junior patronised the 
tap. He had sense enough, no 
doubt, to recognise the truth of 
one golden rule in the matter of 
dietaries, which he quotes as being 
as ancient as Hippocrates—that 
what a man relishes most commonly 
agrees with him. 

Unwholesome air, excess or de- 
fect of sleep and exercise, and other 
neglects of the body, are set down 
as proximate causes of melancholy. 
So also, disordered passions, which 
are dwelt on at considerable length 
in Aristotelian fashion. On the 
great question of the connection 
between matter and spirit-—‘ how 
the body, being material, worketh 
upon the immaterial. soul ”’-—he is 
content to refer us to Oornelius 
Agrippa and Lemnins in their trea- 
tises on occult philosophy. We can- 
not boast of an acquaintance with 
these learned writers, but can guess 
that they leave the humiliating fact 
pretty much as they found it. It 
is @ most anomalous and inexplica- 
ble state of things, that merely be- 
cause & man’s internal cooking-ap- 
paratus is a little ont ef order, he 
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should go nigh to hating all his 
neighbours, and making all his 
neighbours hate him; that a good 
digestion should be the root of nine- 
tenths of the moral virtues: but so 
itis. And when will society listen 
to the plea which our honest ana- 
tomist puts forth on behalf of those 
unfortunate mortals, who find their 
moral and intellectual being “so 
tied and captivated oy their inferior 
senses?” ‘ This melancholy,” says 
he, “deserves to be pitied of all 
men, and to be respected with a 
tender compassion.” Pity, indeed! 
we wish the unfortunate dyspeptic 
may get it. No—if a man wants 
pity, let him break his leg, and get 
laid up comfortably for six weeks, 
Then he shall enjoy all the luxury 
of concentrating upon himself the 
interest and sympathies of a whole 
household—nay, a whole neighbour- 
hood. Bright eyes shall watch him, 
eager to anticipate his every wish, 
fair hands shall minister to his ne- 
cessities, and fairy forms hover 
about, slaves to his bidding. But 
let him get up in the morning, 
sound in wind and limb to all ap- 
pearance, with nothing particular 
to complain of, only feeling as if 
he had got the whole world upon 
his shoulders, like Atlas, and was 
on the point of breaking down 
under it—heavy as if. with the 
shadow of some unknown calamity 
—with all the little troubles of life 
magnified in his mental focus, like 
those hideous water-monsters in the 
hydro-oxygen microscope—“ agelas- 
tos, meestus, cogitabundus—looking 
as if he had newly come forth of 
Trophonius’s den—(do we not know 
the symptoms as well as old Bur- 
ton?)—and see how much pity or 
respect such an unhappy sufferer is 
likely to meet with from this pre- 
sent hard-hearted generation. De- 
mocritus had surely experienced 
the tender sympathies of some of 
his Ohristchurch friends when he 
wrote as follows :— 


“Tt is an ordinary thing for such as 
are sound,to laugh at this dejected pusil- 
.lanimity, and those other symptoms of 
melancholy, to make themselves merry 
with them, and to wonder at such, as 
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toys and trifles which may be resisted 
and withstood if they will themselves; 
but let him that so wonders, consider 
with himself, that if a man should tell 
him on a sudden that some of his 
“ a were gs could he choose 
ut grieve? or set him upon a steep 
sek, whats he should be in y see to be 
ira es could he be secure? Yea, 
ut you infer that such men have a just 
cause to grieve, a true object of fear: so 
have melancholy men an inward cause, 
a perpetual fume and darkness, causing 
grief, fear, suspicion, which they carry 
with them—an object which cannot be 
removed, but sticks as close, and is as in- 
py as a shadow to a body; and, 
who can expel or overrun his shadow / 
Remove heat of the liver,a cold stomach, 
weak spleen—take away the cause, and 
then bid them not grieve nor fear, or be 
heavy, dull, lumpish: otherwise counsel 
pref little good: you may as well bid 
him that is sick of an ague not to be 
dry, or him that is wounded not to feel 


pain.” 


So much for the nature and the 
causes of melancholy; the second 
part of our treatise concerns its 
cure. A hard matter, the author 
tells us, but not impossible. He 
notices some proposed remedies 
only to reject them. He advises— 
and we trust our present readers 
will agree with him—not to have 
recourse to what, by a rather curi- 
ous anticipation, he calls “ magne- 
tical cures”—or, in more plain lan- 
guage, “diabolical means ”—that © 
is, spells, charms, incantations, and 
the like. Sorcerers, he says, are 
common enough in every village— 
“and they have’ commonly St. Oa- 
therine’s wheel printed in the roof 
of their mouth, or in some other 
part about them”—a trade-mark 
which it may be useful thus to note 
for the protection of the ingenuous . 
public who attend modern séances, 
and by which we recommend thent 
to make a point of testing the 
genuine article—taking care not to 
ge their fingers bitten. Paracelsus 
will have it that no one shall take 
it in hand to deal with melancholy, 
who is not at once “a magician, a 
chymist, a philosopher, and an as- 
trologer.” Burton is cautious as to 
giving any decided opinion of his 
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own as to the possibility of such 
meats. of cure, but he holds them 
to be plainly unlawful. He admits, 
nevertheless, that there is a superna- 
tural Vis medicatria, to which we 
may lawfully apply, and of which 
all “vertue of stones, herbs, plants, 
seeds, &c.,” are but “intermediate 
ministers;” and he weaves very 
gracefully together, in his own pe- 
culiar style, the acknowledgment of 
the heathen poet—“ A Jove princi- 
pium”—the moral contained in the 
fable of Hercules and the waggoner, 
and the golden precept which was 
so fully recognised by the good phy- 
sicians of old—Galen, Crato, Lz- 
lius, and their followers— Sine 
oratione et invocatione Dui nihil 
Jucias.” 
. The sovereign cures for melan- 
choly are to be sought in uccord- 
ance with what we have’ seen of its 
nature and its causes. Greater than 
all wizards, astrologers or physi- 
‘ glans are the “three Salernitan 
doctors—Dr. Merryman, Dr. Dict, 
and Dr, Quiet »— 
“Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 
Hee tria,—mens leta, requies, mode- 
rata dieta,”* 
This was one of the celebrated 
maxims of the school of Salerno, 
which, under the Lombard princes, 
rose to the highest renown through- 
out Europe. It was there that the 
Arabian chemists and physicians 
tanght the secrets of the. East. 
Paris for sciences, Bonn for law, 
Orleans for successful writers, Sa- 
lerno for medicine,—is the distri- 
bution of Thomas Aquinas. ‘The 
maxims of this school_were con- 
densed into a convenient set of 
aphorisms in rhymed Latin verse of 
the twelfth century, and were trans- 
lated into varivus languages. On 
the precept quoted above, Burton 
rests as the foundation of all sound 
treatinent of this terrible disease. 
“Make a melancholy man fat,” saith 
Rhasis, ‘and thou hast finished the 
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cure.” Let him ‘that is vexed with 
this Nemesis of the body, look well 
to his diet above all things. And in 
this, says Barton very sensibly, “T 
conclude our own experience is the 
best physician—let every man ob- 
serve and be a law unto himself.” 
He reminds us’ of the Emperor 
Tiberius’s remark, which we have 
since freely translated, into a pro- 
verb, that “‘a man after thirty is 
either a fool or a physician.” He 
approves of the Roman custom of 
taking the chief meal at the close of 
the day; a point of medical discip- 
line in which our physicians of the 
last generation made a_ perverse 
step backwards, tormenting the un- 
happy dyspeptic with raw mutton- 
chops at one o'clock. On the other 
hand, Burton and his learned an- 
thorities forbid a variety of dishes, 
which modern experience more 
reasonably concludes, under limita- 
tions, to be conducive to easy diges- 
tion; much more so than the cut- 
and-come-again at what our ances- 
tors used to call “ wholesome roast 
and boiled.” In nothing did the 





national obstinacy and prejudice of - 


Englishmen maintain its ground 
longer against reason and convie- 
tion, than in the deeply-seated be- 
lief in the virtues of, the national 
cookery. No doubt our hereditary 
jealousy of France had much to do 
with it. 

“Water,” says Burton, “should 
be good.” “ Rain-water is purest;” 
next in merit is “that which riseth 
in the east and runneth eastward, 
from flinty,.chalky, gravelly ground.” 
We confess to a very limited expe- 
rience of water as a beverage, except 
under the modifications admitted 
by our temperance: poet in June 
last; t certainly, if we drank it, we 
should like it good. There used to 
be some in Borton’s time, “in Tur- 
key, Persia, India (as our mer- 
chants observe), as good as our 
beer;” but that, we are afraid, has 





* See Regimen Sanitatis Salerni; or the School of Salerne, dc. 4to. London: 
1649. This editivn has a very indifferent translation of the Latin maxims into 
English verse. Bvrton appears to have quoted from a Latin prose version, - 


+ Blackwood's Mugaziney vol. \xxxix. p. 749. 
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been dfunk out long since. “ The 
Ohoaspis in Persia was preferred by 
the Persian kings before wine itself.” 
Something depends, no doubt, on the 
quality of the Persian wine; we have 
tasted home-made British, to which 
any water—even “ still, white, 
and thick, like that of Nilus in 
zypt”—would have been prefer- 
able. 

Good air again, is an essential 
point in the case. Upon this Buar- 
ton makes a long and amusing di- 
gression, carrying his reader all 
round the habitable globe in search 
of it, where we shall not follow 
him. A good situation should be 
chosen for a house, bearing in mind 
that “the best soile commonly yields 
the worst aire.” “ A dry sandy spot” 
—“rather hilly than plain’— a 
cotswold country”—with a pleasant 
prospect, are what he would recom- 
mend; the last alone “ will ease 
melancholy, as Gomesius contends.” 
“ Qur country gentlemen” are too 
apt, in his mind, to “build in bot- 
toms, or near woods.” Some, in- 
deed, “suppose that a thick foggy 
air helps the memory;” and (we 
fear the compliment is rather mali- 
cious to the sister university) “ Oam- 
den commends the site of Cambridge 
because it is so near the fens.” But 
of all remedies, change of air is that 
which works wonders. “ No better 
physic for a melancholy man than 
change of air and variety of places, 
to travel abroad and see fashions.” 
It is no new fancy of our fashionable 
physicians to order their patients, 
who are suffering from the compli- 
- cations of nervousness or indiges- 
tion, to the sea or to the German 
baths ; their predecessors in the 
dark ages appear to have attached 
quite as much weight to such pre- 
scriptions. No need to quote Rhasis, 
Montaltus, Oelsus, &c.; let one tes- 
timony from “that great doctor,” 
Lelius, a Fonte Eugubinus, stand 
for all; he notes at the end of seve- 
ral of his recorded consultations, 
and doubtless with perfect :trath— 
“Many other things helped; but 
change of air was that which wrought 
the cure, aud did most good.” 
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Exercise, both of body and mind, 
is almost of equal virtue in thegeur- 
ative process. All nature, says the 
philosopher, delights in exercise, 
“The heavens themselves run con- 
tinually round; the sun riseth and 
setteth ; the moon increaseth and 
decreaseth ; stars, and planets keep 
their constant motions; the air is 
still tossed by the winds ; the waters 
ebb and fiow, to their conservation 
no doubt, to teach us that we should 
ever be in action.” The whole of 
this chapter, which treats of “ Exer- 
cise rectified,” is-rich in anecdote 
and allusion, “to the sweet content 
and capacity of the reader,” as Bar- 
ton himself says of other books; 
but we must not now linger over it. 
He holds all amusements to be in- 
nocent, which have an innocent _in- 
tent; even stage-plays and dancing 
—“ howsoever they be heavily cen- 
sured by some severer Oatoes”—are 
allowable, he thinks, to frail mor- 
tality in search of recreation, He 
will subscribe heartily, he says, to 
King James’s declaration in favour 
of “‘May-games, wakes, and Whit- 
sun ales.” Yet he is not ignorant 
that there are higher ‘and better 
things, even as relaxation, for the 
mind. The Ohristchurch student 
knows no delight like that which 
he enjoys amongst his favourite 
books—“so great pleasure, such 
sweet content than is in study.” 
He would himself prescribe no bet- 
ter remedy, in most cases, than “ the 
learning of some art or science.” 
This method of cure will hardly be- 
come so popular as change of air and 
liberal amusement. The modefn 
ZEsculapius. may safely counsel to 
the pale invalid who has had too 
much work or too mach idleness, a 
moor in Scotland or a trip to Ham- 
burg, and pocket his fee with the 
consciousness of having at least 
given a palatable prescription ; but 
it would be striking out a novel line, 
and oné which would perhaps hardly 
pay, to advise him forthwitlt to “ de- 
monstrate a proposition in Euclide 
his five last books, extract a square 
root,” or even to study “ that plea- 
sant tract of Machometes Bragledi- 
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nus, De Superficierum Divisionibus,” 
or read Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Temporum, and Petavius, bis adver- 
sary, till he understand them.” The 
reader fancies he sees the smile on 
Democritus’s face here; has all the 
rest of this grave advice been really 
badinage? He is not mutch reas- 
sured by what follows: “If those 
other do not affect him, and. his 
means be great, to employ his purse 
and fill his head he may go find the 
philosopher’s stone.” -They who 
are scarcely so ambitions as to em- 
bark upon this last discovery, may 
amuse themselves with lighter ex- 
periments ; as, for instance, “ Cor- 
nelius Drible his perpetual motion ;” 
or that friend of whom “ Marcel- 
lus Vrenken, an Hollander,” makes 
mention as being “about an instru- 
ment” (perhaps he has finished it 
by this time) “quo videbit qua in al- 
tero horizonte sit”—by which he can 
see what is going on under another 
horizon. The temptation held out 
to human curiosity in this last inven- 
tion would seem to be almost irre- 
sistible. 

Sleep, in the next place, should 
,be attended to; Paracelsus holds 
it to be “the chiefest thing in all 
physic.” “Some cannot sleep for 
witches and fascinations;” it may be 
so with some of our present readers; 
it may possibly have been so with 
ourselves, when we were “ callidus 
jucenta ;” but those days are past. 
The spell of fascination is not woven 
that can now distract our philoso- 
phical repose. “To read some plea- 
sant author till he be asleep,” is open 
to, objection unless your bed-curtains 
have been steeped in a fire-proof 
solution ; but of all recipes against 
wakefulness we must protest against 
that of Atius (even though he be 
the man who was “ thrice consul”), 
who orders the patients “a sup 
of vinegar as they go to bed.” 
“ Rhasis seems to deliberate about 
it.” Burton does not, apparently ; 
“T say, a nutmeg and ale, or a good 
draught of muscadine, with a tost 
or a nutmeg, or a posset of the 
same.” We say so too—anything but 
the vinegar. 
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Last, and not least, in the cure, 
are, “‘mirth, music, and merry com- 
pany.” First, indeed, of the Saler- 
nitan trio, walks Dr. Merryman. Hig 
prescriptions are “that sole nepen- 
thes of Homer, Helena’s boule, Ve- 
nus’s girdle, so renowned of old,” 
This atrabilious plague “ begins with 
sorrow (saith Montanus), it must be 
expelled with hilarity.” 

We are also furnished with se- 
veral excellent philosophical argu- 
merts as remedies against discon- 
tent, some of them more ingenious 
than practical. Are we melancholy 
from imprisonment or loss of liberty? 
We are to remember that no man 
is free; all are slaves—“ lovers to 
their mistresses, rich men to their 
gold, courtiers generally to lust and 
ambition, and all slaves to our affee- 
tions.” As to imprisonment—‘ we 
are all prisoners; what is our life 
but a prison? In Muscovy. and 
many northern parts they are im- 
prisoned half the year in stoves; 
they dare not peep out for cold; 
at Aden, in Arabia, they are pen- 
ned in all day long with that other 
extreme of heat.” We in England 
are imprisoned by the sea. As to 
banishment, that should be no cause 
for melancholy; “to a wise man 
there is no difference of climes; 
friends are everywhere to him that 
behaves himself well; and a prophet 
is not esteemed in his own coun- 
try.” Our author bas no sympathy 
with nostalgia. “’Tis a childish hu- 
mour, to hone after home, to be dis- 
content with that which others seek ; 
to prefer, as base Islanders and Nor- 
wegiaus do, their own rugged iland 
before Italy and Greece, the gardens 
of the world.” If, in spite of such 
impregnable argumeftts, any trae Bri- 
ton be still apt to prefer “his own 
rugged iland,” we can only~.give 
him the advice with which Burton 
conclades his chapter—* Read Peter 
Alcionius his two books of this sub- 

ject.” 

To the remedial powers of physic, 
technically so called, Burton is not 
altogether complimentary. He finds 
good authorities who maintain that 
those tribes who are so happy as 
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not to have invented doctors, live 
the longest, and have the best health, 
“ Dismarius Bleskenius, in his accu- 
rate description of Island” (Iceland), 
assures his readers that “ without 
physic or physician they live many of 
them 250 years.” Certain ancient 
writers, in their description of our 
own island, observe, “ that there was 
of old no use of physick among us, 
and but little at this day, except it be 
for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting 
courtiers, and sta!l-fed gentlemen lub- 
bers; the country people use kitchen 
physic.” He reminds us that Plato 
made it a sign of a corrupt common- 
wealth, ‘ where lawyers and physi- 
cians did abound ;” and he tells us 
how one Canonherius, “ a great doc- 
tor himself, one of their own tribe,” 
proves by sixteen arguments that 
physic is #no art at all; no, not 
worthy of the name of a liberal 
science, but full of impostors, and 
does generally more harm than 
good.” ‘The devil himself was the 
first inventor of it;” for Apollo 
claims it,—“ and who was Apollo 
but the divell?” His banter upon 
this subject is very amusing, both 
here and elsewhere in his book; but 
he checks himself at last, and recants 
—“ lest some physician should mis- 
take me, and deny me physick when 
I am sick.” Apollo, he confesses, 
was worthily deified, and the art is 
noble and divine, Still, “a discreet 
and godly physician” will prefer diet 
to medicine; and it has been often 
found, as Lzlius records in his con- 
sultations, that “after a deal of 
physic to no purpose, left to them- 
selves, they have recovered.” 

He has also, scattered here and 
there, a few words of sgund advice to 
the patient. Not to “too nig- 
gardly miserable of his purse;” nor 
“too bold to practise upon himself ;” 
and above all things to have con- 
fidence in his physician. Wonderful 
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is the power of Imagination, both in 
producing and removing such di 
as this treatise ge with, “ Plures 
sanat, in quem plures confid: 
says Oardan; and this is vimnitted 
by great physicians to have been a 
notable secret of their success, 

It is not probable that many suf- 
ferers will have recourse to the phar- 
macopeeia of the seventeenth century, 
It contains some strange items, both 
simples and compounds, which mo- 
dern science has either lost or neg- 
lected. Much to be desired were 
that stone called Chelidonius, “found” 
(in those days) “in the belly of a 
swallow, which will cure melancho- 
lics,” and ‘make them amiable and 
merry.” Or that species of loadstone 
which, “ taken in parcels inward, it 
will” (some say), “ like viper’s wine” 
(another desideratum), “ restore 
youth.” All precious stones and 
jewels “have excellent vertues to 
pacifie the affections of the mind; 
and our fair students will learn with 
great satisfaction that this is the phi- 
losophical reason why men” (and we 
suppose women) “so much covet to 
have them.” For the future, when 
the bride has a passion fur sapphires, 
we shall know that she only values 
them for their power to inspire pure 
and chaste thoughts; if she rather 
affect topazes, it can only be in tlie 
hope that this stone “ will increase 
wisdom,” as Oardan promises; or if 
she has a fancy for a set of emeralds, 
it must be that, like Mercurials, she 
admires the emerald “ for his virtues 
in pacifying.” Even a parure of dia- 
monds becomes a laudable object of 
female ambition, when we remember 
that, in the philosophers’ system, “ it 
calmed anger, and strengthened wed- 
ded love; and hence was called the 
Stone of Reconciliation."* Of the 
much-vaunted powers of Paracelsus’ 
aurum potabile— potable gold t— 
grave doubts are to be entertained. 





* See a pleasant chapter in De Barrera’s Gems and Jewels, part iv. ¢. 1. 

+ Here is the receipt, if any curious reader likes to try it, from the Paris phar- 
macopcia :—‘ Dissolve half an ounce of pure gold in two ounces of aqua regia 
(nitro-muriatic acid), employing a gentle heat; add one ounce of oil of rosemary ; 

d 


shake the mixture, and the go 


will quit the acid and unite with the oil, giving 
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It must have been a pretty-looking 
medicine; and we presume that the 
idea is still preserved in the Dantzic 
liqueur known as gold-water, with its 
floating particles of gold-leaf. The 
author is doubtful as to the virtue of 
amulets. He had been even more 
incredulous ; but— 


“ Being in the country in the vaca- 
tion time not many years since, at 
Lindly, in Leicestershire, my father’s 
house, I first observed this amulet of a 
spider in a nut-shell Japped in silke, c&c., 
so applied for an ague by my mother. 
... Among all other experiments, 
this, methought, was most absurd and 
ridiculous ; I could see no warrant for 
it. . Quid aranece cum febre? for what 
antipathy! till at length, rambling 
amongst authors, as often I do, I found 
this very medicine in Dioscorides, ap- 
proved by Matthiolus, repeated by 
Aldrovandus. I began to have a bet- 
ter opinion of it, and to give more 
credit to amulets, when I saw it in 
some cases answer to experience.” 


It is quite consonant with modern 
practice and experience that for this 
complaint there is “‘ no more present 
remedy than a cup of wine or strong 
drink, if it be soberly and oppor- 
tnely used.” But we cannot hold 
with Avicenna’s opinion, that to be 
drunk is “excellent good physic ;” 
or recommend, with Magninus, that 
a patient “ should be so once a-month 
at least,” even though such a grave 
philosopher as Seneca advises it. The 
sober reader will incline, with Bur- 
ton, to think that such doctrines can 
only be maintained by “ heathens and 
dissolute Arabians.” He might have 
found, however, that such bacchana- 
lian maxims were popular in his fa- 
vourite school of Salerno :— 

“Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio vini, 


Hoe ter mane bibas iterum, et fuerit 
medicina.” 


And again, 
§ “Singula post ova, pocula suma nova.” 


The explanation given of this latter 
‘maxim is, “ Because an egg descend- 
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eth but slowly downward, and drink 
causeth it to descend.” * 

There are some other remedies 
suggested which bespeak a very 
vigorous practice amongst the an- 
cient faculty. “ Cardan preseribes 
rubbing with nettles till they blister 
the skin, which likewise Basardus 
Visontinus so much magnifies,” 
**Qauteries and hot irons in the 
suture of the crown” may also be 
used; and certainly, if that kind of 
treatment does not make a man 
lively, it is hard to say what will, 
Also (this must be in extreme cases), 
“tis not amiss to bore the skull with 
an instrument, to let out the faligi- 
nous vapours.” ‘ Guianerius cured 
a noble man in Savoy by boring 
alone, leaving the hole open a month 
together.” Gordonius (@ canny 
Scot, we opine, rather of the slow 
and pradent school, compared with 
his more dashing contemporaries) 
“would have this to be tried 
last, when no other physick will 
serve,” 

A large portion of Burton’s treatise 
is taken up with a discussion of 
the symptoms, causes, and cure 
of love-melancholy (for ‘ Love is 
a species of melancholy”); but on 
this branch of the subject we 
decline, for more reasons than one, 
to enter, except to extract the fol- 
lowing result of a post-mortem ex- 
amination of a lover, “related out of 
Plato ” :— 


“Empedocles the philosopher was 
present at the cutting-up of one that 
died for love; his heart was combust, 
his liver smoakie, his lungs dried up, 
insomuch that he verily believed his 
soul was either, sod or roasted through 
the vehemency of love’s fire.”-—Part 
iii. Sect. 2, M. 3, 8. 1. 


As we have before observed, it is 
often hard to. discover when Burton 
is in earnest, and when he is merely 
indulging in a grave banter. Pro- 
bably he did not always know him- 
self. His mind was so abundantly 
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stored with all varieties of reading, 
from the most fantastic cabalistic 
lore to the grandest and truest wis- 
dom, that it was hard—or he was 
too dreamy—to separate the fanci- 
ful from the real. The canons of 
credibility were not so definitely 
fixed in his time as they are in ours, 
-He does not care to emancipate 
himself altogether from the creed 
of the vulgar of his own day ; rather, 
his was a mind which found con- 
enial food both in what has been 
called “the follies of science,” and 
in the marvels of unlettered credu- 
lity. Of his belief in judicial astro- 
logy we have seen something already ; 
he is unwilling to doubt the exist- 
ence of Lamias and Jneubi. Birds 
of Paradise that live on air and 
dew—the bleeding of a corpse at 
the touch of the murderer—the 
“manifest” raining of lemmer rats 
in Norway—are all brought forward 
as recognised facts, in the way of 
illustration. In the middle of a 
grave digression touching the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and 
the question as to whether the plan- 
ets are inhabited, he stops to won- 
der whether “those two green 
children which Nubrigensis speaks 
of in his time, that fell from heaven, 
came from thence.” And he seems 
to treat this quite as much as a 
matter of scientific observation as 
Japiter’s moons—which, he tells us, 
“T have seen myself.” There are 
those who surmise that Herodotus 
was smiling to himself when he re- 
marked gravely that he knew more 
than he cared to tell about certain 
Egyptian mysteries; and we wil- 
lingly leave to such sagacious critics 
the task of getting at the real mind 
of Democritus junior. 

We have been the more willing 
to re-awaken, as far as this slight 
sketch may serve, the interest once 
felt in Burton’s remarkable book, 
because he seems on the whole to 
have had less than justice done to 
him by professional critics in. mo- 
dern days. Hallam coldly says— 
“T have not found much pleasure 
in glancing over the Anatomy,” and 
complains of its being clogged with 
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excess of reading. A critic who had 
only found time to * glance over” a 
book of this charagter, had scarcely 
a right to give an opinion ew cathe- 
dra upon it, and can only be excused 
by the dire necessity that binds 
critics who undertake the whole 
range of literature to say something. 
Dibdin says, “it is, in a great mea- 
sure, a task to peruse.” We suspect 
that professed bibliomaniacs are apt 
to read a book “from beginning to 
end” after a fashion of their own— 
skipping the intermediate portion, 
and confining their attention to the 
title page and colophon. Bishop 
Kennet remarks—“ This author is 
said to have laboured long in the 
writing of this book to suppress his 
own melancholy, and yet did but 
improve it; and some readers have 
found the same effect.” Their idio- 
syncrasies must have been almost 
as peculiar as that of a certain 
“melancholy Duke of Muscovy,” 
whom Barton mentions, “who was 
instantly sick, if he came but in 
sight of a woman.” 

We have some confidence that 
any reader whose tastes are not 
entirely of the modern school, and 
who may be tempted to take down 
and dust the volumes of the Ana- 
tomy, will find that he has his re- 
ward. By no means let him accept 
this attempt of ours to put some- 
thing like a popular dress upon 
Democritus junior as a substitute 
for that worthy himself. Nothing 
is further from our wish than that 
any one who has not yet made his 
acquaintance, should content him- 
self with an introduction in a re- 
view. At any rate, we may claim 
in this instance to stand acquitted 
of the @ffence of “ forestalling and 
regrating,” which many a modern 
author may bring against his re- 
viewers; if we do not succeed in 
making readers for Burton, at least 
we shall not have lured any away. 


Note-—Charles Lamb is well 
known to have been an admirer 
of the Anatomy. It was one of the 
books which he advised every one 
to read in the folio edition. The 
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following are printed by him as 
“Extracts from a Oommon-place 
Book, which belonged to Robert 
Barton, author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” More than one critic 
has been deceived by them; but 
they are evidently nothing more 
than clever jeu d'esprit, quite in 
Lamb’s style; the imitation is ex- 
cellent :— : 

“T, Democritus junior, have put my 
finishing pen to a tractate, ‘De Melan- 
cholia,’ this day, Dee. 5, 1620. I bless 
the Trinity which hath given me health 
to ones my worthlesse studies so far, 
and make supplication with a Laus Deo 
if in any case these my poor labours 
may be found instrumental to weed out 
black Melancholy, lurking cares, harte- 
grief, from the mind of man. Sed hac 
volo magis quam expecto. 

“TI turn now to my book. J nune, 
liber—goe forth my brave Anatomy, child 
of my brain-sweat, and yee candidi lec- 
tores, lo! here I give him up to you; 
do with him what you please, my mas- 
ters. Some, I suppose, will applaud, 
commend, cry him up (these are my 
friends): he is a flos rarus, forsvoth, a 
none-such, a Phenix (concerning whom 
see Plinius and Mandeville, though Fie- 
nus de Monstris doubteth at large of 
such a bird, whom Montaltus confuting, 
argueth to have been a man, male scru- 
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pulositatis, of @ weak and cowardly 
faith. Christopherus a Vega is with him 
in this), Others again will blame, hiss, 
reprehend in many things, cry down 
altogether my collections for crade, 
inept, putid, post cenam seripta. Cory- 
ate-could write better upon a full meal, 
verbose, inerudite, and not sufficiently 
abounding in authorities.” . . . . . 
“This morning, May 2d, 1662, having * 
first broken my fast upon eggs an 
cooling salades, mellows, water-cr 
those herbs according to Villanova’s 
prescription, who disallows the use of 
meat in a morning, as gross, fat, hebe- 
tante, feral, altogether fitter for wild 
beasts than men, a contra commended 
this herb diet for gentle, active, con- 
ducing to contemplation in most, men, 
I betook myself to the nearest fields, 
(Being in London, I commonly dwell in 
the suburbes, as airiest, quietest, loci- 
musis propriores, free from the noises of 
presen waggons, mechani¢ and base 
workes, spectacles of outlandish birds, 
fishes, crocodiles, Indians, mermaids, 
adde quarrels, fightings, wranglings of 
the common sort, plebs, the rabble, 
duelloes with fists, proper to this Island, 
at which the stilleto’d and secret Italian 
laughs.) Withdrawing myself from 
these buzzing and illiterate vanities, 
with a bezo los manos to the city, 1 begin 
to inhale, draw in, snuff up, as horses 
with dilatis naribus, snorte the fresh 
aires with exceeding great delight.” 
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Tuk scene of the Persian war lies 
midway between Russia and India. 
Its history fills up the blank be- 
tween the siege of Sebastopol and 
the siege of Delhi. No general 
account of this war has yet been 
published, although the journal of 
the late Captain Hunt of H.M. 
78th Highlanders gave a descrip- 
tion of that portion of it in which 
Outram and Havelock were en- 
gaged. This has been read with 
interest by the public, and with an 
especial interest by those who, like 
the present writer, have enjoyed 
both in the field and cantonment 
the genial humour and constant 
flow of spirits that rendered Captain 
Hunt the soul of every society into 
which he was thrown. The journal 
has been edited by Mr. Townsend, 
author of Russell's Modern Hurope 
Epitomised, and prefaced by an ac- 
count from that gentleman’s pen, 
of Persia, and ‘the differences be- 
tween Persia and England.” After 
four chapters devoted to this ap- 
propriate preface, the editor pre- 
sents Captain Hunt’s Narrative with 
the following brief introduction :— 
“War having been decided upon, 
naval and military expeditions were 
despatched to the Persian Gulf. 
One of these, in which the gallant 
Havelock, whose heroic achieve- 
ments in India have since made 
his name a household word amongst 
us, took part, as described in these 
pages. The author went through 
the campaign, of which he gives the 
following account.” We can fully 
appreciate the motives which may 
have induced Mr. Townsend to 
avoid irtrading upon Oaptain 
Hunt’s ‘province as historian; and 
if the narrative had related to well- 
known events, such as the Russian 
war, his introduction would have 
sufficed. But we think, in the pre- 
sent case, it would have been better 
to explain more fully from what 
point Captain Hunt’s-Journal start- 
ed, as there can be no doubt he 


would haye done had he survived 
to publish it himself. The Persian 
war may be divided into two parts 
of equal importance. The first 
part comprises the sailing of the 
original expedition in November 
1856 under the lamented General 
Stalker, and its proceedings up to 
the arrival of Sir James Outram, to 
assume command of the force in 
the end of January 1857. The 
second part comprises “ Outram 
and Havelock’s Persian campaign.” 
We have introduced the subject of 
Outram and Havelock’s Persian 
Campaign, by Captain Hunt, to 
show what part of the Persian war 
has not hitherto been described, 
and also to acknowledge the assist- 
ance received from that work re- 
garding the expedition to Mo- 
hummerah, which the present writer 
did not witness, 

The cause of all the differences 
which have occurred between Eng- 
land and Persia——two powers whose 
interests are so identical—may be 
comprised in the one word, Herat. 
This principality—it does not aspire 
to the dignity of a kingdom—ties 
in the very centre of Asia, and its 
fortunes might be supposed little 
entwined with those of the mistress 
of the seas. There are, indeed, se- 
veral links in the chain. Herat is 
situated between Russia and India. 
It does not adjoin Russia, for Persia 
comes between them. It does not 
adjoin India, for Affghanistan comes « 
between. Still Persia might act on 
Herat, Herat on Affghanistan, and 
Russia, that mysterious power which 
ever and anon haunts the reveries’ 
of our Indian statesmen, might act 
through all three on India. This 
is the pith of the train of reasoning 
which has induced us to spend 
many millions of treasure, and many 
valuable lives, in Affghan and Per- 
sian wars. Herat, in one of those 
dangerous epigrammatic phrases, has 
been called the key of India. It is 
no more the key of India than the 








teway of a nobleman’s deer-park 
is the key of his castle. An army 
advancing from the westward to- 
ward India must certainly occupy 
it. But if Herat. refased. to throw 
open her gates, the capture of a 
central Asian city ought not to 
present many difficulties to a gener- 
ral who aspires to measure swords 
with the British in their own do- 
minions. Herat occupied, the in- 
vader, so far from having found the 
key to success, has all his difficul- 
ties before him. ‘“ Deserts,” said 
Napoleon, “are the most formid- 
able frontiers for a state, mountains 
the next, and rivers the least of all.” 


But India has a river, a desert, and. 


a range of mountains ’on her north- 
west frontier; and five hundred 
miles of badly-watered, thinly-po- 
pulated Affghan territory lies be- 
tween this triple barrier and Herat. 
There may be many a purling 
brook and many an oasis among 
its hills and sandy plains; but 
the country is generally barren, and 
our own army, during the Affghan 
war, was constantly in great want 
of supplies, and. we never concen- 
trated a tenth of the force which 
would be assembled for an invasion 
of India. England, however, ob- 
jects to Herat becoming a Persian 
rovince, lest Persia should give 
assia a free passage through its 
territories. We may, however, be 
sure that the very last. people, the 
English not excepted, whom the Per- 
sians would desire to see in Herat, 
if it was her own, would be the 
Russians; but if Herat is inde- 

ndent, the natural bribe which 
ussia would offer Persia for a free 
passage through Persia proper would 
be to put her in possession of this 
coveted dependency. If Russia 
ever attempt that tremendous 
march from the Oaspian to the 
Indus, she may bribe and overawe 
the Persians, Turcomans, Heratees, 
and Affghans, or pit them against 
one another at first; but she will 
find that Nicol Jarvie’s description 
of the Highlanders might well be 
applied to the central Asian tribes : 
“They may quarrel among them- 
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selves, and gie ilk ither ill names, 
or may be a clash wi’ a claymore, 
but they are sure to join in the long 
ron against a’ civilised folk that 
wear breeks on their hinder’ ends, 
and hae purses in their pouches,” 
If Eastern diplomatists—those at 
least who desire their country’s 
good, and not to find work for 
themselves—would sometimes  re- 
flect on this inevitable conclusion to 
their well-woven schemes and ela- 
borate treaties, what trouble and 
difficulties they would avoid! 

In 1838 the Persians besieged 
Herat, but were repulsed after a 
long struggle. For eighteen years 
the place was left to its own de- 
vices, and was the scene of several 
revolutions to which, as an Affghan 
principality, it had every right. In 
1855, the Shahradah Mahomed 
Yusuf, the rightful heir to the 
throne, gained possession of his in- 
heritance. Mahomed Yusuf had a 
leaning towards the Persians, and 
is supposed to have encouraged the 
advance of a Persian army on Herat, 
with a view of putting down the 
anti-Persian party. The latter, how- 
ever, under a chief called Erakhan, 
were in a majority, and the prince 
had to take refuge in the Persian 
camp. Herat was besieged, and 
fell in October 1856. The Persian 
monarck demanded that for the 
fature money should be coined in 
his name, the Khootbeh, or prayer 
for the sovereign, be read in the 
mosques on Friday, and a certain 
amount of tribute paid yearly. 
Our ambassador had before this 
quitted Teheran owing to an insult 
offered to him by the prime mini- 
ster; but this was a temporary and 
personal difference, which would 
probably have been smoothed over 
had not the Persian court been 
well aware that their proceeding 
regarding Herat must bring on @ 
rupture at any rate. War was de- 
clared in a proclamation, dated 1st 
November 1856, by Lord Canning, 
the Governor-General of India. 

Two modes of operation were open 
to the British Government, One 
was to march an army across Aff 
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ghanistan, and expel the Persians 
from Herat. The difficulty and 
expense attending such an expedi- 
tion (which was, however, seriously 
proposed) would have been enor- 
mous. It would have irritated the 
Affghans, and probably brought. on 
another Affghan war. In fact, it 
would have been braving all those 
difficulties of climate and country, 
which we have just alluded to as 
being the real safeguard of our 
Indian frontier. The other plan 
was to send an expedition by sea to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
seize Bushire, the maritime capital 
(such as it is) of Persia; from thence 
operations might be directed against 
the interior; and a march from Ba- 
shire to Teheran, the capital of 
Persia, would not be more difficult 
than a march from our Indian fron- 
tier to Herat. 

That part of the northern shores 
of the Indian Ocean, which lies west 
of the Indies, as well as the shores 
of the sea of Oman and straits of 
Ormuz, are of a most desolate char- 
acter. Sandy plains alternate with 
low rocky ranges, entirely destitute 
of verdure, save when a few date 
trees cluster round brackish wells. 
Rain seldom falls, as if the clouds de- 
clined to waste their fertilising trea- 
sures on such a thankless soil. Two 
thousand years ago. Alexander the 
Great returned from‘his Indian expe- 
dition across this miserable country. 
His generals in vain. remonstrated 
with him on the difficulties he would 
encounter; they only stimulated his 
desire to achieve what was reck- 
oned impossible by ordinary mor- 
tals. He placed part of the army 
on board a fleet, under the orders of 
his favourite Nearchus, and des- 
patched them from the Indus, with 
orders to sail for the Euphrates, and 
to collect all the information which 
could be obtained regarding the 
coast. Part of the journal of this 
voyage has been preserved, and is 
extremely interesting. At some of 


the villages on the coast, the in- 
habitants lived on nothing but fish. 
Fresh or salt fish.served them for 
food, and cakes made of 


animal 
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flour ground from dried fish was 
their substitute for bread. The 
jaw bones of whales were considered 
a valuable building material, and 
their cattle fed from mangers, filled 
with fish instead of hay or corn. 
The sailors were greatly terrified by 
the whales which sported around 
them. We are told that “on one 
occasion the whales appeared so 
formidable that the mariners suf- 
fered the oars to fall from their 
hands, However, the admiral en- . 
couraged them, and ordered them, 
whenever they saw any of these 
monstrous fish approach, to direct 
the beaks of their ships exactly to- 
wards them, as if they were to en- 
gage an enemy in a sea-fight; as 
also to row stoutly, and to make as 
great a noise as they could, as well 
with their voices as their oars.. The 
mariners thus instructed recovered 
from their fright, and upon a signal 
given plied their oars mapfully, 
and when they came near the fis 
not only shouted as loud as pos- 
sible, but sounded their trumpets, 
and beat the sea vehemently with 
their oars, whereupon the whales, 
who were now just under the beaks 
of their ships, terrified with the 
strangeness -of the sound, sunk 
down to the bottom of the deep. 
The sailors rejoiced exceedingly at 
the unexpected deliverance, and 
with one voice applauded the wis- 
dom and courage of the admiral.” 
Nearchus brought his fleet to’ the 
head of the Persian Gulf, with less 
damage and difficulty than Alex- 
ander accomplished his land journey ; 
many of the army perished miserably 
in the desert, or by the hands of the 
barbarous tribes whose country they 
traversed, 

It was by the same track which 
Nearchus followed, but with more 
efficient means than oars eer 
ling their vessels, that the British 
expedition sailed for the Persian 
Gulf, 

The rendezvous for a force in- 
tended to invade Persia from India 
in this manner would of course be 
Bombay, where there is an ample 
harbour, and abundance of all kinds 
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of military stores. From Bombay 
to the Straits of Ormuz, at the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, is 100 
miles, and from Ormuz to Buashire 
400 miles. The sea is generally 
calm, except during the south-west 
monsoon, which blows from the be- 
inning of June till September. 
ven this rarely rises to a gale, and 
it is only the lazy and timid crews of 
the native craft who are afraid to 
navigate those seas at all times of the 
year. 
* The immediate arrangements for 
organizing the expedition were ne- 
cessarily intrusted to Lord Elphin- 
ston, Governor of Bombay, a noble- 
man, whose natural capacity for ad- 
ministration had been developed 
by ten years’ experience at the 
head of an Indian Government. 
The ‘headquarter army staff was 
also composed of able and practical 
men, so that every detail necessary 
to the efficiency of an army in the 
field was foreseen and provided for. 
The expedition got under weigh on 
the 12th and 13th of November. 
Most of the soldiers were on board 
sailing transports, but they were 
taken in tow by vessels belonging 
to the Indian Navy, or hired steam- 
ers. The force comprised H.M. 
64th Regiment (destined for a more 
arduous struggle under Havelock 
the following year); the 2d Bom- 
bay Europeans, 4th and 20th Na- 
tive Infantry; two squadrons 3d 
Native Oavalry, and one squadron 
Poona Horse; 3d Troop Horse 
Artillery; 3d and 5th Light Field 
Batteries; two companies Sappers 
and Miners, with a considerable 
staff of Engineer officers and an 
Engineer Park. The entire num- 
ber of fighting men was 5670, of 
which 2270 were Europeans, with 
8750 followers, 1150 horses, and 
430 bullocks. There were eight 
Indian Navy steamers, seven steam 
and thirty sailing transports of the 
largest size. Major-General Stalk- 
er of the Bombay army command- 
ed the expedition. The fleet glid- 
ed smoothly “o’er Oman’s waters,” 
doubtless much to the astonish- 
ment of any Peris that happened 
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to be flying over at the time. On 
the 2ist, headquarters reached the 
Straits of Ormuz, and waited four 
days at anchor to reassemble the 
transports, and make a fresh depart- 
ure for Bushire. The fleet proceeded 
slowly up the Persian Gulf, owing to 
strong north-westerly breezes which 
retarded the progress of steamers 
with two or three large transports 
in tow, but proved invigorating to 
European troops after a residence in 
the tropics. On the 5th December, 
however, all the force was at anchor 
in Bashire roads, with the exception 
of one or two suiling vessels whose 
tugs had cast them adrift. As the 
declaration of war was made at Oal- 
cutta on the 1st November, it had 
not reached Bushire, three thousand 
miles distant, before the arrival of 
General Stalker. The Persian go- 
vernor of Bushire, whose sway ex- 
tends all along the coast, is styled 
Durrya Bey, or Lord of the Seas 
He expressed, and probably felt, 
considerable surprise at a fleet ten 
times larger than had ever before 
been seen in his waters, suddenly 
casting anchor in Bushire roadstead, 
He, of course, knew that a dispute 
was pending between England and | 
Persia; and the unusual frequency 
with which steamers bearing de- 
spatches for Captain Jones, the Bri- 
tish resident at Bushire, had been 
arriving and departing may have 
roused his suspicions. The Indian 
Government, although it gave the 
Persians very slender warning of 
when it was going to begin, made all . 
its own preparations with a praise- 
worthy deliberation. Besides the col- 
lecting of troops and warlike stores 
at Bombay, Oaptain Wray, assistant 
quartermaster-general, and a com- 
missariat officer, had been despatched 
to the Persian Gulf in October to spy 
out the land. Among other places, 
Captain Wray visited Bushire, pro- 
vided with compasses, measuring- 
chains, and all the necessary — 
ments for taking a survey. his 
cool attempt to map out the fortifi- 
cations of a town for whose capture 
a siege train had been already em- 
barked, was more than the Resident’s 
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sense of propriety could permit. The 
appearance of these military stran- 
rs, moreover, created considerable 
excitement both among the autho- 
rities and population of Bushire, 
Captain Jones was not sorry when 
he had them safely re-embarked 
after a few hours’ sojourn ashore. 
He himself remained at his official 
residence until the expeditionary 
force arrived, removing his office on 
board one of the men-of-war on the 
5th December, just five weeks subse- 
quent to the declaration of war, and 
three days previous to the bombard- 
ment of Bushire. But no insult was 
offered to him, and the governor 
litely escorted him to the pier. 
Phis may have been partly owing to 
the Resident’s personal popularity 
among the Persians, but their con- 
duct contrasts favourably with that 
of the infamous Chinese mandarins 
who murdered English officers pro- 
tected by a flag of truce. As the 
governor declined to surrender, pre- 
parations were made to disembark 
the land-forces. The town of Bu- 
shire is situated at the extremity of 
a small peninsula, pointing to the 
north-west, with the sea on one side, 
and a creek which joins the sea at 
an angle of about 30° on the other. 
The landward face is protected by 
a thick wall of inferior masonry, 
twenty feet high, flanked by circu- 
lar bastions, which stretches across 
the peninsula where it is about three 
quarters of a mile wide. The sea 
and creek faces of the town have 
circular bastions partially connected 
by curtain walls. A bar across the 
mouth of the creek prevents vessels 
of more than 200 tons from enter- 
ing it, and the coast shelves so 
gently that our frigates could not 
approach nearer than 1200 to 1400 
yards. For six miles south of Bua- 
shire the coast is fringed by a coral 
reef, about twenty yards from the 
shore, mostly uncovered at low wa- 
ter, and interfering very much with 
& landing even from small boats. It 
then trends in an easterly or inward 
direction, forming a bay called Hat- 
tilen Bay, whose beach is free from 
any barrier of coral. This was se- 
VOL, XO, 
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lected as the point of debarkation, 
which commenced at eight o’elock 
A.M. on the morning of the 7th. 
Just as a few infantry had descended 
into the boats, and the officers and 
men whose turn had not yet come 
were sitting down to breakfast, a 
tremendous discharge of artillery 
from some of the frigates shook the 
astonished transports. All rushed 
on deck, and telescopes were in high 
demand to discover the unfortunate 
objects of this terrible demonstra- 
tion, which continued for a quarter 
of an hour. It seemed principally 
directed at a clump of lofty date 
trees,/but no living creature was sit- 
ting or moving beneath their scanty 
shade, nor had the date trees them- 
selves given any known cause for 
offence. Five men, who in the hazy 
mirage rising from the sand could 
scarcely be distinguished from ca- 
mels, were approaching, but far out 
of range, for Sir William Armstron 

had not yet imparted to the world 
his invaluable secret for killing our 
fellow creatures, and burning their 
houses, at a distance of five miles. 
The fact is, that sailors will be 
sailors, as boys will be boys; and 
our gallant tars, who had a hard 
day’s work before them, took this 
little bit of noisy pleasure, which 
it must be confessed was innocent 
enough, before settling to business, 
They then gave themselves no rest 
till well on into the night, and all 
the horses and men had been safely 
landed. No tents, or baggage of any 
kind, were brought ashore. The 
troops bivouacked on the sand. 

Early next morning a small party 
was sent to reconnoitre the road to 
Bashire, while the main body were 
getting under arms. They di-co- 
vered on the coast a square earth- 
work, nut newly erected, but the 
remains of some old Dutch settle- 
ment. In this a party of the enemy, 
about 400 strong, had taken up their 
position, and opened a smart fire 
of matecilocks as the reconnoitring 
party approached. The latter, ac- 
cordingly, fell back a little, and 
awaited the advance of General 
Stalker with the main body. 


<4 
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' The redoubt which the enemy 
occupied was nearly a square in 
form, with the rear resting on the 
beach. It was so extensive that 
it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have driven the garrison out 
by shelling from our field-pieces, and 
time was of importance. Any delay 
at this outpost would have encour- 
aged the garrison of Bushire itself. 
The ditch was of considerable depth, 
but there was a breach in two or 
three parts of the parapet on the 
side which directly faced the land, 
and the debris had so filled up the 
ditch below that an entrance could 
be effected without the use of scal- 
ing-ladders. The General formed his 
force so as to encircle the redoubt 
as much as possible, and prevent 
escape; while two columns, one of 
the 2d Bombay Europeans, and the 
other of the 64th regiment and 
25th Native Infantry, were to give 
the assault, the former at the north- 
east angle, the latter on the east or 
‘landward side. 

The few cavalry with the force 
were placed close to the sea, on the 
right of the line, so as to cut off the 

ison from escape along the beach, 
in the direction of Bushire. The 
4th Bombay Rifles were ordered to 
touch the coast on the other side 
of the redoubt with their left, to 
cut off any parties who might try to 
escape in the opposite direction. 

They did not at first quite carry 
out this order, and a good muny 
Persians eluded them by creeping 
along under the rocks which over- 
hang the beach. 

The columns of the 64th and 
20th, under Brigadier Stopford of 
the 64th, clambered up the sides 
of the ditch and parapet almost. si- 
multaneously, under a heavy match- 
lock fire. The Brigadier was shot 
dead on the parapet; Uttersun and 
Warren, of the 20th N. I, were mor- 
tally ‘and Captain Wood severely 
wounded. Several soldiers also 
fell, but the whole was over in a 
few minutes. The 1st Bombay 
Europeans had an easier breach to 
enter by, and got in with few casu- 
alties. 
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The enemy ran out at the rear 
the work, and a good number made 
off along the beach before the rifles 
discovered what was going on, At 
last the latter lined the rocks which 
adjoin the beach, and poured a de- 
structive volley on the fugitives, 
who would not listen to, and pro- 
bably did not understand, the de- 
mands to surrender, conveyed orally 
in English and Hindustani, or sym- 
bolically by waving of white hand- 
kerchiefs and tarbans. Oolonel Ma- 
Jet, with his cavalry, when he saw, 
by the red-coats appearing on the 
top of the parapet, that the fort was 
in our hands, passed in rear of it by 
the beach, and cut up some of those 
who had run the gauntlet of the 
rifles. One of bis troopers was about 
to cut down a Persian, when the 
Jatter held up his hand for mercy, 
and Malet ordered him to be spared, 
As he passed on, however, the wretch 
whose life he had just saved, snatched 
a matchlock from a bush where it lay 
concealed, and killed his benefactor 
by a shot from behind. Colonel Ma- 
let was much liked in the army, and 
an excellent officer. His melancholy 
death, as well as that of Colonel 
Stopford, who was a thorough sol- 
dier, threw a gloom over the force. 

The ground inside of the fort was 
much broken, and covered with the 
ruins of old houses, Several Per- 
sians had concealed themselves in 
the hollows and irregularities thus 
formed. When discovered, they 
never seemed to have an idea of 
asking mercy, but made a bolt of 
it, and were killed by the soldiers. 
One young fellow of about sixteen 
was dislodged by a soldier of the 
2d Europeans, and shot down while 
rurning away. In his dying strug- 
gle he raised himself on one arm, 
and avenged himself by sending a 
bullet through the thigh of | his 
slayer, who died from loss of blood 
in a few minutes, as the femoral 
artery was cut through. 

The garrison was not composed 
of regular soldiers, but of men from 
the tribes near Bushire, especially 
of the Tungistanees, under their 
chief, Akvar Khan, whose two sons 
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and half the clan were left on the 
field. Akbar Khan, when after- 
wards called on to take the field, 
replied that they had better first 
send husbands for all the wives in 
his clan. The fate of these men 
did not afford much encouragement 
to the surrounding population to 
take up arms against the British. 
They were regarded, with much 
justice, as having been recklessly 
sacrificed by the Governor of Ba- 
shire, who threw these. undisciplined 
levies, with a few rounds of ammu- 
nition for their matchlocks and a 
few bags of dates for food, into an 
isolated post, where they were easily 
cat off, and which there was really 
very little use of occupying at all. 
Some of the neighbours went so far 
as to say that the Governor, being 
a pure Persian, looked upon the 
slaughter of two or three hundred 
Tungistanees, who were half Per- 
sians half Arabs, as no great loss 
to the world at large, or the Persian 
empire in particular. 

The British soldiers and camp 
followers partook largely of a store 
of dates which were collected in 
the fort, until a report spread that 
they were poisoned. This caused a 
panic, which fortunately turned out 
to be ill-founded, for no one suffered 
in consequence. 

The force bivouacked in the 
neighbourhood of the captured fort 
of Bushire. The dead were buried, 
and the wounded sent on board 
ship, as soon as possible. 

It was arranged between the 
general and admiral that the fleet 
should bombard Busbire on the fol- 
lowing morning, while the troops 
advanced and took up a position 
opposite to the land face. The 
town and roadstead were concealed 
from our camp by a slight rise in 
the ground; but at an early hour 
the sound of heavy guns caime 
booming through the still morning 
air, and showed the combat had 
begun. The barking, however, was 
worse than the biting, for the shal- 
lowness of the water pear Bushire 
kept the belligerents at a distance 
of 1200 or 1400 yards from each 
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other, and neither the rickety ma- 
sonry of Bushire nor the stout tim- 
bers of the frigates sustained any 
very permanent injuries from the 
interchange of iron missiles. The 
British residency at Bashire, which 
had been specially marked out as 
not to be touched by our gunners, 
came in for a couple of 68-pounder 
shot clean through it, certainly the 
heaviest damage done to any house 
in the town. The troops left their 
bivouac, which was about five miles 
from Bashire, at nine o’clock, and 
advanced in a single evlamn for 
three miles; they then formed up 
into line, and took a position less 
than a mile from the land face. 

The Governor had been sum- 
moned to surrender on the previous 
day, and declined doing so, but was 
requested to heave down his flag 
wheuever he should change his 
mind. It was evident that, if he 
did not yield, a short siege would 
be necessary, for the wall, which 
stretched across the land face, and 
could not be breached from the 
ships, was quite continuous and 
rather high for escalade, and the 
town was far too large for ten times 
the number of ships to reduce it by 
bombardment. A party of sappers 
and miners were drawn up under 
Major Hill, the commanding en- 
gineer, to occupy some broken 
ground opposite the right of the 
wall, where a good lodgment for 
commencing siege operations could 
be effected; but the Governor and 
his counsellors had stood on the 
rampart while the troops advaneed 
in line along the peninsula, with 
their whole front toward him, and 
his heart gave way. ‘They stretch 
from sea to sea,” said one councillor. 
“Their guns are innumerable,” said 
another. “They will kill us all if 
we resist,” said a third. The Gov- 
ernor humanely resolved not to sa- 
crifice any lives by a defence which 
could only have one conclusion, and 
pulled down his flag, or rather or- 
dered the flagstaff to be cut down, 
agreeably to the inconvenient fashion 
of his country, which gives the vic- 
tors the trouble of putting it up 
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again, in order that their flag may 
wave over the captured town. 

Just before the town surrendered, 
an exciting but tragic episode oc- 
eurred. The troops were drawn up 
parallel to the landward-front, not 
quite in line, but with the left 
echelloned forward; they oceupied 
about one-half of the breadth of the 
peninsula, at the end of which Ba- 
shire is situated. A petty chief, with 
eight followers, had been paying a 
visit to the Governor of Bushire 
that morning, to give him informa- 
tion, and to take orders about call- 
ing out the tribes or militia of the 
adjoining country. The ehief did 
not desire to cast his lot with the 
garrison; his style of warfare was 
to perplex an enemy by rapid move- 
ments in the open plain, not to fight 
cooped up by walls and battlements. 
He was mounted on a fine Arab 
mare, and accompanied by his fol- 
lowers, dashed suddenly out from 
the Bushire gateway. The little 
band passed like wind across the 
plain, making straight for the left 
centre of our line, where there was 
a break occasioned by the Rifles and 
a couple of guns having been thrown 
forward to the lett-front. Those two 
guns gave them a volley of grape, 
and the Rifles discharged several 
shots at them, as did the 2d Euro- 
peans, near whom they passed—all 
escaped except two, one of whom 
Brigadier Homer dismounted with 
his stick, while Captain Aitcheson, 
his brigade-major, cut down the 
other. Every one thought, and we 
hope every one was glad to think, 
that the gallant little band had 
safely ridden their daring race, when 
a small party of cavalry appeared 
right in their path. They had been 
detached to examine a village on 
the left of the column as it ad- 
vanced, and were closing up to the 
front just as the fugitives had safely 
got to the rear of the main body. 
The horses of the Persians were 
blown by a gallop of more than two 
miles, for dear life, across the sandy 
plain, while those of the troopers 
were perfectly fresh; and just as 
life and liberty seemed within their 
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grasp the chief and his men were 
set upon and slain by these fresh 
assailants. As their fatalistie coun- 
trymen said afterwards, — “ Their 
appointed hour had eome.” 

The garrison of Bushire were by 
no means easy in their minds as to’ 
the fate which awaited them. Their 
ideas of capturing a fort comprised 
a wholesale massacre of the van- 
quished, from which women and 
children were not neeessarily ex- 
eluded. They were all brought out, 
to the number of about 2000 regu- 
lar troops, and, after laying down 
their arms, were made to sit down 
in rows on the ground, and so 
passed the night under a guard. 
Their state of mind could not have 
been an enviable one, as, on every 
change of sentries or movement 
among the guard, they shouted 
“Imaun,” merey, as if the signal 
had been given for their execution, 
General Stalker, however, did not 
even think it worth while to take 
the trouble of seeuring them as 
prisoners, and the next day they 
were <ismissed. Their muskets 
were all stamped with the Tower 
mark, and had been presented by 
the English to the Persian Govern- 
ment in former days, when we 
wished to strengthen Persia as a 
barrier against Russia. We were, 
in fact, now pulling down, what it 
had been the poliey of a previous 
generation to build up, at no small 
trouble and expense; but it is not 
in eastern diplomacy alone that 
statesmen must do and undo as 
expediency requires. 

The North-eastern shore of the 
Persian Gulf is very flat for about 
thirty miles from the sea, when & 
range of hills rises very abruptly 
from the plain. Throngh these some 
difficult passes lead to the central 
plateau, whieh composes the greatest 
portion of the Persian dominions. 
Wheeled vehicles are never used for 
the purpose of earrying merchan- 
dise across these hills. The steep 
narrow paths on the direct routes 
are sometimes barely practicable for 
a laden mule; but there are more 
circuitous routes by which artillery | 
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can be taken, as the Persians them- 
selves brought a considerable train 
from Shiraz to the low country 
during this war. The eountry both 
above and below the passes is bar- 
ren, not always from the want of 
natural fertility, but from the ab- 
sence of population; for there are 
large districts which in former days 
were thickly inhabited, but now are 
almost perfect deserts). There has 
been a process of decay going on in 
these regions (includiag the valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, of which 
the Persian Gulf is a eontinuation), 
not altogether te be accounted 
for by the evils of misgovernment, 
for we have no proof that the Go- 
vernment has deteriorated, or at 
any rate deteriorated in the propor- 
tion in which the population has 
died out. WNineveh and Babylon 
have-long been buried beneath the 
earth, save when some descendant 
of savage tribes, whom Nebachadnerz- 
gar and Cyrus never heard of, has 
scraped away the dust from above 
their palaces. Persepolis, situated 
between Bushire and Shiraz, has 
never so entirely lost her ancient 
glory as to have required a foreign 
hand to bring their faded relies to the 
light of day; but total silence reigns 
amid the ruins of the city from 
which Alexander the Great took 
25,000 mule-louds of plunder. Shus- 
ter, a small town at the confluence 
“of the Kanon and Digful, stands 
on the site of Shusan the palaee, 
whence King Ahasuerus wrote or- 
ders to the rulers of a hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces, to every 
province aecording te the writing 
thereof, and laid a tribute upon the 
Jand and upon the isles of the sea 
Within the present centary the po- 
pulation of the town of Bassorah, 
situated about forty miles below the 
janetion of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, has dwindled from 100,000 to 
80,000 inhabitants. A small village 
walled Koma, situated at the june- 
tion of these two rivers, occupies 
the site of the Garden of Eden; bat 
the spot is now much more like the 
Eden of Martin Chuzzlewit than the 
Eden of the Bible On the spot 
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where there flourished every tree 
that is pleasant to the eye and good 
for food, a few tall dates and yellow 
reeds alone remain; while of all 
the beasts which Adam named, pigs 
and mosquitos alone seem to lin- 
ger in the cradle of their race. The 
staple article of food along the up- 
per shores of the gulf and banks 
of the lower Tigris is dates. These 
are eonsumed in great quantities 
both by man and beast. Horses, 
dogs, and eamels all enjoy this nu- 
tritious food; and the little foxes, 
as they wander of a morning among 
the date groves, instead of attempt- 
ing to reach the clusters hanging high 
above their heads, or in their disap- 
pointment pronouncing them sour, 
wait patiently till a breeze of wind 
ustles among the fan-like branches 
and shakes the ripened fruit. The 
dates for general use are not pre- 
served separately like those which 
usually find their way to this coun- 
try, but they are thrust into bags 
made of mats, and soon adhere to 
one another, forming a sticky paste. 

With the exception of a regiment 
ef native infantry, the British force 
was not quartered in Bushire itself, 
but in an intrenched camp which 
they construeted about a mile and 
ahalf from the walls. This was a 
more healthy locality, and more con- 
venient for obtaining a good supply 
of water, as all the other water used 
in the town has to be brought a dis- 
tance of two miles. The water- 
earriers are usually women, who thus 
become eapable of undergoing great 
bodily fatigue. This aceomplish- 
ment was much prized by our Be- 
leoch soldiers, who are aceustomed 
to leave all the hard work at home 
to be done by their better halves, 
Several matrimonial alliances were 
entered into by them, as they con- 
sidered that any one who had the 
good fortane te obtain the hand of 
a Bushire beauty beeame possessed 
both of a wife to solace his cares and 
a donkey to earry his burdens. 

The liberated garrison of Bushire 
took the road to Shiraz, which is 
situated above the passes, about 150 
miles from Bushire Being un- 
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together, for 
not on very 
eountrymen. 


armed, they kept well 
the Persian soldier is 
good terms with his 
The blame does not entirely rest 
with the poor soldier, for he must 
live, and his superiors do not always 
give him a sufficieney of the staff of 
life, so he oecasionally helps him- 
self to what should be provided in 
a regular way. The soldiers are also 
sometimes called in to assist in col- 
lecting taxes, which are net more 
willingly paid in Persia than else- 
where, especially if the governor of 
a district, in addition to the king’s 
taxes, wishes to levy a small rate for 
his own private expenses. The libe- 
rated prisoners, therefore, did not 
altogether expect to be received by 
their countrymen as gallant but un- 
fortunate defenders of their country. 
They had only got out of the fire 
into the frying-pan, and the unarm- 
ed party from Bushire kept together 
to Shiraz, where they were again re- 
organised, and furnished with arms 
sent from Teheran. 

We have already stated that the 
Persian Government, although they 
heard of the capture of Bushire be- 
fore receiving the absolute declara- 
tion of war, had still been not alto- 
gether ignorant that some such ope- 
ration was contemplated by the 
British. They had been informed 
by the officials on the coast of the 
constant passing to and fro of our 
steamers, and straws of that kind 
gave an indieation of the wind which 
was likely to blow. About five re- 
giments (or 4000 men) had been 
eollected at Shiraz under an officer 
called the Shooja-ool-Moolk, and the 
feudal chiefs, especially the Eel-Kha- 
nee, or chief of the “ Eels,” or wan- 
dering tribes, had been summoned 
to his standard. These Eels form a 
nomade population in the midst of 
the regular settled imhabitants, The 
term “Eel” denotes a nomade tribe ; 
“Eelyant” a man belonging to an 
“Eel.” The Eelyants pass the sum- 
mer in the high ranges of hills 
where there is plenty of food for 
their cattle; as winter and its snows 
approach they sow some patches of 
grain, and then descend to the low 
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country, where they remain unti} 
the spring is well advanced, and the 
pastures and corn are springing up 
luxoriantly from ground well mois- 
tened by the melting snow. 

The Government had also eol- 
lected some supplies of flour and. 
aramunition at the villages of Boras- 
joon and Chahkota, im thé low coun- 
try—the former forty-five, the latter 
twenty miles from Bushire. The 
amount of ammunition would not 
be eonsidered as indicating a very 
provident spirit on the part of any 
other government than that of 
Persia, for there were not above 
one thousand rounds of camnon shot, 
and some fifteen or twenty tons of 
gaun-powder; but as all this had to 
be brought on the back of mules 
by difficult roads for three hwndred 
miles, it was of eonsiderable value. 
General Stalker resolved to*send 
out a party to destroy the stores at 
Chahkota, whieh were lodged in a 
small fort. The magazine at Boras- 
joon was in a larger fort, which a 
few men might hold out for two or 
three days against any force not 
provided with siege artillery; and 
as there was no transport with the 
British force, it was impossible to 
undertake anything where a large 
supply of ammunition, and a few 
days’ provision, would require to be 
earried for some distance. 

The General sent all the cavalry 
(three squadrons), and two Horse 
artillery gans, to Ghahkota on the 
morning of the 24th Deeember. As 
they approached the town, no hos- 
tile intentions on the part of its 
chief were diseerned. The inhabi- 
tants of Chahkota and most villages 
near Bushire are Arabs by descent 
and language, and have little sym- 
pathy with their Persian sovereigns 
or fellow subjects. The chief or 
“ Sheikh,” Hossein by name, would 
no doubt have made us very wel- 
come to the stores (supposing he 
had no chance of being able to ap- 
propriate them himself); but there 
was & Persian commissary in charge, 
before whom he eonsidered it neces- 
sary to make some show of attempt-. 
ing to save the property committed 
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to his care. Accordingly, when 
Colonel Topp, after the usual com- 
plimentary inquiries, proceeded to 
business, the sheikh listened with 
well-feigned astonishment to his 
questions regarding the where- 
abouts of the ammunition. “ What 
could have put such an idea into 
the head of General Stalker as to 
suppose that there was any maga- 
zine in the wretched little fort of 
Ohahkota? The Colonel might look 
round and see,” &. &c.* When at 
last he was told we would look 
round, and burn the whole fort if 
we did not find a magazine, the 
sheikh gave the commissary a look, 
which implied, “I have done all I 
could, and you see it is no use,” 
and slowly moved towards the 
magazine. Lieutenant Goodfellow 
of the Engineers made arrange- 
ments for destroying it; but to avoid 
injuring the fort, or rather the 
sheikh’s apartments, which were in 
it, and the village generally, a quan- 
tity of the ammupition boxes were 
carried out to the open plain—the 
villagers being called on to assist 
in transporting them, which they 
did willingly enough, when the ob- 
ject was explained to them. They 
still more willingly availed them- 
selves of permission to carry away 
as much grain and flour as they 
could, before it was burned, or at- 
. tempted to be burned, for grain is 
not easily destroyed when collected 
in large quantities. The explosion 
which took place on the ignition of 
several tons of gunpowder was very 
fine. The troops returned to Bu- 
shire before nine o’clock that even- 
ing. The guide who accompanied 
them, a man of twelve or fourteen 
stone weight, rode all the distance, 
upwards of forty miles, on a small 
donkey; yet such is the endurance 
of these little beasts, that it seemed 
quite fresh to the last. They are 
the usual baggage animals attached 
te Persian regiments, and answer 
the purpose well, as one man can 
look after fifteen or twenty of them 
on a march. 

In the beginning of January the 
Shooja-ool-Moolk descended the hills 
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from Shiraz and established himself 
at the small town of Burasjoon, some 
forty-five miles from Bushire. The 
inhabitants of this latter place used 
to be constantly predicting an attack 
on the English camp, as the Shooja 
was said to have orders to drive the 
infidels into the sea. The English 
would have been only too happy to 
have seen the Shah himself, with 
the whole army of Persia at his 
back, advancing on their entrench- 
ments, and never indulged in too 
sanguine expectations of the force 
from Shiraz proving their mettle. 
Towards the end of January, how- 
ever, great excitement was created 
in our camp by intelligence that her 
Majesty had appointed Sir James 
Outram to command the Persian 
expeditionary force, and that his 
arrival with large reinforcements 


sufficient to admit of active oper- 


ations being commenced, might be 
shortly looked for. General Stalker 
was also directed to collect all the 
land-transport he could from the 
surrounding country and Bagdad, 
Bassorah, or any of the posts of the 
Gulf where it was procurable. 

Sir J. Outram arrived at Bushire 
without having any plan, or any 
data on which to form a plan of 
future operations—one blow, in- 
deed, was well-nigh decided on. 
The town of Mohummerah, sita- 
ated at the junction of the rivers 
Karan and Shat-ul-Arab (as the 
united Tigris and ‘Euphrates is 
called), was the only military posi- 
tion of the Persians, besides Bushire, 
accessible by water. It commands 
the channels of both the Shat-ul- 
Arab and Karun (which are navi- 
gable for the largest ships), and was 
oceupied by a considerable number 
of infantry and artillery, under an 
uncle of the Shah's. The capture 
of Mvohummerah was therefore de- 
sirable, as a blow from which some 
moral results might be expected, 
and which could be struck with 
comparative ease; the river afford- 
ing facilities for taking the troops 
up to the field of action, It was 
further necessary to have our com- 
munications up the Shat-ul-Arab 
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clear, as we hoped to draw supplies 
of provisions and baggage animals 
from that quarter if the war con- 
tinned ; and commissariat - officers 
had .already been despatched to 
form depots at Bagdad and Bus- 
syrah. 

When Sir James, however, heard 
of the position which had been taken 
up by the Shooja-ool-Moolk, he re- 
solved first to march out and drive 
him from it, with some hopes of 
catching him at the foot of the hills 
in such a position that defeat would 
entail the loss of his artillery and 
baggage. Our force assembled at 
six o’clock on the third of February, 
and comprised nearly all the Bushire 
garrison fit for active campaigning, 
about 8500 men, including 300 ca- 
valry and 18 guns. 

The night was pitch dark; the 
march lay over a tract of sand for 
eight miles. So noiseless was the 
tread of men and horses on this soft 
soil, that not a sound of any kind 
could be heard by a person at more 
than a couple of hundred yards from 
the column; not even the rumble of 
the artillery was distinguishable: 
and stragglers could only recover 
their position by seeing the lights 
of a fusee or tinder as a soldier com- 
forted himself with a pipe of caven- 
dish, or an officer perfumed the 
midnight air with a full flavoured 
havannah. 

Soon after daylight the force 
reached Chahkota, where they halted 
for some hours. The march was re- 
sumed in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued till ten. o'clock, when the 
troops bivouacked near some wells 
at a village called Khooshab. The 
night was stormy, and the troops 
without shelter, but the cold, fortu- 
nately, was not intense. 

After about three hours marching 
next morning, the town of Boras- 
joon, embedded in date trees, was 
descried. On a gentle slope above 
the town some tents and appear- 
ances of encampment could be in- 
distinctly seen, and a good many 
people moving amongst them. A 
careful search through our glasses 
enabled us to discover that this was 
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an abandoned camp, and the peo- 
ple inside were all villagers carry- 
ing away what plunder they could, 
As we approached, a large party of 
about 400 horse, who had been hid- 
den by rising ground, were seen 
moving away to the right in a 
long straggling line. The badly- 
mounted men, with a few camels 
and baggage-ponies, were making 
the best of it in the distance, along 
a road leading over the undulat- 
ing countfy at. the foot of the hills, 
which are only about three miles 
from Borasjoon, The well-mounted 
horsemen—and some of them (in- 
cluding of course those of higher 
rank) were mounted on excellent 
Arab and Persian horses—moved 
very slowly, and indeed were for 
some time stationary, till our cavalry 
was summoned to the front, and 
trotted towards them. The Per- 
sians slowed no alarm at our ap- 
proach, and only accelerated their 
pace sufficiently to keep a distance 
of two or three }undred yards be- 
tween us. Many of them dismount- 
ed in order to discharge their match- 
locks with a better aim, and three 
men of the 8d Cavalry were wound- 
ed by their bullets. The ground 
was very stony, and interspersed 
with the korear or wild-plum tree, 
and our cavalry were ordered to 
desist following the enemy, whom 
they could hardly have caught under 
favourable circumstances over such 
an unsuitable country, which got 
worse as it approached the hills, 
Unfortunately the rear-guard of 
cavalry had been brought to the 
front also, and some of the, more 
daring Persian horsemen got round 
unobserved to the rear of the col- 
umn, and cut up the bearers of a 
doolee (or litter) who had loitered 
a little behind the rest of the bag- 
gage. From the information re- 
ceived at Borasjoon, it appeared 
that the Shooja-ool-Moolk and Eel- 
Khanee had passed the preceding 
night there with a force of about 
6000 men, of whom 800 might 
be cavalry, and six guns. They 
had known of our advance the 
previous afternoon, and talked of 
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meeting us in their camp, which 
was slightly, but very slightly in- 
trenched. On the near approach 
of our force that morning the hearts 
of the Persian leaders failed thei. 
They had received terrible accounts 
of the destructive powers of the 
English guns, and exaggerated ra- 
mours of the actual namerical force 
under the English banners. The 
Shooja with his regular troops and 
guns fled. along the base of the hills 
to a place called Dalikeb, twelve 
miles trom Borasjoon, while the 
Eel-Khanee with the cavalry retired 
into the hills, with every nook and 
corner of which his followers were 
ersonally well acquainted. The 
British soldiers, who had confidently 
expected that the “old General 
meant to give them a treat” after 
their long marching, were terribly 
disappointed to gain so few trophies, 
and still more in gaining them so 
easily. The new-comers occupied 
the still warm lair of their oppo- 
nents fur two days without interfer- 
ence. Sir James considered it on 
the whole not judicious to follow 
the Persians to Dalikeh, where they 
occupied a strong position in a 
gorge of the hills, so a retarn march 
was commenced on the night of the 
7th. Sir James always marched at 
night, a habit resulting from his 
Indian experience, but not so con- 
venient or agreeable either to offi- 
cers, men, or, above all, to the 
transport service, as marching in 
the day, when the climate is a tem- 
perate one like that of Persia in the 
winter months, 

The Shooja-ool-Moolk got over 
his fears when he found himself 
not pursued on the day he left 
Borasjoon, and began to consider 
how his conduct would be viewed 
at Teheran. On being appointed 
to the command he sent some gas- 
conading addresses to the Shah, yet 
on the first blush he ran away. He 
now wrote to the Eel-Khanee, pro- 
posing that a joint night - attack 
should be made, but without ex- 
pecting the Eel-Khanee to take him 
at his word. This would have 
given him an excuse at Court, for 
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he could then have thrown the 
blame of not engaging on the Eel- 
Khanee. The latte:, who was up to 
these tactics, did not fall into the 
trap, but at once wrote back to 
express his willingness to join in 
any attack on the English. The 
Shooja, thus obliged to fight, left 
Dalikeh with his men at about six 
o'clock on the 7th, or just a couple 
of hours before the British were 
leaving their camp. The latter, 
having scarcely any baggage, did 
not take long to move off their 
ground. A small party waited to 
destroy the ammunition which had 
been abandoned by the Persians at 
Borasjoon; it was not of a quality 
our artillerymen would condescend 
to use. The common shot were 
very rusty, and not very round— 
the powder so coarse that it might 
have been calculated at the rate of 
twelve grains to an ounce, The sol- 
diers during the two days of their 
stay at Borasjoon had been amusing 
themselves by exploding small trains 
and bags of powder in every direc- 
tion, -but several thousand pounds 
still remained. These were piled 
up all ready, and set on fire soon 
after the last soldier had marched 
out of the entrenchment. This 
was at nine o'clock, long after 
the sun went down, and the larid 
glare could be seen fur many miles 
around. It startled the Persians 
on their march. Had they been 
discovered, and was it a signal fired 
from some enormous gun? As it 
was pot repeated, a little reflection 
enabled them to guess the true 
cause. 

At Borasjoon the Shooja and the 
Eel-Khanee united their forces about 
ten o’clock at night. The British 
marched slowly in pitch darkness 
for three hours, and the infantry 
were beginning to drag their limbs 
heavily, and the troopers to nod, 
occasionally awakening with a sud- 
den start as they nearly lost their 
balance, when a few musket-shots 
in the rear called all to the alert. 
Sir James Outram set off at a gallop 
to ascertain the cause of these hos- 
tile demonstrations, but was thrown 
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from his horse and stunned. The 
Chief of his Staff, Colonel Lugard, 
ably supplied his place, and it was 
an occasion to tax the energy and 
self- possession of a commander, 
The Persians threw out light bodies 
of horse, who surrounded the Eng- 
lish army, firing their matchlocks 
and making loud cries. The troops 
were wuch distracted and alarmed 
by finding an enemy whom they 
could hear plainly enough, and who 
might be pretty numerous, to judge 
by the noise he made, but whom 
they could not see, and who sur- 
rounded the whole army. The 
Brigadiers ordered the guns at- 
tached to their brigades to open fire 
on the enemy, and a desultory can- 
nonade was commenced. It was 
very fortunate that none of our own 


troops opened fire on each other 


like the American regiments at Big 
Bethel, for they were somewhat 
separated at the beginning of the 
action. At last Oolonel Lugard 
caused all firing to cease, and col- 
lected the troops into a hollow 
square, with the baggage in the 
centre. It is much more easy to 
narrate the fact of this movement 
being effected, than to carry it out 
on a pitch dark night with an enemy 
hovering round. By method and 
decision, however, the troops were 
brought into position, and before 
two o’clock all was still and motion- 
less in the English square. About 
one o'clock the enemy had brought 
up five guns, and either by accident 
or by judging distance correctly, 
though that is not easy in the dark, 
they got our range well, without 
seeing the effect of their fire. 
Several soldiers and camp followers 
were killed and wounded, among 
others Lieutenant Greentree of the 
64th regiment lost his leg; but the 
Persians soon tired of cannonading 
troops who sullenly refused to re- 
turn their fire, which did not look 
as if it was doing much damage, 
and the night ceased to be illumined 
by the broad flashes of their guns. 
The English soldiers were in con- 
3 tant fear lest their foe should 
escape the punishment which a- 
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waited his audacity, if the dawn 
found him still within their reach, 
They were agreeably disappointed 
when the morning light showed a 
considerable foree within long ean- 
pon range. The Shooja-ool-Moolk’s 
idea of military tactics was peculiar, 
He drew up his infantry, which was 
about the same numerical strength 
as the Englisb, in two wings of 
three battalions each. These wings 
(for no conceivable reason, -as the 
ground was quite level) were more 
than half a mile apart. The cavalry 
under the Eel-Khanee formed a third 
body at a respectful distance of 
more than a mile, evidently waiting 
to see how the day would go before 
exposing themselves to the shock 
of battle. The English guns were 
moved up to the front’ and poured 
murderous volleys into the enemy’s 
right column, while our infantry 
were getting into line. The hollow 
square formation was exchanged for 
one in two lines facing the enemy 
—a small party of infantry and 
cavalry being left to protect the 
baggage from scattered detachments 
of horse who kept hovering round 
in the distance. Our cavalry had 
been lying all night beside their 
horses, watching the glare of the 
Persian guns, and wondering 
whether they would have an op- 
portunity to seize them as trophies. 
They were allowed to advance a 
little too soon, or else anticipated 
their orders, for before the infantry 
had advanced to within musket- 
shot, the cavalry had gallantly, al- 
most rashly charged the enemy. 
The 8d Bombay Light Cavalry cut 
its way completely through a per- 
fectly formed square, on the right 
wing of the Persian; for the Per- 
sian infantry had been trained to 
the manceuvres of European armies. 
This rough usage, and the terrible 
artillery fire they were subjected to, 
quite broke up the right wing be- 
fore our, infantry had a chance of 
even firing a volley. The left wing 
of the Persians, which was the 
farthest away, marched off to their 
right, without any pretence of mak- 
ing a stand, and thus gradually 
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joined the discomfited right wing, 
and the whole array became a dis- 
orderly stream of fugitive infantry, 
two of their guns left sticking in 
the sand, and their mounted breth- 
ren and the other three guns 
quietly walking away in the dis- 
tance, without offering to make any 
diversion in their favour. The Per- 
sian infantry had not sufficient dis- 
cipline to enable them to rally when 
broken, but sufficient to keep them 
together in masses for our artillery 
to play on with fearful effect. It 
was the terrible fire of our eighteen 
guns, rather than the cavalry charge 
which disorganised thein. No troops 
could have stood it long; the oly 
course open to them was either to 
assume the offensive, or retire to 
some piece of ground where they 
could await our attack less exposed 
to the artillery fire. Bat it was 
quite clear that the Persian officers, 
although they might understand 
their drill on parade, had not so far 
completed their education as to 
have any idea of manouvring on 
the battle-field, and once the retreat 
was commenced they soon hecame 
mingled with the common herd of 
fagitives. The action was one of 
artillery and cavalry alone, so far 
as the British were concerned, the 
infantry merely looking on. The 
pursuit was kept up for three miles 
by the cavalry and horse-artillery, 
with great slaughter. Some of the 
wounded Persians fired on our 
troops after their lives had been 
spared, which so exasperated them 
that no quarter was given; one 
batch of about forty, who collected 
on a small hillock and made signs 
of wishing to surrender, were cut 
down to a man. 

The action was over by eleven 
o’clock, and the force passed the re- 
mainder of the day at the village of 
Khooshab, near the field of battle. 
At nine o’clock another weary night 
march was commenced across the 
muddy plain, the rain descending in 
torrents. After moving slowly for 
four or five hours the guide lost his 
way, and the troops had to halt two 
dreary hours wishing for day. The 
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guide was by some suspected of 
treachery; but as the night was so 
dark as to render objects undistin- 
guishable at ten yards, and the coun- 
try a dead uncultivated level which 
could be traversed in all directions, 
it does not seem necessary to attri- 
bate to him any worse crime than 
that of losing, not the right road, 
for there was no road to lose, bat the 
right direction. At daylight the march 
was resumed, until a small village 
and fort called Chaghedrik, twelve 
miles from Bushire, was reached, 
where a halt was ordered till four 
o’clock, when the force again moved 
forward to Bashire. The intrenched 
camp with tents standing had been 
left partly in charge of some sailors 
from the ships, who, like all Jacks 
ashore, were rather fond of creating 
a sensation, and insisted on taking 
our jaded columns for the Persians, 
not absolutely to the extent of firing 
on them, but they seized the oppor- 
tunity of raising alarming cries, ° 
copiously interlarded with nautical 
terms. Their favourite expression 
was “Pass up the cavalry,” as if 
cavalry could be passed up like a- 
water bucket to extinguish a fire. 
The troops arrived all safe at last 
through the mud and sailor outposts 
to camp. The British loss in this 
action was nearly a handred killed 
and wounded; that of the enemy 
at least seven hundred left dead on 
the field; an immense quantity of 
arms and ammunition were also 
abandoned. Our readers may re- 
member the amusing instance given 
by Hajee Baba of lying on a great 
scale, when the Persian commander 
concocts his despatch after an engage- 
ment in which three Russians are 
killed. As a proof that the lively 
author of that amusing work has not 
overdrawn his picture, the foliowing 
extract from the Teheran Gazette, 
an official publication of the Persian 
Government, is given. The trans- 
lation is by Captain Taylor, Politi- 
cal Secretary to Sir James Outram. 
“According to an express sent 
by Shooja-ool-Moolk, it appears that 
the English army, consisting of five 
regiments and ten guns, marched on 
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the 3d February 1857 to Char-Kota, 
four fursucks from Bushire, to work 
some injury to the army under 
Shooja-ool-Moolki before it could 
join the other Moslem troops. The 
Shooja-ocl-Moolk with three thon- 
sand infantry, three hundred ca- 
valry, and twelve guns, on the 4th 
contemplated a night attack on 
the enemy. 

“When he had proceeded four 
miles from Barns-jaru the rain began 
to fall heavily. The English advan- 
ced about four miles from Char-Kota, 
where they entered holes and went 
behind irregularities of the ground. 

“The Moslem troops having no 
shelter from the rain, and finding 
their own encampment nearer than 
that of the enemy, went back, pro- 
posing to return to the battle. 

“ As the English army were under 
cover, they reached Borasjoon next 
morning. 

“ On the night of the 7th the Shoo- 
‘ja-ool-Moolk, at the head of three 
thousand picked infantry and eight 
guns, attacked the English, whose 
advanced guards, becoming aware 
of their movements, fired a signal 
gun. The British, unable to remove 
the enormous quantity of their am- 
munition (owing to the rain), blew 
it up, and returned towards Bushire. 

“The victorious Persian army 
pursued the English to within two 
and a half fursucks (fourteen miles) 
of Bushire, where reinforcements, 
consisting of two regiments, four 
hundred cavalry, and ten guns, 
came out to their relief; on which 
they turned back again and wanted 
to fight. Though the strength of 
the victorious army did not exceed 
three thousand infantry and eight 
guns, still they heeded not the over- 
powering numbers of the enemy, 
bat eagerly rushed forward to the 
slaughter. They fought heroically 
for four hours, beginning at day- 
light; and twice breaking through 
the English square, entered their 
lines, and strove vigorously. It is 
also reported that General Stalker, 
who first arrived at Bushire, was 
killed in that action, but it requires 
confirmation. 
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“ Among the Persian officers Ma- 
homed Koolee Khan Saurteep was 
wounded with a grape shot; and 
Alee Khan Surteep of the Karagoo- 
zaloo regiment received a sword 
wound when he penetrated into the 
English ranks; but I thank God 
neither of them have come to harm, 

“ Owing to the intensity of the rain, 
each party was obliged to desist from 
further warfare, and returned to its 
own camp, leaving on both sides 
several guns sticking in the mud, 
An accurate aceount of the killed 
and wounded could not be obtained, 
owing to the inclemency of the 
weather; but the killed on the side 
of the English must have been from 
seven or eight hundred to one thou- 
sand, and, on the side of the Per- 
sians, from three to five hundred, 
The Suakeseetchee-bashee, who has 
proceeded to the field of battle, will 
shortly write a true account of the 
affair, and (D.V.) it shall be pub- 
lished in the next number of the 
Gazette.” 

The month of February was one 
of no importance in the general 
conduct of the campaign, and pass- 
ed in comparative idleness by all 
but the transport service and quar- 
termaster-general’s department, Ge- 
neral Outram had determined on 
the capture of Mohummerah as his 
next operation, but it was not till 
the middle of March that the neces- 
sary preparations. were completed, 
Mohummerah is about thirty hours’ 
sail from Bushire, and the foree told 
off for its capture consisted of about 
8500 men, 2000 being left as a gar- 
rison fur Bashire. It was Sir James 
Oatram’s intention to have placed 
General Stalker in command of the 
garrison of Bushire, but that officer, 
in a moment of mental derangement, 
put an end to himself. No cause 
but the above could be assigned for 
this act on the part of one who had 
just acquired such distinction by the 
suceess with which he conducted 
the expedition to Persia, and whose 
kind heart and gentlemanly man- 
ners won the regard of all. 

One week afterwards, Commodore 
Ethersey, commanding the naval 
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forces in the Persian Gulf, followed 
this fearful example. He was an 
excellent officer ; and his melancholy 
end, following so soon after General 
Stalker’s, cast a gloom over the whole 
expedition. 

The garrison of Bushire was placed 
under the command of General 
Jacob of the Bombay Artillery, who 

‘ arrived in Persia soon after the ex- 
pedition to Borasjoon, This officer 
had already developed talents of 
the very highest order, both as a 
soldier and administrator, and might 
have risen to great distinction had 
he not been cut off prematurely soon 
after his return to India, in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Another officer joined the Persian 
field force about the middle of Febra- 
ary. He was then unknown to fame, 
and not destined to see the beginning 
of another year. But a few months 
sufficed for Major-General Have- 
lock to achieve a name, which will 
last while the English language is 
read or spoken. 

Mohummerah lies on the north side 
of the river Karun, close to its june- 
tion with the Shat-ul-Arab, here from 
600 to 800 yards wide. It is about 
thirty miles from the sea. There 
were no defences at the mouth of 
the river; but for a quarter of a 
mile, both above and below the 
junction of the Karun, some ex- 
cellent earthworks had been thrown 
up, and were lined with artillery and 
musketry. To take Mohummerah it 
Was necessary to sail up the Sbat-ul- 
Arab past the embouchure of the 
Karun, and land the troops on the 
left bank, so that a very heavy fire 
would be encountered from these ¢e- 
fences. The left or east bank of the 
Shat-ul-Arab, for sixty miles from its 
mouth, belongs to Persia, the right 
bank to Turkey, which farther up 
possesses both sides, The delicate 
question arose whether it was not 
breaking the laws of neutrality to 
sail up such a river in hostile guise. 
We had no intention, certainly, of 
firing upon the Turkish side; but we 

' intended to pound the Persian shores 

with all our might; and the Persians 
evidently could not be expected to 
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offer their cheek to the smiter: but 
if they retarned our fire, every can- 
non-ball that passed over our heads 
would land on the Tarkish side of 
the river; and it was reported that 
several Turks were actually killed 
in this manner, for they naturally 
crowded the banks to witness 4 
spectacle such as they had never 
seen in their lives before, and we 
hope will never see again. Either 
with or without permission from 
the Turks, the Engiish frigates 
steamed up the Shat-ul-Arab, and 
the well-laden transports followed. 

Had the Persian gunners worked 
their guns properly, the vessels 
ought never to have passed the 
embouchure of the Karun. 

No doubt the advantage, as re- 
gards weight of metal, was on our 
side; but the batteries which shel- 
tered the Persian guns and gunners 
were admirably constructed of a 
clayey earth, and able to stand a 


far heavier battering than the wood- 


en walls of our frigates. Neverthe- 
less the latter, with little injury to 
themselves, bat not altogether un- 
scathed, had very sensibly reduced 
the enemy’s fire after three hours’ 
cannonade; and the transports with 
the troops on board were ordered 
to pass up the river to the spot se- 
lected for disembarkation above the 
batteries, 

This they did without any acci- 
dent ; and the water being very deep 
close to the bank, they soon had 
discharged their living cargoes. The 
Persians offered no opposition, be- 
yond a few musket-shots, to the 
landing. 

The ground was a good deal in- 
tersected near the river by small 
irrigation canals for supplying the 
date groves, so the troops got clear 
of these and halted, while the gene- 
ral reconnoitred. The enemy had 
a large force, some five or six thou- 
sand men, but they had lost heart 
at finding their batteries were un- 
able to cope with our ships. The 
tremendous size of our 68-pounder 
shut astonished and terrified them 
not a little; and more than one 
specimen of these iron messengers 
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were brought to the Shazadah com- 
manding, that he might see what 
sort of work was going on in the 
batteries. They seem to have given 
him a disrelish for the combat alto- 
gether; and before Sir James had 
made his preparations for attack, 
the Persian army, which he at first 
descried drawn up as if -for battle, 
had retreated up thé right bank of 
the Karun, leaving all their camp- 
eqnipege and stores as bovty to the 
conquerors. The loss on our side 
in this action was ten men killed, 
and Lieutenant Harris and thirty 
men wounded, all belonging to the 
Indian Navy. The enemy had up- 
wards of three hundred killed—most 
of the wounded escaped. “The few 
found by us,” says Captain Hunt, 
“were taken care of, though so per- 
fectly misunderstood was this kind- 
ness at first, that, imagining they 
were only reserved for greater tor- 
ture, they for some time resisted all 
kind of treatment, even water, from 
the hands of their conquerors,” 
From this we may conclude that the 
modern Persians have not altered 
the treatment of prisoners which is 
represented in the old sculptures 
from Nineveh at the British Mu- 
seum—where successful generals are 
seen amusing themselves, after a 
victory, by cutting off the heads and 
limbs of their captives. 

A strong moral effect was produced 
by the capture of a place like Mo- 
hummerah, which the Persians ima- 
gined they had rendered impreg- 
nable, by the massive batteries they 
had erected, the number of guns 
they had placed in them, and the 
strength of the garrison. But this 
was the only blow which we could 
have struck after the capture of 
Bushire without invading the coun- 
try, where the wide plains and 
precipitous mountains would bave 
proved more formidable obstacles 
than the opposition of their inhabi- 
tants. It is true that these obstacles 
are by no means insurmountable, 
or an invasion of Persia from Bush- 
ire, right up to Teheran, an impos- 
sibility, if necessity demanded it; 
but an expedition of the kind would 
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require to be conducted with a 
judgment, and cause a heavy drain 
on our resources. Fortunately for 
both countries, our English states- 
men and the Persian plenipotentiary 
who had been sent to Europe to 
treat for peace, had discovered, even 
before the capture of Mohammerah, 
how unwise it was to continue the 
struggle; but the news of the pre- 
liminaries of peace having been 
signed, did not reach Sir James 
Outram in time to prevent blood 
being spilt in vain at Mohummerah 
—just as, in 1814, the news of the 
abdication of Napoleon reached the 
English and French armies too late 
to prevent the battle of Toulouse, 
After the action at Mohummerah, 
the English army could not follow 
the Persians, for they had no means 
of providing the necessary land-car- 
riage. But as the retiring army was 
certain to follow the course of the 
Karun, both for the sake of water 
and because they were known to 
have supplies at Ahwaz, a hundred 
wiles higher up, the General ordered 
three flat-bottomed river steamers, 
under the command of Oaptain 
Rennie, of the Indian Navy, to ascend 
the Karun, and annoy the enemy if 
he could find opportunity. Three 
hundred of the 64th and 78th regi- 
ments, under the command of Cap- 
tain Hunt, embarked in the steamers, 
and left Mohummerah on the morn- 
ing of March 29. The river Karun, 
flowing from the high range of the 
Backliari Mountains, is subject to 
periodical inundations from the melt- 
ing of the snows. For the last hundred 
miles of its course it flows through 
a rich level soil, like that of Egypt, 
and irrigation alone is required to 
make its banks rival those of the 
Nile in fertility. Yet the follow- 
ing is Captain Hunt’s account of 
it a short way above Mohummerah : 
“The Karun is here about one hun- 
dred yards wide, and from twelve to 
twenty feet deep, with a powerful 
current, its banks fringed on both 
sides with dwarf poplar and willow 
jungle, which extends but a little 
distance from the bank. Beyond, 
nothing is seen but the wide desert, 
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here and there patched with tufts of 
coarse grass. Such is the prospect as 
far as the eye could reach, the date- 
trees even ceasing after leaving Mo- 
hummerah three or four miles, and 
no sign of cultivation or human 
abode appears to give animation to 
the dreary wilderness, seldom trod- 
den by the foot of man. Game, 
however, of many kinds abounds, 

sand immense flocks of duck and 
teal are always on the river. The 
lion, too, is said to be not unfre- 
quently found in the jungle upon 
the banks.” 

Captain Rennie went up the river 
to Ahwaz, where there is a barrier 
of rocks, the only impediment in the 
navigation of the river for a hundred 
miles. Here the remains of an an- 
cient bridge, which is said to have 
spanned the river in the time of 
Alexander the Great, are still to be 
seen. The party actually saw the 
Persian army there; but the Jatter 
retired at their approach, and, after 
destroying some magazines of pow- 
der and provisions, Captain Rennie 
returned to Mohummerah on the 4th 
March. The same day Sir James 
Outram received a despatch, in- 
forming him that peace had been 
concluded at Paris, and the Persian 
war was at an end. Sir James im- 
mediately commenced operations 
for evacuating Mohummerah, which 
was finally quitted in the beginning 
of May. The place is very un- 
healthy during summer, and we had 
no object in retaining a garrison 
there. The General himself pro- 
ceeded up the Tigris to Bagdad to 
confer with Mr. Murray, the British 
ambassador to Persia, who was to 
return to that court, and receive an 
apology for some insults offered to 
him before the interruption of dip- 
lomatic intercourse between Great 
Britain and Persia, A very curious 
incident occurred during the voy- 
age of the Planet, a smali river 
steamer which followed the one 
conveying Sir James. There were 
some horses on board belonging to 
Major Kemball, the consul-general 
at Bagdad, one of which got loose 
and leaped overboard just at dawn. 
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The steamer was then about half- 

way to Bagdad, and getting under 
weigh after anchoring as usual for 
the night. The horse was not 
missed for half an hour, but was 
then descried ashore in what seemed 
very unpleasant proximity to a 
splendid lion. The lion circled 

round and roand bim, always clos- 
ing in. The horse remained mo- 
tionless, beyond turning his head 
sufficiently to watch the lion’s move- 
ments, Suddenly the latter gave a 
tremendous bound, but the horse 
was too quick for him, and escaped 

with a slight scratch; but instead 
of galloping away, he only went a 
hundred yards and again stood still. 
The lion commenced his former 
tactics with a similar result, only 
his bound was less vigorous this 
time. The horse did not even yet 
take completely to his heels: he 
seemed either tied by some strange 
fascination, or inclined to tantalise - 
an enemy, from whom a few mi- 
nutes’ canter would have entirely 
freed him. Again the lion com- 
menced his circles; but ere they 

were narrowed to springing distance 
a party had landed from the steamer. 

and the instant the horse deseried 
them he came galloping down as 
fast as he could, while the lion 
stalked breakfastless away towards 
the jungle. 

The voyage from Koma (where 
the Tigris and Euphrates join, and 
form the Shat-ul-Arab) to Bagdad 
is about thirty miles. Not one sin- 
gle house is passed on either bank 
during the whole of this journey. 
We doubt if there is any other part 
of the would—the Great Desert not 
excepted—where so great a distance 
could be traversed without seeing 
some permanent human habitation ; 
yet this.is not a desert, condemned 
by an unproductive soil, an absence 
of water, and a tropic sun, to hope- 
less sterility. It is a desert whose 
soil is rich and climate genial—a 
desert through which mighty rivers 
roll their fertilising treasures to the 
ocean, Perhaps when the West has 
been filled up, the overflowings of 
European ‘population may turn to- 





wards the East, and quarry amid 
the ruins of Babylon for materials 
to build new cities in the Mesopo- 
tamian plains. 

Bagdad is the capital of a Turkish 
pachalic, or district under the gov- 
ernment of a pasha. The country 
nominally swayed by this fanction- 
ary is.enormous, comprising a great 
part of Arabia; but in reality he can 
scarcely make himself obeyed be- 
yond the walls of Bagdad, and fre- 
quently trusts to the English con- 
suls to transmit his despatches to 
Bussorah, the second town of the 
district; for messengers between 
the British officials are more civilly 
treated by the Arabs than those of 
the Turkish Government. Sir James 
Outram found Bagdad a more con- 
venient place than Bushire at which 
to wind up his diplomatic functions, 
as the posts from England are a 
week sooner in arriving. He had 
nearly completed his business, 
which, as it only referred to the 
return of the embassy to Teheran, 
was of no great importance, when 
he received one morning a packet 
containing intelligence of feartul 
import. It was the first news of 
the Indian mutiny and massacre at 
Delhi. Sir James at once perceived 
that his experience and _ services 
might be required in a wider field 
than he was now engaged in, made 
his final arrangements regarding 
the treaty with Persia gs rapidly as 
possible, and started with his Staff 
for Bushire the beginning of June. 
He there handed over the command 
of the forces in Persia to General 
Jacob, and proceeded to win fresh 
honours and rewards in India, 
which we trust he may be long 
spared to enjoy. 

General Jacob had no enemy to 
contend with in the field. His 
principal attention was directed to 
providing effective shelter for the 
troops against the burning sun, 
which strikes so fiercely on the 
Persian Gulf for tour months of 
the year. By the energy of Colonels 
Hill and North, and the officers of 
the Bombay Engineers, this was so 
well accomplished that the mor- 
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tality among the troops was no 
greater than if they had been in a 
temperate climate. The occupation 
of Bushire lasted till October, when 
it was made over to the Persians, 
A single native infantry regiment 
remained at the small island of 
Karrack till the beginning of 1858, 

So ended the Persian war of 
1856-57. Like the little child in 
Sonthey’s “famous victory,” our 
readers may ask, “ And what good 
came of it at last?” And we can- 
not tell, any more than the old 
man could, except that it certainly 
was not a “famous” victory. It 
is not much to boast of, that, by an 
expenditure of two or three mil- 
lions sterling, we equipped a force 
sufficient to harass the shores of a 
barbarous empire, which had not a 
single war-galley. We made the 
Persians give up Herat; but what 
benefit either Her Majesty’s Indian 
or English empire received we can- 
not comprehend. What little inte- 
rest we have in -Persia should be 
friendly, and make it an object to 
strengthen her; but by depriving 
her of Herat, we of course weaken- 
ed her, and alienated her affections. 
Formerly English officers used to 
drill the Persian battalions; but 
lately a whole staff of Frenchmen 
have been summoned to Teheran. 
By making Herat independent we 
have added one more to the turbu- 
lent principalities of Central Asia, 
and therefore made one more chance 
of a disturbance. This would mutter 
little to the English public or In- 
dian ryot (who, as he has to pay 
the war charges, is a principal party 
interested), were it not for the un- 
fortunate inclination our statesmen 
evince to meddle in these matters, 
which concern them not. 

The British Embassy returned to 
Teheran in July, and a mission 
under Lieut.-OColonel Taylor was 
despatched to Herat to see the fer- 
mer dynasty re-established, and the 
Persian occupation properly termi- 
nated. This object was success- 
fully accomplished, and we trust 
these are the last Englishmen who 
will visit that inland princedom in 
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an official capacity, unti) a Teheran 
and Herat railway, with branch 
lines to Bokhara and Samarcand, 
shall give Central Asia some closer 
ties with the civilised world than it 
at present possesses, or perhaps cares 
to enjoy. 


There were two circumstances so 


disposed of by Providence at this 
time as materially to sustain: our 
empire in the Hast: one was the 
conclusion of the war with Persia ; 
the other, the commencement of the 
The first sent 


war with China. 
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the 64th and 78th regiments, with 
the gallant Havelock, to Bengal, 
and saved Lucknow from the fate 
of Cawnpore. The war with China 
had summoned a large force from 
Great Britain, who were diverted 
from their course at Singapore, and 
placed under the Indian govern- 
ment by orders of Lord Elgin. Our 
statesmen have taken measures to 
prevent another Indian mutiny. 
We trust that public opinion will 
prevent our statesmen from com- 
mencing another Persian war. 





THE MEMORY OF MONBODDO. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 


Atrr—The Looking-Glass, 


"Tis strange how men and things revive 
Though laid beneath the sod, O ! 

I sometimes think I see alive 
Our good old friend Monboddo! 

His views, when forth at first they came, 
Appeared a little odd, O! 

Bat now we’ve notions much the same ; 
We’re back to old Monboddo. 


The rise of Man he loved to trace 
Up to the very pod, 0! 
And in Baboons our parent race 
Was found by old Monboddo. 
Their A B C he made them speak ; 
Then learn their Qui, que, quod, O ! 
Till Hebrew, Latin, Welsh, and Greek 
They knew as well’s Monboddo. 


3. 


The thought that Men had once had tails 
Caused many a grin full broad, O! 
And why in us that feature fails, 
Was asked Of old Monboddo. 
He showed that sitting on the rump, 
While at our work we plod, O! 
Would wear th’ appendage to the stump 
As close as in Monboddo. 


25 
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Alas! the good lord little knew, 
As this strange ground he trod, 0! 
That others would his path pursue, 
And never name Monboddo ! 
Such folks should have their tails restore’, 
And thereon feel the rod, 0! 
For having thus the fame ignored 
That’s due to old Monboddo. 


5. 


Though Darwin may proclaim the law, 
And spread it far abroad, O! 

The man that first the secret saw, 
Was honest old Monboddo. 

The Architect precedence takes 
Of him that bears the hod, 0! 

So up and at them, Land of Cakes! 
We'll vindicate Monboddo. 


6. 
The Scotchman who would grudge his praise, 
Must be a senseless clod, O! 


A Monument then let us raise, 
- To honour old Monboddo. 


Let Noel Paton make the plan, 
While Rogers* gives the nod, 0! 
A Monkey changing to a Man! 
In memory of Monboddo. 


_ Note.—Johnson thus describes Lord Monboddo to Mrs. Thrale: “ He is a Scotch 

judge, who has lately written a strange book about the origin of language, in which 
he traces monkeys up to men, and says that in some countries the human species 
have tails like other beasts."—-BoswsL1’s Life of Johnson, vol. iv. p. 73, note. 





* The reverend “getter-up” of the Wallace Monument, &c. &c. 
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A DAY AT ANTWERP. 


RUBENS AND RUSKIN, 


Ir was on a mellow evening to- 
wards the close of last September 
that I entered Antwerp for the 
second time, after the lapse of many 
years. There is always a feeling of 
sadness attendant upon revisiting a 
place which has been the scene of 
much past enjoyment, and I was in 
no humour for jingling into the 
venerable city with half-a-dozen 
other passengers in a railway ompi- 
bus. I preferred strolling qaietly 
over the old draw-bridges which 
span the ditches of those memorable 
fortifications, whose green banks 
were reflected with marvellous pre- 
cision in their sluggish waters. 
There was some féte in the out- 
skirts of the town, to which merry 
groups of gaily-dressed women and 
children were hastening. The old 
familiar caril/on rung gaily out from 
the cathedral], the net-work of whose 
pinnacles stood bathed in light, 
against the evening sky. I turned 
to the right out of the Place du 
Mier, crossed the site of the ruined 
Bourse, and soon found myself on 
the Place Verte (which autumn was 
already beginning to strew with 
“lyart leaves”), immediately oppo- 
site the cathedral. It may seem 
paradoxical, yet I believe it is true, 
that one charm of the most glorious 
monuments of Gothic art consists in 
their incompleteness. That truncat- 
ed tower, patched with rude brick- 
work amidst its rich and gorgeous 
ornament, appeals more powerfully 
to our sympathies than its finished 
and perfect neighbour. It tells 
of aspirations unfulfilled, of the 
schemes of ambition crumbling into 
dust, of the struggle, the defeat, and 
the disappointment which are inci- 
dent to bumanity. But it is not 
my intention to moralise; I seek 
only to call up pleasant memories 
of the past in my own mind, and to 
awaken similar recollections in those 
who have shared like pleasures in 


bygone years. The old cities of 
Belgium, with their historic associ- 
ations, their gorgeous architecture, 
and their rich treasures of art, are 
enchanted ground, The wealth of 
Bruges has departed. Her streets 
are deserted, and her quays are de- 
solate. But the gratitude of a crip- 
pled soldier has endowed her with 
riches that pass not away with the 
vicissitudes of fickle commerce, and 
the name of Memiing survives, whilst 
thoseg of her merchant princes are 
forgotten. Mechlin and Ghent are 
rich in priceless treasures; bat 
queen over all is Antwerp. The 
carillon has again rang out. The 
shadow is deepening over the grave 
of Quentin Matsys, and there, close 
beside it, stands his most fitting 
monument—that iron canopy over 
the well by the grand portail of 
the cathedral, which has been a 
crown of glory to him for four cen- 
turies. How simple the design! 
how exquisite the workmanship! 
Four slender colamns, meeting in a 
Gothic arch of beautifal proportion, 
support the figure of a pigmy war- 
rior, who hurls down his gage of 
defiance, alike against the tyranny 
of Philip and the cruelty of Alva— 
the insensate rage of the iconoclasts 
who profaned the fair temple of 
God, which he seems to guard, and 
the fouler bigotry which defaced 
His image in the fairer temple 
which He had _ himself created. 
Round the pillars, branches of holly, 
green and immortal through ages of 
misery and bloodshed, intertwine 
themselves in fantastic wreaths, 
graceful as that “ pleached bower,” 
in which Beatrice hid to listen to her 
cousin Hero; and their young and 
vigorous shoots point upwards, ap- 
pealing to Heaven from the oppres- 
sion of man. Such is the legend 
worked ty the prophetic hand of 
Quentin Matsys, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the Emperor Charles V. 
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was born; and there it stands to 
this hour, clear and sharp as on the 
day when he hammered out the 
iron on his anvil. 

In this country Quentin Matsys 
is little. known, except by his pic- 
ture of ‘‘ The Misers,” in the royal col- 
lection at Windsor, and the legend, 
always told to visitors, that he was 
a blacksmith, who was inspired by 
his love for a painter’s daughter to 
become an artist. To call Matsys a 
“blacksmith ” is just as inappro- 
priate as it would be to call Flax- 
man a stonemason. He was a poet 
who gave the exquisite creations of 
his fancy to the world in iron, as 
Peter Vischer did in bronze, and 
Cellini in silver, That love made 
him a painter, is a legend we would 
not willingly lose, and its truth is 
confirmed by the inseription on his 
tomb, “Conpnubialis amor de mul- 
cibre fecit Apellem;” but that he 
was an artist of a high order long 
before he ever handled a brush, is 
proved by this most beautiful work. 
After Rubens, his name is greatest 
among the artists of Antwerp. 
Bat Rubens hag filled Antwerp so 
full of his glory that one is hardly 
conscious of apy presence but his. 
It is here only that he can be seen. 
To judge of Rubens by his pictures 
in the Louvre, is like judging Shake- 
speare by Julius Casar and All's 
Weil that Ends Well, without hav- 
ing read Hamlet and As you Like 
it. 1 confess that the pictures in 
the cathedral, “The Descent from 
the Cross” and “The Elevation of 
the Cross,” do not impress me so 
much as some of those which are 
now deposited in the Museum. This 
may very probably arise from a de- 
fect in my own capacity for appre- 
ciation. In examining the works of 
most painters, we can sit down and 
quietly analyse our own feelings ; 
we can ask ourselves whence arises 
the pleasure which we experience ; 
we can select beauties for admira- 
tion, and defects for criticism ; but 
before a great work of Rubens we 
are carried away by the torrent of 
his genius ; we feel our own nothing- 
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ness in the presence of a power 
mighty as the ocean, solemn as the 
mountain solitude, terrible as the 
storm. Bind the wave—bow down 
the mountain—note in musical divi- 
sion the voice of the thunder-cloud, 
and then you may be fit to criticise 
the work of Rabens. 

A school of art has, within the 
last few. years, arisen amongst us, 
whose principles are diametrically 
opposed to those of Rubens. Of 
this schoo] Mr. Ruskin is the apostle, 
and Mr. Millais and Mr. Holman 
Hunt are the two most eminent 
disciples. Their principle is simple 
and intelligible enough. It is thet 
the duty of the painter is to repre- 
sent with the utmost attainable his- 
torical accuracy the event which he 
depicts ; that all deviations into 
the realm of imagination are wrong, 
not merely artistically, but morally ; 
that tke picture should approach as 
nearly as possible to the fidelity of 
the photograph ; that the archetype 
of the painter is not the poet, but 
the short-hand writer. That this is 
no exaggeration will at once be ap- 
parent to any one who will be at 
the pains to refer te Mr. Ruskin’s 
observations upon the cartoons of 
Raffuelle, to Mr. Millais’s picture 
of ‘*‘ The Oarpenter’s Shop,” and Mr. 
Hunt’s of “Christ Disputing with 
the Doctors in the Temple.” At 
the opposite pole may be placed 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” by 
Rubens, in the first room as you 
enter the Museum at Antwerp. 
When the Saviour of the world 
**took upon himself to deliver many’ 
He entered upon His earthly career 
in a home of the humblest poverty, 
and He terminated it by an igno- 
minious death, reserved‘for the vilest 
and most odious malefactors. All 
divines agree that these events were 
necessarily part of the great scheme 
of redemption. They have natarally 
become familiar subjects for the 
painter. With regard to the first, 
the information vouchsafed to us is 
confined to a few verses in two of 
the Gospels.* We know that a 
hamble handicraftsman, journeying 
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with his wife, sought shelter in her 
utmost need in a crowded inn — that 
it was denied — that they took refuge 
in a stable — and there, without hu- 
man aid, with no other accommoda- 
tion than that provided for beasts 
of burden or draught, a child was 
born, ard laid- by its exhausted 
mother in the manger of the cattle. 
Here our information ends. It 
would probably be difficult to find 
avy Pre-Raffuelite daring enough to 
act up to his own principles in the 
representation of this scene, with all 
its accessories. If he did, he would 
produce a picture which might pos- 
sibly be hung up in the board-room 
of a lying-in hospital to move the 
feelings of the charitable, but which 
few would recognise as the Nativity 
of our Lord, and those who did, if 
a particle of religious feeling re- 
mained in their minds, would turn 
away from it with loathing and dis- 
ust, 

Now, how has Rubens dealt with 
this subject ?—To regard his “Adora- 
tion of the Magi” as the representa- 
tion of anything that ever did, or 
ever could take place, would be 
simply absurd. Assuming that the 
wise men’s offering, recorded in the 
second chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, was the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in the 72d 
Psalm, a question which must be 
left to scholars and _ theologians, 
tabens has set at defiance the chro- 
nology of Scripture. The “ kings 
of Tarshish and of the Isles, of 
Sheba and Seba,” did not com- 
mence their journey until the ap- 
pearance of the Star in the east, 
which announced that the birth of 
our Lord had taken place.* They 
journeyed to Judea; they sought 
and obtained an interview with 
Herod : time must have been con- 
sumed in making inquiries, All 
these facts are distinctly recorded 
in holy writ. It is therefore clear 
that a considerable period must 
have elapsed before they could find 
themselves in the presence of our 
Lord and His virgin mother. The 
language of St. Matthew negatives 
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the supposition that this interview 
took place in the stable. ‘ When 
they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary his 
mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they pre- 
sented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” Yet 
Rubens places the scene in the 
stable, and introduces the head of 
an ox into the corner of the picture. 
He is right in doing so, though ia 
violation of historic accuracy. The 
humility, the peacefulness of Chris- 
tianity, the lowly origin which the 
Saviour of the world had selected for 
Himself, all the circumstances that 
appeal to the gentlest feelings of hu- 
manity are thus called up by the geni- 
us of the painter ; whilst the gorgeous 
apparel of -the aged monarch, who 
offers gold and frankincense — the 
stately presence and lingering doubts 
which still lark in the countenance 
of the dusky Abyssinian prince, the 
deep devotion of the younger king, 
who waves a censer as he prostrates 
himself before the Child, which lies 
in the lap of its mother, all the 
pomp and circumstance which at- 
tend upon them, — shadow forth the 
march of the religion of the lowly 
Jesus over thrones and palaces, over 
powers and principalities, till from 
the corruption of Rome and the 
cruelties of Spain a second birth 
almost as lowly took place, and 
kings might again bow their heads 
before the humble Christianity of 
the crowded city and the lonely 
glen. This is the story, as told by 
Rubens the poet. Gazing upon his 
canvass, we lose our consciousness 
of the marvellous skill of the 
ainter in our admiration of the 
still higher genius which claims 
kindred with that which glows 
upon the page of Milton and of 
Dante. 

It is to be regretted that the 
good old Scotch word “ Makkar” has 
become obsolete. “ Poet’ has lost 
the signification which properly be- 
longs to it. It is no longer the 
maker, the creator, unless the. crea- 
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tion is in verse. A poet may be 
anything from Dryden to Edgar 
Poe. A painter may paint anything 
from the “Transfiguration” to the 
“Scape-Goat.” We want some 
word which shall designate the 
quality of mind which creates a 
world of its own, be these creations 
in words or in colours, in marble 
or in metal, the link which unites 
Burns with Rembrandt, Dante: with 
Micheel Angelo, Cellini with 
Qoentin Matsys, and all with each 
throughout the great brotherhood 
of genius. Of this power it is al- 
most impossible to over - estimate 
the sbare which Rubens possessed. 
Turn from the picture we have just 
been contemplating, and look at the 
one which hangs immediately op- 
posite — the last act of the same 
sacred drama, a picture too awful 
to criticise, almost too terrible to 
gaze upon. Yet there, in the midst 
of that scene of horror, Rubens, with 
true poetic feeling, has introduced 
the loveliest of female heads — the 
Magdalen kissing the feet of Christ,— 
love and beauty mingling with agony 
and death — Cordelia weeping over 
Lear. 

There is, however, in one respect 
a marked distinction between the 
nature of the genius of Rubens and 
that of the great men with whom 
we have been comparing him. He 
has, as far as I know, given no indi- 
cation of the possession of, or indeed 
of any relish for, wit or humour. 
His world was a world of grandeur, 
awe, terror, beauty, and love. His 
was a grave and stately nature, 
more akin to Milton than to Shake- 
speare or Dante. Look at his “ St. 
Teresa interceding fur Souls in Puor- 
gatory,” and after gazing on the 
terrors of the souls “condemned to 
frost- or fires,’ observe the cool 
green landscape, the hill and valley, 
and silver. waters reminding one of 
the loveliest reaches of the Thames, 
where Collins sung his requiem to 
the soul of Thomson, and then say 
if the mind of Rubens was not 
akin to that which produced Comus 
and Ji Penseroso, as well as Paradise 
Lost. 
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There is stateliness and grandeur 
in every step of the genius of Ru- 
bens ; his landscapes are rich with 
wood and water, and palaces glow- 
ing in golden sunshine ; his horses 
might have been yoked to the chariot 
of Apollo ; his lions and his eagles 
are the very forms that Jove him- 
self might have assumed ; his chil- 
dren are young demi-gods ; his wo- 
men are as nearly divine as they 
can be without ceasing to be hn- 
man, though gentlemen of delicate 
constitution and Pre - Raffaelitic 
taste for scragginess may call them 
coarse, 

Mr. Ruskin has devoted a chapter 
of his lust volume to give to the 
world his mature views upon Ru- 
bens, and one or two other men 
whom most people have been in the 
habit of considering painters of 
some note. He begins by a dis- 
cussion of the Reformation, and its 
effects upon the religious aspect of 
the world. The Reformation, he 
tells us, was a failure. Protestant- 
ism is but “a half-built religion, 
daubed . with untempered mortar.” 
* Palsied Catholicism” is bnt a 
“ falling ruin of outworn religion, 
lizard-crannied and _ ivy - grown.” 
The “mind of modern Europe is 
faithless and materialised.”  Reli- 
gion in England is “ polite formal- 
ism ;” in Germany, “ rationalism 5” 
in France, “ careless blasphemy ;” 
in Italy, “helpless sensuality.” 
What this universal damnation of 
everybody and everything has to 
do with Rubens, it may be difficalt 
to say ; but Mr, Ruskin informs us 
that “the whole body of painters 
[Rubens, of course, amongst them] 
fell into a rationalistic chasm,” what- 
ever that may mean. They had 
“no belief in epiritual existence, no 
interest or affections beyond the 
grave.” This is pozzling enough ; 
but to make it still more obscure, 
Mr. Raskin appends a note upon 
belief and knowledge, in which he 
upsets all preconceived notions as 
to both. Most people entertain some 
respect for old proverbs, and the 
exceptional “wisdom of the child 
that knows its own father ” has’ cer- 
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tainly become proverbial. Mr. Rus- 
kin denies the truth of this vener- 
able saying altogether, nay more, 
be expresses his surprise that it 
should ever have obtained credence ; 
be says—“It never seems to strike 
any of our religious teachers, that if 
a child has a father living, it either 
knows it has a father, or it does not: 
it does not ‘ believe’ it has a father. 
We should be surprised to see an 
intelligent child standing at its 
garden-gate, crying out to passers 
by, ‘I believe in my father be- 
cause he built this house,. as logi- 
cal people proclaim that they believe 
in God because He must have made 
the world.”"* Now I quite agree 
with Mr. Raskin, that we should be 
both surprised and sorry to see any 
intelligent child annoying the ‘pass- 
ers-by in the way suggested, and it 
ought certainly to be taught better 
manners by its supposed father. 
But if the child cried out to the 
passers-by, “ Here is a house which 
must have been built by somebody, 
and therefore I believe in the 
existence of a bricklayer,” he might 
be a disagreeable little prig, but he 
would be a not inapt disciple of 
Paley. Mr. Ruskin appears not to 
see that the building of the house 
has nothing to do with the pater- 
nity of the child, whilst an intelli- 
gent first cause may be as logically 
inferred from the creation of the 
universe, as the existence of a brick- 
layer from the building of the house. 
This is certainly rather strange rea- 
soning in a graduate of Oxford. 
If a child were to assert very 
positively “ Mr. Ruskin is my papa, 
I know that Mr. Ruskin is my 
papa,’ we might take him on our 
knee and say, “ My dear, how do 
you know that Mr. Ruskin is your 
papa?” And if the little urchin re- 
plied, “I know Mr. Ruskin is my 
papa, because he’ is very kind to me, 
and gives me food and clothes and 
great big books, fall of very pretty 
pictures, which I like very much, 
and I try to read them because he 
tells me I ought, but I can’t under- 
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stand them, and don’t believe I 
ever shall,” we might pat his 
head and say, “ My dear little boy, 
what you say is a very good reason 
for believing that Mr. Ruskin is your 
papa, but you cannot know that he 
is; and when you are a little older 
we will read what Mr. Ruskin says 
about ‘knowledge, and about 
‘belief,’ and about ‘ zicre:,’ and 
‘ weiouat,’ and ‘xioreiw,’ and about 
‘fides’ and ‘ fio,’ and ‘ confido’ and 
‘credo,’ and we will try and un- 
derstand it; and if we succeed, we 
shall do a great deal more than 
ever Mr. Ruskin did himself, and 
perhaps we shall find that his ‘ fides,’ 
after all, is ‘ fides fidis,’ and has 
nothing to do with either ‘ fio’ or 
‘confido’ but is ‘ closel con- 
nected’ with a ‘ fiddlestick ;’ and 
now, my dear, go and play with 
‘ Fido.’ ” 

Mr. Ruskin has put some of his 
choicest morsels into his notes. 
There is one “very precious” at 
page 325. He tells us, as a final con- 


clusion from all that he has written 
before, that ‘ colours generally, but 
chiefly the scarlet, used with the 


byssop in the Levitical law, is the 
great sanctifying element of visible 
beauty, inseparably connected with 
purity and life’’ Now, if this 
means that Baron Rothschild, in a 
scarlet coat, riding after his stag- 
hounds, ‘is a more beautiful object. 
and engaged in a pursuit more 
conducive to purity and life than 
the same Baron Rothschild in a 
black coat, negotiating a loan, or 
canvassing the “down-shore  free- 
men” of the City. of London, I 
quite agree with Mr. Ruskin. But 
is an Oxford hood more  sanc- 
tified than a Cambridge one? Is 
a colonel of the Life Guards holier 
than a colonel of the Blues? Is a 
man with red hair better than a 
man with black? Are red noses 
“sanctifying elements of visible 
beauty inseparably connected with 
urity and life?” and, above all, 
is the scarlet lady a type of parity 2 
The attempt to connect moral excel- 
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lence with external colour is like 
determining how far it is from 
London Bridge to Ladyday, or re- 
solving the relationship between 
a bulldog and a window-shutter. 
But Mr. Ruskin dives into still 
deeper mysteries: he tells us that 
colour is less important than form, 
because on form depends existence 
—on colour only purity. ‘‘ Under 
the Levitical law neither scarlet 
nor hyssop could purify the de- 
formed : so, under the natural law, 
there must be rightly-shaped mem- 
bers first, then sanctifying colour 
and fire within.” Now, what does 
this mean? Js it a mystical allusion 
to the uniform of the red Zouaves, 
or the full-dress pantaloons of the 
llth Hussars? Mr. Ruskin then 
branches off into a discussion on 
Love (1), of which he says colour 
is the type, in “all its modes of 
operation,’ whether “ true,” “ faith- 
ful,” “‘ well fixed,’ “ sexual,” “ shal- 
low,” “ faithless,” “ misdirected,” 
‘* corrupting,” ‘‘ degrading,” “ base,” 
“lofty,” ‘‘ rash,” ‘‘ coarse,” “ un- 
true,” “reverend,”  “ irreverend,” 
“ intense,” ‘ dark,” “ sensual,” “ sta- 
tuesque” or “ grave,” into which 
he plunges in defiance of Mrs. 
Grundy, and forgetfulness of the 
Consistory Court. Into this laby- 
rinth, however, I dare not follow 
him, but must go back to the 
love of Rubens, which was a love 
for bis own wife, or conjugal love— 
oddly enough, the only kind of love 
not specifically named in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s catalogue. It is not, how- 
ever, altogether neglected, for he 
steps out of his way to express 
peculiar contempt for a manifesta- 
tion of that passion in Rembrandt. 

‘* Rembrandt,” he says, “ has also 
painted (it is, on the whole, his 
greatest picture so far as I have 
seen) himself and his wife in a 
state of ideal happiness. He sits 
at supper with his wife on his knees, 
flourishing a glass of champagne, 
with a roast peacock on the table !’* 
Now, I devoutly trust that the hap- 
piness of the glorious Datchman 
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was not ideal, but real. It is a 
noble picture. The broad, jolly, 
honest face of the miller’s son turns 
round, and as be raises his glass 
full, not of frothy cham ; 
bot of the genuine juice of the 
rich vineyards of his own Rhine, 
one might fancy him to carol forth 
the jocund song of a kindred spirit : 


* T’ve a wife o° my ain, 
I'll gae shares wi’ naebody ;” 


whilst his proud happy wife (no 
dainty shy damsel) seems to say, 
“This is the man who shall make 
me and himself immortal. He is 
my own husband ; I love him dearly, 
and am not ashamed of it.” “ This 
picture,” says Mr. Ruskin, with a 
sneer, ‘‘not inaptly represents the 
Faith and Hope of the seventeenth 
century.” Not a bad Faith or 
Hope either. Faith is love, and 
Hope is immortality. 

A still more glorious picture is 
that in which Rabens has immor- 
talised the purest and noblest of 
the domestic affections, and which 
Mr. Raskin selects for especial re- 
probation and contempt. It stands 
the most fitting memorial, over his 
own tomb in the Church of St. 
Jacques. The principal figuie is the 
wife of his youtb, Isabel Brandt, 
in the full glow of her majestic 
beauty— 


** Love in full length, and life, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 
But something better still, so very real, 
That the sweet model must have been the 
same.” 


Dark-haired, dark-eyed, _ radiant 
with wifely and motherly affection— 
the harvest of love in all its golden 
ripeness. Rubens painted this pic- 
ture when he was. considerably 
above fifty years of age, and long 
after the death of Isabel Brandt, but 
time had not dimmed the glow of his 
early passion. To her, first in his 
heart, he gives the first place in im- 
mortality. Close beside her stands 
Helena Fourment, the girl-wife of 
his declining age. There is no mean 
jealousy in that gentle breast. Her 
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soft eyes seem to turn fondly from 
her own child towards her who had 
gathered the first full vintage of her 
busband’s love. She it was who 
laced this picture over his grave. 
Behind them is Rubens himself, in 
full armour, waving the banner of 
St. George. How proudly, how 
grandly he speaks the consciousness 
of power! Farl thy triumphant 
banner, great, glorious Peter Paul 
Rabens, thy victory is won. Put 
off thy gorgeous armour; thy battle 
is over. Lay that noble head down 
in the dust by the wife of thy youth; 
thy. immortality is secured. Pil- 
grims shall come and bow at thy 
shrine, fitting worshippers. From 
the banks of the Tamar shall come 
one whose soul was instinct with 
grace and beauty. From beside a 
river sluggish as the Scheldt—from 
beneath the shadow of a cathedral 
’ magnificent as thy own, shall come 
one on whose sickly frame and heavy 
brow genius had shed a ray whose 
brightness is not dimmed even be- 
side thine. Nor shall other pilgrims 
be wanting. A Cockney shall pack 
up his carpet-bag, roll down Brixton 
Hill in an omnibus, book himself 
by the “Baron Osy,” and where 
Reynolds and Etty bowed in re- 
verend worship, Ruskin shall stand 
and scoff. 

I bad been looking for some time 
at ‘‘The Communion of St. Francis,” 
in the Musée, when, as I turned away, 
I observed a young man engaged in 
copying Valentino's “Le Brelan.” 
There was something peculiar about 
him which attracted my attention, 
and when I came nearer I dis- 
covered that he was painting, not 
with his hands, but with his feet. : A 
short cloak or cape hung over his 
shoulders and concealed his want of 
arms ; he held his brush between the 
first and second -toes of his right 
foot; his palette, maul-stick, and a 
sheaf of spare brushes, were held 
not ungracefully in the left, and he 
worked rapidly, easily, and well. 
When the clock struck twelve and 
aunounced the hour at which the 
pictures in the cathedral are open 
for exhibition, he laid down his 
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brush, cleaned his palette, packed 
up his colours and brushes (all with 
his feet), and then put on his shoes 
and walked out of the Museum. <A 
uarter of an hour afterwards I 
ound him again seated in the cathe- 
dral busily engaged on a copy of 
“The Descent from the Cross.” One 
of the stones of the floor under his 
stool had slightly sunk, making his 
seat unsteady, and as he was obliged 
to balance himself without any as- 
sistance from his feet, which were 
engaged upon his picture, this of 
course required immediate remedy. 
‘He took out his handkerchief, folded 
it into a little compact bundle, and 
tucked it under the leg of his stool, 
and then resumed his work. An 
accidental circumstance now gave 
me an opportunity of entering into 
conversation with him: his manner 
was easy and gentlemanly, and his 
remarks those of a cultivated and 
intelligent man. There was neither 
embarrassment from any conscious- 
ness of his misfortune, nor display 
of the marvellous skill which en- 
abled him to overcome it. He used 
his feet in every way as most men 
use their hands, and it seemed as 
natural and easy to him to do so. 
Yet, what struck me as very remark- 
able, though pentes with great 
delicacy and skill, his foot looked 
all the time just as awkward an in- 
strument as one’s own. After some 
conversation he offered me his card, 
pat his foot in his pocket, took out 
one of those little. wallets which 
everybody now carries, slipped the 
elastic band off with his toe, selected 
a card from several, placed it on the 
back of the case, put his foot again 
into his pocket, took out a pencil, 
and in a far better hand than the 
compositor has to decipher before 
this article can go to press, added 
the address, “ Anvers, 5° Section, 126 
Rue des Images,” to the name of 
“ Charles Felu, Artiste Peintre.” So 
completely had he overcome all ap- 
pearance of awkwardness that a 
lady whom I happened to sit next 
to at the table dhdte told me 
that she had conversed with him 
for a considerable time without dis- 
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covering that his legs were not arms, 
I have no doubt he shaves himself, 
for, contrary to the prevailing cus- 
tom amongst artists, 


“ His chin, new reaped, 
Showed: like a stubble field at harvest- 
home ;” 


a light mustache being the only 
evidence of beard that was allowed 
to remain on an intelligent, pensive, 
and rather handsome face. 

My day at Antwerp ended in the 
comfortable Hotelrie of Saint An- 
toine, to whose courtyard I was 
welcomed by the gambols of three 
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little white Spitz dogs who might 
have known that their grandmamma, 
little Madame Blanche, 
coax me, years ago, out of the greater 
portion of the sngar which was des. 
tined for my café noir, and who 
were quite ready to pay me the 
same disinterested attention them- 
selves. As I sat in the old court- 
yard and watched the smoke of my 
cigar curling up amongst the leaves 
of the orange-trees, I determined to 
ask the readers of Maga to sym- 
pathise with the pleasure I had en- 
joyed during my day in Antwerp, 
PEREGRINE, 


used to - 
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Nos e in presence, though a cloud of grief 
Hung shadowy-dark upon his brows ; all else 
Redundant with warm youth ; his radiant locks 
Fair as a girl’s, when stealing shades embrown 
The wavy yellow, and the fine glint of gold, 

Like fire-dust, sparkles in her sunlit hair ; 

The while, from underneath his brooding brows, 
Flashed eager expectation, mixed with pain, 

And wonder, and delight—a surging sea, 
Phaethon, by the Sun’s great portals stood. 
There paused he, for a while incredulous 

Of that huge architecture piled by gods ; 

For such to earthly houses seemed that pile, 

As field or forest, when a bird escapes, 

To the one room which was his world. But soon 
He clomb the mighty threshold, and right on, 
Through court, and vestibule, and-shining hall, 
And many a sweep of golden gallery 

Fared, as men walk an unfamiliar road 

In dreams, not doubting—till he reached the King. 


Him found he throned beneath a mimic sky 
Cerulean, tricked with beaded adamant 
For stars, and here and there ethereal steam 
Curled into cloud, or, what than snowy cloud 
Is fairer, of the ambrosial mists that move 
Tn the god-haunted regions far from earth. 
There, in mid choir, the orb Artemis, 
Lamp of the night, hung silvern, like that moon 
Watched through her tears by a deserted maid 
All night, who never tires of watching it, 
But feigns a friendliness in that cold eye, 
That only feeling heart in all the world. , 
Such, and so beautiful in form and face, 
Most lustrous of her starry satellites, 
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Shone the soft image of the lanar queen ; 

Who there and then had vanquished Phaethon 
With passion, but that his enraptured eyes 
Clung to the amber dais, and to him 

The sun-god, throned upon a lucent chair 

Of ivory, compact with studs of gold, 

Most wondrous ; and beneath his raiment’s hem 
Peered a rich work of pearl and chrysolitb, 
Fit entertainment for the feet of gods, 

Bat all how void and bare to him that sat 

In night-imaginations, clothed with calm 
Unutterable, through all bis ample heart 

Sated with office and the fiery cares 

That haunted his day-labour. For, indeed, 
Couched in those large and melancholy eyes, 
Brooded an awful emphasis of rest ; 

That tranquil self-perfection, without pain, 
Which, in their far-off musings, mortal men, 
Though eloquently nurtured, find no name 

To intimate, not even in sacred verse. 

So that, in sense and soul preoccupied 

With state thus grand, the child of Clymene 
Knew not, nor heeded if he knew, the hours, 
Discoursing barp with harp celestial song ; 

Nor where the Seasons stood with lifted arms 
Columpar to the broud blue canopy— _.- 
Spring, flowery-zoned, and Summer, wreathed with corn ; 
Autumn, with vine-blood splashed from heel to thigh ; 
And Winter, bending over beard of snow. 

So, ere he well returned into himself, 

From the weird influx of those dreamy orbs, 
Went forth the voice of Phoebus :—‘* Phaethon, 
Hither of mortal foot the first arrived, 

Not strange, to no inhospitable halls 

Thou comest ; rather as a child comes back 
From distant lands, this many a year desired. 
Falsely he spake, who taught that Deity 

Hath force to override a father’s love. 

I too have marked,’mid yonder evil brood, 
Dark under-questionings, and close surmise, 
Lip-muffled, tamper with thy name and mine. 
Heard have these ears the open taunts of mer, 
Who brand me in their petty blasphemies, 

The forgéd pretext of thy mother’s shame, 

Bid thee go prove thy bright original. 
Courage! thou shalt not hence without a boon, 
One that may well their slanderous tongues confound. 
Thou from these realms demand whatever gift, 
And I thy father will see jastice done. 

Spare not, but ask—I swear by ninefold Styx, 
Dread oath, inviolable to gods and men.” 


Then leapt the heart of Phaethon for joy ; 
For now before him, circumstantial, true, 
Loomed the fulfilment of old phantasies 
Nourished in airy boyhood, on the banks 
Of rivers or in bowery solitudes, 
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Whether by thought mapped out, or lighted on 
Through lofty visitation felt in sleep ; 

And readily he drew near unto his sire 

And spake, appealing to that swerveless oath :— 


“ My father, for thy words rhyme well with hope 
Not questionless till now, if this be true, 
And I thy child indeed, sprung from thy loins, 
Shame were it to respond unroyally 
To thy most royal prelade, and to ask 
Aught facile or profanely pitched too low 
For thy large heart and the reflected pomp 
Whereof to-day I am called an inheritor. 
That were an argument of craven blood, 
Not worthy my great lineage. But do thou 
Make me but once the splendid charioteer 
Vicegerent of thy wain, the lamp of worlds ; 
So shall my vast renown of embassage 
Flash wide conviction both on gods and men, 
And those false tongues put down eternally 
Who vex the child of the Eternal Sun.” 


He ended ; but the brows of Phoebus lowered ; 
And, stung with the anguish of a god, he spake:— * 


“ Child, thou hast asked a hard and a perilous thing, 
A thing to be denied even to Zeus. 
Woe worth the moment when I swore by Styx 
To this most dire completion of a will 
So wayward! Thou hast asked a boonless boon, 
Not knowing that thou dost aspire to die, 
Scared with a ruinous elemental roar 
Too late, and sepulchred in floods of fire. 
For who of mortal or immortal brood 
May wield at will the horses of the Sun, 
Not lightly tamed, even by me, their lord ? 
O glean a little wisdom while thou mayest ! 
Is there not somewhere something to be found, 
Sufficient to wipe out this fatal bqon ?” 


So Pheebus ; but the child of Clymene 
Stood firm, appealing to the swerveless oath ; 
And all night long Apollo, with knit brows, 
Heavy of soul and sore disquieted, 
Through his wide palace wandered up and down ; 
And, like the erring phantasm of a man ‘ 
Slain traitorously and cast into the deep, 
Who, for the dread want of a little earth, 
Cannot find rest, so rest was none for him. 
Bat the other, dreaming of the day’s emprise, 
Couched without care and in the bloom of sieep, 
Lay till the early twilight, then rose up 
Flushed for the boon, and found his glorious sire 
Pacing beneath a pillared portico, 
Still pausing when he passed the silver plains 
Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold, 
Work of Hepheestus, and descript with all 
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Which earth and heaven and Nereid-haunted deep 
Foster in wave or field or azure sky.. 

And ever as he paused he sighed, as if 

Boding but little good‘to anything 

In earth or heaven or Nereid-baunted deep. 

Soon conscious of bis child, he turned, and there 
Urging divine dissuasion, half in tears, 

Spake ; but that other would not. And they moved 
Together, led by rosy-fingered Dawn, 

In silence, till they reached the empyreal gates, 
Which, to weird lutes receding, gave to view 
Authentic. heaven surpassing voice or dream ; 
For lo! the awful chariot of the Sun, 

Flaring upon their front, itself a sun, 

Wrought from metallic ores unutterable ; 

And all the streaming surface intersown 

With rainbow-flames of keen-eyed jewellery, 
And the long burnished axle thick with gold, 
And wheels, a countless order, each like each, 
Armed with a central star, and diamond-rimmed,- 
Blinding to men, save whom the gods keep whole. 
For as with us plain earth is soiled and. dull, 
Matched with the marquetry of Indian kings, 

So blurred and swarthy to celestial gems 

Are earth-born ruby, pearl, or amethyst, 

Opal, and tender sapphire, queen of stones. 

Far up the vault a dazzling pavement, arched 

Of diamond, chymic wonder, tracked with lines 
Thrice-glistering, the diurnal route of wheels, 
Scaled to the zenith ; and on either side 

The myriad constellations sprang like flowers 
Glassed in the cloudless hyaline. Anon 

Came forth that famous team, caparisoned, 

Four, and each fulminous with glancing flame, 
Yet childlike, each, to the light-handed Hours 
Who held him. Twain about the golden pole, 
Obsequious to long use, their station took, 

And twain, with gleaming traces, in the van, 
And in a moment they were linked for speed. 


But Phaethon stood silent—that white reach 
Thwarting the blue serene, a belt of fire, 
And all the flaming equipage unrolled, 
In their essential lustre, form, and size, 
So far transcended the pale counterfeit 
Nursed in his dream; and once he half drew back 
For terror; nor the faint recoil escaped 
The Sun-god, who made parley yet once more :— 


“Son, for thine hour is coming, not yet come, 
Let for dear life a noble prudence trench 
On blind unwisdom rushing to its doom. 
Fly from this venture—for I know that Death 
Will ride at thy right hand upon the Car. 
Yet, yet, take warning; ask another boon.” 


He ended ; but the child of Clymene, 
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Through shame and curst ambition, stood to his quest. 
And the god, condescending to his child, 

Smeared face and hands and raiment with a chrism 
Known to none else, most sovereign to repel 
Tempestuous inroad of the fiery clime 

Breathed by that fierce quaternian in the front, 

And dashed in billowy flume from the echoing wheels. 
Then, breathing on the brows, made all his mien 
Godlike, severe, and large to look upon, 

And placed the glittering reinage in his hands, 

And helped him to his throne upon the Car ; 

But, ere he parted, spake a farewell word :— 


‘“‘ Slack not the rein, nor from tense watch decline 
Thine eyelids, lest thou find a doom not sought, 
Maugre this fireproof chrism and godlike mien. 
For know that underneath thee, where thou goest, 
Swims earth, far-planted in the vacuous gulf, 
Whose yawning interval both knees and brain 
Sickens. A league above this pontal ark, 

Now seeming one with heaven, the dizzy sphere 
Rolls a pernicious round, swarming with stars— 
Bale overhead, and deep bale at thy feet,— 

In temperate self-distrust thy safety dwells. 
Swerve not a hair lest thou abandon life ; 

The heaven’s revolving fabric all day long, 
Here in palatial splendour shall waft round, 
Skirting the wide horizon, till I meet, 

If the Fates will, thy duly westering wheels, 


So night shall be divine indeed, while we 

Slide with melodious music, unaware, 

Back to these roseate realms, where men behold 
Daily the soft sweet horizontal lights 

Slow deepening into spears of tender flame. 
Farewell! may happy omens speed thy path!” 


He ended ; and the Hours with one accord 
Stept sideways, and let go the willing steeds. 


Then soberly and well did Phaethon 
Hoard up and use that warning of the god, 
‘‘Slack not the rein, nor from tense watch decline 
Thine eyelids ”—so he watching slacked not rein, 
Bat, from the godlike increase given to him, 
Maintained an equal nerve, though sore afraid. — 
Nor even thus with all his power bad curbed 
That chivalry divine, but that the god 
Infused a soul more governably mild 
For that one voyage, making their defect 
Somewhat incline, for easier vassalage, 
To his son’s lifted virtue. So he passed 
Safe on bis course, and all the heaven drank light, 
And, touched with splendour, wine-dark ocean smiled, 
Heaving with ships, black hull and snow-white sail ; 
And each land went to its accustomed work— 
Of peace where peace, and war where there was war. 
Nor omen of disaster rose at all, 
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Till, as he neared the ere cope of noon, 
Where the steeds flagged a little, as is their wont, 
For steeper seems a hill just ere the bend— 

Even at the point where Nature seems to pause 
And listen while the sultry hour goes by— 

Flat weariness ached through him, and he thought 
How boonless were the boon if this were all ; 
Nor did he cease repeating to himself, 

“ How worthless is the boon if this be all !” 
Broad is the way: the steeds are tame enough ; 
Till, hungered with hot zeal, he seized the thong ; 
Then whirled it, curling it beneath the flank 

Of the two vanward; thence with sharp recoil 
Crossing the arched necks of the hiodmost twe. 
And lo! the sudden insult dug like steel 

Into the one heart of the fiery four. 

They in a moment knew the vulgar hands 

That held them, and their lordly eyes wept fire 
For anger at the ungenerous pilotage ; 

And each dilated nostril panted fire, . 

And the sides, heaving through their sleek expanse, 
Stared with a noble horror, foaming fire ; 

While, raving up the causeway, hoof and wheel, 
With screams and anvil-thunder, a deafening din, 
Rained earthward and to heaven a storm of fire. 
So to the summit, from whose brows the team, 
Thrice-maddening, prone adown the diamond arc 
Swept, and a triple whirlwind of white fire, 
Blown skyward, sloped upon the charioteer, 
Whom yet the chrism preserved invulnerable, 
Nor even his eyelids faltered in white fire. 

Bat, as a sick man stares, who, from some wound, 
Smit with red fever and delirious dream, 

Thinks himself bound upon a wheel of fire, 
Whirling, whirling for ever, and passes Through 
Cyeles of anguish ere his eye can wink— 

So, with like fascination, in the eyes 

Of Phaethon was fixed a straining stare, 

Yea, one to be remembered afterwards 

By any that had seen it, man or god. 

And though his brain shook, yet be could not wink ; 
And though his brain reeled, yet he could not fall. 
Fixed were his feet, and o’er the ebbing rgins 
Drooped the spent fingers from the nerveless wrist. 
Yet motionless, and with no quivering drooped, 
He standing like a statue of pale Fear ; 

While louder and more loud the affrighted stars 
Cried from their burning vault, or seemed to cry, 
Doom in his ears, and anger and fell revenge. 


Then Ganges, and a troop of Eastern streams, 
Filed backward, each one to his cradle cave ; 
Then the-tall glaciers of the Polar Z ne 
Flushed crimson to the roots of their cold realm ; 
For all the fur-crowned Scandinavian hills 
Night-shrouded half the months, tier over tier, 
Blazed in the gloomy North, like beacon-bells 
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Lit for world-wasting Furies who bear down 

In convoy, with wild omens of the end. 

And all the peopled plains sent up a smoke 

Of harvests reaped by fire, and flaming towns, 
Till the hot clamour of those masterless wheels 
Rang deadlier, mingled with the loud-voiced curse 
Of men by myriads overcome with hell. 

And a long cry came to the ears of Zeus, 

Where in full conclave of the gods he sat; 

And, while he doubted, a great rainy heat 

Fell slant and sudden on the Olympian walls, 
And all the ceiling glared like molten gold, 

And the rich cloisters like a forest glowed 

Of resinous pines, with every trank ablaze. 

And Zeus and all the gods rose up together, 

And saw the wide earth smoke, and the Sun’s car, 
Wrecked by false rule of ignomivious hands, 
Flare from the crystal zenith a long white glare. 
And lo! a change in the great Father's eye 
Flashed darkly, and his face a moment writhed 
With anger, as when taint of iron-rust 

Writhes hideously a drinker’s lips, anon 
Whitened with cold inexorable wratb. 

Mute stood the gods, while each in blank suspense 
Stared on his fellow, wondering what should come. 
He, turning to a sheaf of thunderbolts 

Which lay there, piled for use, in the council-hal, 
Chose one, thrice tempered, in itself a sheaf, 
Needing no second to enforce the doom ; 

Then leaning from his tower —“ So perish all 
Wild upstarts swoln with empire not their own ”— 
Shot once. And Phaethon, caught in mid career, 
And hurled from the Sun to utter sunlessness, 
Like a flame-bearded comet, with ghastliest hiss, 
Fell headlong in the amazed Eridanus, 

Monarch of streams, who on the Italian fields 

Let loose, and far beyond his flowery lips 
Foam-white, ran ruinous to the Adrian deep ; 
And still the unbalanced chariot flared right on, 
Till, from the main line swerving, the vast heap 
Fenceless, and falling a stupendous fall, 

Horses and chariot, in the Western Sea 

Plunged, and the rushing shower of that fell hiss, 
Heard ghastlier than a myriad-throated storm 

Of Pythons strangled in their noisome lair, 
Seemed to drink up with lips the shuddering world. 


Scarce had the sound expired, ere gods and men 
Heard wonderingly a beat of iron wings ; 
For Darkness, with a beat of iron wings, 
Vaunting herself sole mistress of the world, 
Sprang from that watery pyre ; and heaven grew black 
Before ber, and man’s earth, being breathed upon, 
Smouldered in silence till the fires died out. 
Dark was that night and long, as is the length 
Of two nights and a summer day between, 
And all the while men saw not with their eyes 
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The face of wife or child, or friend or foe, 

And all the while men spake not each to each. 
But as a captive, in some gloom-bound cell 
Under the level of a stormy lake, 

Feels that the roof bas shifted and the walls ; 
And, where he fiods himself, there crouches down 
Mate, and in horror lest his blood’s quick beat 
Rive up the ruin and Jet in the lake— 

So, with clenched hands, they, crouching whisperless 
Feared lest a heart-vibration should unbiod 
Loud dooms that rocked in ambush overhead. 


Meanwhile Apollo, through.that dire eclipse, 
Dwelt in the dim light of his azure halls, 
Likest in beauty to the perfect form 
Stamped on the soul of some great statuary 
Waking and sleeping, who with touch divine 
Breathes life and love into the chill dead stone, 
And warms it with the warmth of his own soul ; 
Till some one finds bim in the cold grey dawn 
Laid mate by the mate marble, his long toil 
Just ended, and the mighty brain at rest. ¥ 
Like to that dream which made the dreamer die, 
So proud, so beautiful in pensive pain, 
Sat Phoebus, veiled in dark divinity, 
Dreadly repentant, as a god repents, 
Nor yet so wholly wrapt in self-remorse, 
But that at times his gloomy veins would feel 
Wild frenzies, raminant of wrong to Zeus— 
Zeus, saviour of the world by that one stroke — 
But loss is loss, though worlds be profited ; 
And deep love will remember, there and here. : 


But when the Jong dread night was overpast, 

Came to Eridanus, the lord of streams, 

Cly mene, and the weeping Heliades, 
And Phaethon they found, or what seemed he. 
There, with his eyes in ashes, and the once 

So radiant locks by cruel thunder scathed, 
tecumbent in the reeds, a charred black mass, 
Furrowed with trenchant fire from bead to foot ; 
Whom yet with reverent hands they lifted up, 
And bare him to the bank, and washed the limbs 
In vain ; and for the burnt shreds clioging to him,’ 
Robed the cold form in raiment shining white ; 
Then on the river-marge they scooped a grave, 
And laid bim in the dank earth far apart, 

Near to none else; for so the dead lie down, 
Whom Zeus, the Thunderer, hath cut off by fire. 
And on the tomb they poured forth wine and oil, 
And sacrificed much substance thirty days : 

Nor failed they to record in distich due, 

How from a kingly venture kingly fall 
Resulted, and a higher than human fame, 

And there, amid those comely services, 

Brake into song the weeping Heliades :— 
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“‘O that much sighing could these lips restore, 
And make them bloom with kisses as before ! 
But Phaethon returns no more, no more!” 


And answer made the childless Clymene :— 


“O that this love, which on thy welfare fed, 
Could with new pangs renew that lovely head ! 
My Phaethon, my child, is dead, is dead!” 


And yet again the weeping Heliades :— 


‘“*O to be guided to that sunless shore, 
There clasp the glimmering Phaethon o’er and o’er! 
Since Phaethon returns no more, no more !” 


And once more sang the childless Clymene :— 


“O if to that dark land I might be led, 
Loose his dear life, and leave mine own instead ! 
My Phaethon, my child, is dead, is dead !” 


So ever sang the weeping Heliades, 
And so made answer childless Clymene, 
Cyncus the while, half-brother and whole friend, 
Sat housed in lamentation far apart, 
Brooding alone, discomfited with ills ; 
He oft in the night-season, chill with stars, 
Sat moaning in the thickets, and by day 
Sat moaning in the thickets, till his voice, 
By reason of long sorrow, conceived a key 
Sweeter than any harp: and tales grew rife 
Of him that sang so sweetly. Dream in peace ; 
Yea, waste thyself long while in tender song, 
Cyncus ;—the bending woods listen for love, 
And old Eridanus flows faint with sound, 
But, ah me! for thou singest in vain, in vain ! 
Heart cold is Persephassa, and her ear 
Cold and impenetrable by plaintive song. 
Cold is the dust of thy familiar friend ! 


P. S. Worstey. 
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THE ART-STUDENT IN ROME, 


Mr. Wesrmacort, R.A., Professor 
of Sculpture to the Royal Academy, 


delivered, during the past season, a° 


lecture to the students on the bene- 
fits and the disadvantages of a Ro- 
man residence. Our fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Gibson, long a denizen in 
Italy, is known to have expressed 
the deliberate opinion, that the 
public monuments erected in Kng- 
land are ioferior to those found in 
other countries, that English sculp- 
tors are deficient in early education, 
and that it is desirable that our art- 
students, by the opening of a Branch 
Academy in Rome, should be 
brought into more immediate con- 
tact with the best works of classic 
times. With this opinion, ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gibson,—than whom 
no man living is better entitled to 
a hearing,—we entirely concur. 


Bat as its terms were by no means 
flattering to our English artists, or 
to the professors under whose tui- 


tion our students had been reared 
—as, moreover, this severe judg- 
ment had acquired additional weight 
by repetition in the House of Lords 
—we were not surprised that some 
member of the Royal Academy 
was found to vindicate the British 
schools, and to insist on the advan- 
tages of a London residence. Mr. 
Westmacott accordingly made him- 
self the champion of things as they 
are. He obtained an easy, but 
withal a worthless victory. It was 
of course not difficult to secure a 
response from home _ sympathies. 
Every reference to his own services 
—every hint delicately pointed to 
the genius he recognised around 
him — was sure to be echoed with 
applause. But we are bound to 
say that we have seldom listened 
to a lecture more vague or more 
vacillating. The utmost we could 
get from it was this—that Rome 
was good and that London was 
good, provided a person’ had not 
too much of either. It is doubtless 
one of the evils incident to an 


institution deriving prestige from 
Government sanction, that its pro- 
fessors will seldom speak boldly. 
But some one should be found 
ome to declare and make it 
nown that France, that Russia, 
and even the smaller states in 
Europe, have already established in 
Rome, for the culture of the higher 
departments of arts, academies with 
pensioned students, while England 
has hitherto denied to her artists 
any commensurate advan It 
is not surprising that our English 
school of sculpture and painting 
has suffered accordingly. Rome is, 
for art, the capital of the world. It 
is, indeed, itself a world—a com- 
munity of sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, assembled from all the nations 
of the earth, surrounded by historic 
associations the most thrilling, in 
the midst of monuments the most 
inspiring. It is of the advantages 
of such a residence that we now pro- 
pose to speak. 

Most travellers are acqvainted 
with the “Greco,” renowned for 
coffze, tobacco, noise, and dirt. Let 
us turn in at early morning, and 
already shall we find a few artists 
breakfasting betimes by  candle- 
light. The Germans flock in, a 
boisterous crew, accompanied by a 
rough dog—bearded, sturdy fellow-, 
having little in common with their 
spiritu:l brethren of Munich and 
Dasseldorf. Towards half-past sev- 
en, when daylight in the winter 
months has fairly established itself, 
the Nestor of British sculpture, and 
others of the English school, begin 
to congregate. The first quarter of 
an hour, devoted to the satisfying 
of hunger, generally passes away ia 
silence, broken only by a few de- 
tached, desultory words. But at 
the important stage when cigars 
commence to be handed round, and 
the more weighty portion of the 
repast is disposed of, the cup is idly 
sipped at lengthening intervals. At 
this auspicious moment do ideas 
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begin to flow, do thoughts flock 
along the awakened morning brain, 
eager in pursuit of art, and earnest 
in’ the love of the noble and the 
true. Often have we sat by and 
listened to bigh discourse of gods of 
Greece, theories of ancient mytho- 
logies, mingled with bold specula- 
tion touching more modern creeds. 
Often .have we lent an attentive ear 
to passing get profound criticisms 
upon the renowned statues of the 
Capitol and the Vatican—the an- 
guish of the Laocoon, the proud 
defiance of the Apollo, the pathos 
of the dying Gaul. It has been 
no ordinary privilege thus to enter 
into the artist mind, caught in the 
freedom of unreserve, when reason 
and fancy and speculation play to- 
gether in hours of undisguised social 
converse, mingled with anecdote, 
pointed by playful satire, and made 
merry by hearty laughter. In such 
seasons as these art seems clothed 
in living personalities: thoughts 
which had slumbered as dead ab- 
stractions in the mind walk freely 
abroad; ideas in their first germs 


are thrown out and paraded on 
private view, ere they take their 
public stand in marble or on can- 
vass ; and thus the inward workings 
of the painter’s or sculptor’s genius 
are unconsciously revealed, and the 


artist himself becomes the inter- 
preter to his works. This “ Café 
Greco” is thus, as it were, an aca- 
demy of art and a school for criti- 
cism. And we deem it no small 
advantage that the professors and 
students of all countries—the paint- 
ers, the architects, and sculptors of 
every diversity of style, classic, 
medieval, Christian, landscape, and 
domestic —can freely intermingle, 
talk openly of their works without 
fear of plagiarism, invite friendly 
criticism in defiance of jealousy and 
rivalry. Towards noon there is a 
second and minur gathering. After 
the “mezzo giorno” comes a sequel 
of coffee, flavoured sometimes with 
a “petit verre de cognac.” In the 
evening, again, following the Ave 
Maria, dinner or supper is a larger 
and more general assemblage. ‘Then 
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is heard a general strife of tongues 
and clatter of cups ; the news of the 
day is noised from mouth to mouth; 
the American brogue breaks loose 
into a republic of discord ; and paint- 
ers, poets, and whiskered genius 
jn questionable guise, glory in the 
biggest of words and the thickest 
of smoke. Then, at length, the 
coffee drunk to the dregs, the short 
pipe reduced to its ashes, and the 
last joke worn threadbare, the med- 
ley tbrong gradually clear away — 
some for social whist, others to soli- 
tary work. 

To the sculptor the advantages 
of a Roman residence are undoubt- 
ed. Rome has for years held with. 
in her walls some of the most 
famed professors of the art. Oan- 
ova, writing from the banks of the 
Tiber, says: “Italy is my country 
— is the country and native soil of 
the arts. I cannot leave her —my 
infancy was nurtured here.” It 
was among the seven hills, in the 
immediate presence of the Forum, 
the Coliseum, and the Vatican, 
that Canova’s genius found a fit- 
ting and abiding home. Thorwald- 
sen, again, born in the far north, 
obtained, at the age of twenty- 
three a pension from the Academy 
of Copenhagen, started at once for 
Rome, fixed his studio near the 
Piazza Barbarini, and founded, as 
is well known, his classic style 
upon the great originals of the 
Cupitol and the Vatican. We find, 
also, that our own countryman, 
Flaxman, toiled for five continuous 
years in order to lay in store suffi- 
cieat means for the Roman journey 
upon which he had set his heart. 
Daring a seven years’ residence in 
the land of poets he executed his 
famed outlines of Homer, AZschy- 
lus, Dante, and other works. And 
now that. these three great sculp- 
tors — Canova, Thorwaldsen, and 
Flaxman—are gone, Rome still finds 
in Mr. Gibson a worthy successor. 
Like those great men whose 
mantle he inherits, he came at an 
early age to Italy, and formed his 
style upon the Grecian master- 
works. In the studios of Canova 
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and Thorwaldsen he laboured, and 
in the midst of the antiqne marbles 
have the last forty years of his life 
been passed. He knows how much 
he owes to Italy ; and therefore it 
is that he has urged upon the Gov- 
ernment of his country the foun- 
dation of an Knglish academy. in 
Rome, wherein pensioned students 
should be nurtured in the higher 
walks of the plastic and pictorial arts, 

Speaking from personal observa- 
tion, we can say there is no city 
comparable to Rome as a place for 
artistic study. It may be a minor, 
yet certainly it is by no means an 
unimportant matter, that the ardour 
of the youthful mind is kindled by 
the immediate presence of the great 
originals themselves. Casts from 
statues are often faulty; and no 
one will pretend that the congre- 
gated plaster copies at Sydenham 
can be looked upon with precisely 
the emotion awakened by the 
marbles of the Vatican. Stand- 


ing before the Apollo, the Laocoon, 
or the Dying Gladiator, it is not 
merely a question of what the eye 


can see, but how much the imagi- 
nation will realise. We may rest 
assured that Byron would never 
have written his immortal lines at 
the foot of a chalk-white Venus. 
Mechanical products of but yester- 
day cannot have about them the 
halo of antiquity. A statue which 
has felt the chisel of Phidias, 
which, as god or goddess, has been 
worshipped in temples, which had 
to endure for long ages a nation’s 
overthrow, and then, for a second 
time, rose into life, is necessarily 
encircled with a thousand memo- 
ries, and grows eloquent in event- 
fal story. To adapt an oft-repeated 
sayiog, the society of such works 
constitutes of itself a liberal educa- 
tion. Actual history seems handed 
down in bodily shape; the poetry 
of mythology is seen in the most 
perfect of forms; and thus, the men- 
tal horizon extended indefinitely 
from the immediate point of view, 
art becomes, as ,she ever should be, 
the entrance-gate to noble know- 
ledge. 
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The society likewise found in 
Rome, notwithstanding the fox- 
bunting on the Oampagna, and the 
small gossip inevitable among idlers 
and loungers, is somewhat, it must 
be admitted, of an intellectual cast. 
Conversation round the dinner- 
table, in cafés and at evening re- 
ceptions, almost necessarily con- 
cerns itself with the pictares, the 
ruins, and the church ceremonies 
which during the day have been 
seen or studied. In the political 
stagnation which has long become 
chronic in the Eternal City, people 
naturally surrender their thoughts 
to refined dilettante excitement ; and 
the arts, without hostile competi- 
tion from foreign topics, come not 
merely to amuse the passing. hour, 
but grow into the grave business of 
life. Men are permitted to move 
in the ideal world of pictures and 
statues without incurring the charge 
of mere elegant trifling or the ne- 
glect of more serious duties. Re- 
fioced minds can here give them- 
selves wholly to esthetic culture — 
walk among ruins without troub- 
ling about political economy, saun- 
ter along the byways of Tivoli, 
Albano, or Frascati, mingle among 
@ picturesque peasantry, without 
discussing the theory of Malthus on 
population, freed from the trouble 
of reading a single page in The 
Wealth of Nations. Men, thus 
severed from the turmoil of an agi- 
tated intellect, glide gently along the 
more secluded paths of life, grow 
calmly meditative, simple in their 
tastes, yet subtle in - their enjoy- 
ments, living in daily converse 
with the silent past, and finding 
companionship in thoughts which 
steal away to sheltered retreat. It 
is in an existence thus harmoni- 
ously set that the arts can best be 
cultivated. To sit under the arch 
of a ruined aqueduct, and think of 
Rome’s decay; to listen, at vesper 
twilight, to the plaintive chant of 
nuns; to gaze from Pincian Hill 
on St. Peter’s dome, or on Had- 
rian’s massive pile, angel-guarded ;— 
at each hour and at every step thus 
may the student dote on pictures 
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and taste of poetry. And if, per- 
chance, it be his blessing to meet 
with choice companionship, what 
reward in listening to suggestive 
words, what gathered strength in 
sympathy, and how does sensitive 
thought gain redoubled value as it 
finds in some congenial mind a fit 
response | 

We dwell upon these considera- 
tions because, in our experience, it 
is neither in Paris, in London, nor 
other of the great capitals of Europe, 
that this same artistic attitude of 
life can be cherished. -In Rome, 
the Prophets and Sibyls of Michael 
Angelo, the Madonnas and Saints of 
Raphael, the Czesars of the Palatine, 
and even the gods of Greece, are 
made: our daily companions. We 
come home, after a morning in the 
Vatican or a walk in the Forum, 
and talk of the heroes of antiquity, 
and dwell upon the personal crea- 
tions of the artist’s imagination, as 
if they had just been our associates, 
By living thus closely side by side 
with the great painters and sculp- 
tors, we grow intimately acquainted 
with the lineaments of their genius; 
we recognise, and even anticipate, 
each movements in their thoughts ; 
we enter into their inner life; and 
thus at length we can speak of their 
_ works as of the doings of a friend 
whose motives are understood, 
whose character is endeared by 
familiar intercourse. The student 
who holds himself as an alien from 
the works toward which he would 
aspire, who looks on as a distant 
stranger, denied near companion- 
ship, must necessarily rest content 
to serve in outer courts. He will 
be a hireling and perhaps a slave to 
genius, but can never, in the im- 
munity of liberty, enter upon equal 
rights. We must dwell hour by 
hour with the great master-works, 
they must become partakers in our 
thoughts, till our ideas are at length 
fashioned upon them. We must 
look at pictares so intently that, 
closing the eye, their form lives 
again in the mind’s vision. It is 
thus that the mind grows consonant 
with the noblest examples, that 
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well-stored memory feeds creative 
imagination, and the intellect, habitu- 
ated to the thoughts of the greatest 
masters, accustomed to the facile 
use of grand ideas, is able at length 
to emulate what first it but strove 
to imitate. Upon this point Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has written with 
his usual wisdom: “ Instead,” says 
he, “ of copying the touches of those 
great masters, copy only their con- 
ceptions ; instead of treading in 
their footsteps, endeavour only to 
keep the same road; labour to in- 
vent on their general principles and 
way of thinking; possess yourself 
with their spirit; consider with 
yourself how a Michael Angelo or 
a Rapbael would have treated this 
subject, and work yourself into a 
belief that your picture is to be seen 
and criticised by them when com- 
pleted: an attempt of this kind 
will rouse your powers.” 

A residence in Rome we consider 
essential to the formation of that 
“grand style,” for which, it must be 
confessed, our English school has 
hitherto shown itself so unequal. 
We have already quoted the recently- 
expressed opinion, that in the pro- 
vince of sculpture our public monu- 
ments evince the lack of thorough 
education. We do not hesitate to 
say that our most ambitious works 
in the sister art of painting show a 
like deficiency. Fuseli’s big, elo- 
quent words, uttered in _ lectures 
before the students of the Royal 
Academy, became mere vaulting 
ambition, when translated into his 
own pictures. The large scenic 
works by Barry in the Adelphi, 
which he fondly hoped would have 
redeemed his country’s art, are mon- 
strous rather than’ grand. They 
show, it is true, a certain rude un- 
cultured power, which, allied to a 
purer style, might have secared in- 
trinsic excellence. To complete a 
melancholy catalogue, we must men- 
tion the weak pretentious concep- 
tions painted by Sir James Thorp- 
hill, in the dome of St. Paul’s, recently 
restored, and now taking permanent 
rank with the profuse meretricious 
works of the Italian decadence. 
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Haydon, too, was another lost mis- 
guided genius, shipwrecked in Lon- 
don after a tossed life without 
anchorage. And coming down to 
the present moment, our English 
House of Commons is voting larger 
sums than were ever received by 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in the 
Vatican. And with what result? 
Why, the production of fresco-paint- 
ings which want the best qualities 
of the fresco* art, the multiplication 
of pretended historic works which 
are deficient alike in historic dignity 
and architectural fitness. And then, 
lastly, the other day, in the hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, is unveiled a noble 
composition by Mr. Watts, possess- 
ing, it is true, just the qualities to 
which the frescoes at Westminster can 
make no claim, yet betraying, on the 
other hand, we are bound to say, in 
cast of draperies and the putting to- 
gether of individual figures, powers 
wholly unequal to contend with the 
difficulties inherent to so arduous an 
attempt. Such, then, has been, and 
still is, the present state of historic art 
in this country. 

It is to the lasting honour of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that he strove, in 
his public discourses, to create with- 
in the English school a passion for 
the grand historic style. He well 
knew the deficiency upon which we 
have insisted. He felt it painfully 
even in his own person. Thus, on 
his arrival in Rome, he made the 
following confession: ‘I found 
myself,” he says, “in the midst of 
works executed upon _ principles 
with which I was unacquainted, I 
felt my ignorance, and stood abashed. 
All the indigested notions of paint- 
ing which 1 had brought with me 
from England, where the art was at 
the ‘lowest ebb,—it could not indeed 
be lower,— were to be totally done 
away with and eradicated from my 
mind. It was necessary, as it is 
expressed on a very solemn occa- 
sion, that I should become as a 
little child. Notwithstanding my 
disappointment, I proceeded to copy 
some of those excellent works. I 
viewed them again and again—I even 
affected to feel their merits, and to 
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admire them more than I really did. 
Ion a short time +. we ee and 
new perceptions began to dawn upon 
me; ond I was convinced that T 
had originally formed a false opinion 
of the perfection of art, and that 
this great painter, Raphael, was 
well entitled to the high rank which 
he holds in the estimation of the 
world.” That matters have not 
improved since the days of Rey- 
nolds, we have sufficient assurance 
in the teaching and practice of our 
English Pre-Raphaelite school. To 
denounce Raphael, and to reverse all 
that he established, is the lasting glo- 
ry of some at least among our 
British painters, with Mr. Ruskin as 
their guide. 

We have seen that the great 
sculptors, Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
Flaxmap, and Gibson, made length- 
ened tarriance in Rome, the essen- 
tial capital of their art. In paint- 
ing, the aspirants to the grand his- 
toric style owe, as we have seen, a 
like allegiance. Barry, under the 
kind patronage of his friend Burke, 
spent in the Italian capital five 
years, and reGeived from Reynolds — 
previously, as we have already seen, 
a student in the Sistine and the 
Vatican —a letter with these re- 
markable words: “ Whoe as 
great views,” says Reynolds I 
would recommend to him, whilst in 
Rome, rather to live on bread and 
water than lose those advan 
which he can never hope to ep 
a second time, and which he will find 
only in the Vatican.” We do not 
hesitate to say that historic paint- 
ing, in its noblest form, is for us in 
England almost a lost art. ‘ The 
grand Italian style was not easil 
arrived at: it took three huod 


years for its maturing. The works 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were no accidental phenomena — no 


mere exceptional results without 
previous pedigree or antecedents. 
They were the consummation of 
anterior centuries; they were the 
perfecting of pre-existing methods ; 
whey were the concentration of 
Italian genius which had long been 
struggling into freedom and power. 
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Italy was the cradle of the arts; the 
Charch the patron ; Rome the capital 
to which all talent crowded for fame 
and reward ; and the Vatican, as the 
palace of the popes, became naturally 
the place of honour. It is no mere 
capricious fancy which exalts the 
fresco paintings of Rapbael and 
Michael Angelo into the pre-eminence 
they so long have occupied. They 
were enthroned by history ; they have 
ever since been worshipped by pos- 
terity; and it is now too late to 
overturn the unanimous verdict of 
mankind. It was these works which 
our own simple Reynolds, with the 
true-minded artists of all countries, 
came to study. And he tells us, 
in the closing words to bis last dis- 
course, that it was cause for self- 
congratulation to know himself sus- 
ceptible of the emotions which such 
grand conceptions were intended to in- 
cite. 

Bat labour is the price which the 
gods have set upon all things excel- 
lent. Michael Angelo, if any man, 
had a right to rely on genius, yet of 
himself he said that all was due to 
study. The original drawings of 
the old masters, now so widely 
known through photographic repro- 
ductions, ought to convince every 
tyr the arts that unflagging in- 
dustry can alone secure a high posi- 
tion. Pictures painted with a com- 
mand which at first sight might 
imply facility — Rapbael’s “ School 
of Athens,” for example — are yet 
discovered to be the result of long 
and careful elaboration. Minute 
studies have been made for every 
figure ; separate drawings for the 
complex masses of drapery; accu- 
rately shaded outlines were executed 
for the hands and feet. In the col- 
lection of the Archduke Albert in 
Vienna is a well-known sketch for 
the Transfiguration: the Apostles 
pude, with other more detailed 
studies on a larger scale, marking 
with utmost precision the anatomy 
of limbs which ee im- 
posed drapery would wholly con- 
ceal, The artiste, indeed, ft vet 


creations have borne the scrutisy 
and obtained the admiration of all 
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succeeding ages, seem never to have 


relented one moment from their 
labours, nor their pencil to have 
paused a single instant over the 
busy work. Folio volumes contain 
the drawings of Leonardo in Mil- 
an; and no forms of homan face, 
whether in beauty or caricature, 
seem to have escaped the keenness 
of his observation. And all these 
accumulated materials were made 
to subserve a well-cOnceived and 
maturely calculated purpose. These 
sketches are not the mere mechan- 
ical product of the band — the head 
was working while the fio,ers were 
executing. Lines were combined 
into symmetrical composition ; 
forms were balanced in just pro- 
portion and thrown into bright 
position; and thus the picture was 
matured from step to step by long 
study and careful forethought. In 
conclusion, we wish it to be ever 
remembered that the works which 
have so Jong stood before the world as 
examples of the grand style of art did 
not take their origin in mere happy 
chance, in fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, or in a daring stroke of 
ambitious genius; but that Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo labour- 
ed arduously, even to the completing 
of mioutest details; that to them,.as 
to all true workers, life was short and 
art long, for high was their aim, and 
the absclute perfection towards which 


they aspired still ever retreated 
at their approach into infinite 
distance. 


And if, in the present day, we 
would strive after the same goal, 
we must walk in the same path. 
There has not yet been discovered, 
even in this nineteenth century, a 
royal road to art. On.the contrary, 
the old avenues of approach would 
seem to be blocked up, and aspir- 
ants now stumble along a beaten 
but broken way, sometimes guided 
in wilfalness, sometimes scrambling 
in haste, or sometimes groping in 
ignorance, till at last they wander 
widely astray, and at length are 
more or less contentedly lost in 
pleasant places, glorying in a low 
order of remunerative success, But 
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we again repeat, if the arts of sculp- 
ture and of painting are to rise in 
this country to any high pitch of 
excellence, it is by fulfilling the 
laws which art herself imposed 
upon the Greek sculptors and the 
Italian painters as the conditions of 
success. Wedo not for a moment 
presume to limit the possibilities 
of future progression; still it is not 
too much to ,assert that the funda- 
mental principles of art are already 
fully and finally established. The 
rules which must guide the sculptor 
throughout all time are put Jast- 
ingly on record in the statues of the 
Vatican ; and the principles of pic- 
torial composition can be fully de- 
duced from the frescoes of Rapbael 
and Michael Angelo in the Stanze 
and the Sistine. It is the mere pre- 
sumption of untutored youth which 
would pretend, in the present day, 
to the making of any signal dis- 
‘coveries or would attempt radical 
revolution. It is a mere Cock- 
ney art which opposes the Roman 
school ; it is, after all, but a narrow 
coterie which, by new-fangled dog- 
mas, sets at nought the judgment of 
three centuries. 

Thus, we think, it becomes de- 
sirable, on many grounds, that the 
scene of action and study should be 
extended, and that pupils should ex- 
change a London for an Italian resi- 
dence. No one will contend that our 
English modes of life or habits of 
mind are conducive to esthetic cul- 
ture. In our large cities—the pride of 
our modern civilisation — counting- 
house drudgery, with parish business, 
the reading of the daily penny paper, 
the attendance on improvement and 
sanitary committees, suffice to make 
for our prosperous commercial man 
a crowded anxious day. And s0 the 
morning parses in busy work. At 
the dioner-table conversation usual- 
ly turns upon hackneyed topics of 
popular interest — “High Church,” 
“Low Church,” “ Parliamentary Re- 
form,” “vote by ballot,” inter- 
spersed with the pleasing polemics 
provoked by Essays and Reviews. A 
man who should venture across the 
cloth to indulge in poetic or artis- 
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tie observations touching Apollo, 
Psyche, the Sibyls, or other such 
topics, would be taken as light- 
headed. The paths of actual life 
are too eagerly crowded to allow of 
quiet retreat into the byways of 
fancy; the pressure of events is too 
urgent, the light of day too coldly 
crade, for men to step aside to gaze 
on sleeping Endymion in the moon- 
light. Our very prosperity is un- 
poetic, and few of the boasted pro- 
ducts of civilisation can pretend to 
the picturesque. Mr. Hawthorne 
felt this the other day when he laid 
the scene of his last romance in 
Italy. No author, he tells us, with- 
out trial, can conceive of the diffi- 
culty of writing a fiction about a 
country where there is no shadow, 
no mystery, no picturesque and 
gloomy wrong, nor anything but a 
commonplace prosperity in broad 
and simple daylight. He chose 
Italy, he says, as the site of his 
fancied creation, because it afforded 
a sort of poetic and fairy precinct 
wherein ivy, lichens, and  wall- 
flowers might find ruins to make 
them grow. The difficulties which 
Mr. Hawthorne shunned are seen 
even in the facilities which other 
writers have found. Our present 
English school of novelists — 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and others—are strong in the 
merits which, from a more imagi- 
native point of view, are taken for 
blemishes. Such writers daguer- 
rotype actual] scenes just as they are ; 
they photograph the details of the 
homely cottage by the wood, or 
the clattering mill on the running 
stream; they paint with a Pre- 
Raphaelite love of ugliness the 
horrors of the crowded city; they 
thus give in word pictures, en- 
hanced by high lights and darkened 
with black shadows, the tumultuous 
life which is now throbbing around 
us. After such high-seasoned food, 
Addison, we fear, tastes flavourless. * 

This literal art, whether it be the 
art of romance writing or that of 
picture- making, has of course a 
sterling worth, which we would not 
for one moment deny to it. Bus 
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yet, no one will pretend that it is all 
that may be fairly hoped for in 
the wide domain of creative genius. 
The worthy Pickwick and the in- 
imitable Mrs. Poyser, whatever may 
be their other qualifications for 
posterity, are not in their own per- 
sons precisely fitted for Greek or 
Carrara marble; and we must con- 
fess that we do not desire to sre 
Miss Becky Sharp with her devoted 
“ Jos,” immortalised in fresco in 
the robing-room of the house of 
Lords. Each style is good of its 
kind, and everything should be 
assigned its fitting place. All we 
contend for is this, that if English- 
men will have marble statues in 
public streets, at least let not the 
works be of a character which a 
first-class tailor or shoemaker would 
be ashamed to own. And if our 
Houses of Parliament are to be en- 
riched by frescoes, let us have some 
regard to the dignity which befits a 
nation’s history. It would seem to 
be generally supposed that the 
qualification for a historic painter is 
nothing more than access to a few 


family portraits, to a curiosity shop 
of old clothes, with a suit or two of 


It is no wonder 
superseded and 


medieval armour. 
that Raphael is 
abused, 

It is full time, we think, that a 
certain class at least of our students 
should change the scene of their 
studies, It is needful that “ high art” 
should become for them something 


more than a name; and in order to- 


eradicate the lower styles by which 
they have been so long surrounded, 
English youths of the best promise 
should, as we have said, be brought 
into the immediate presence of 
those great masters who strove to 
embody the noblest of thoughts in 
the grandest of forms. It is only, 
as we have seen, in Rome the stu- 
dent can be fired into ardour by 
the contemplation of the greatest 
efforts of pictorial genius, and feel 
how mean are those lower methods, 
how unworthy those minor details, 
by which inferior artists seek to 
captivate the eye and to allure the 
multitude. It is chiefly in this 
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ancient centre of the world’s his. 
tory— in the very midst of wrecks 
of a vast empire, temples, and 
arches, and theatres, where the 
very soil seems gorged with blood, 
and tears, and agony, and every 
crumbling stone is @ monument to 
a people’s power— itis in this seat 
of decaying empire that the artist 
can best raise his contemplation to 
the true historic level, where things 
of to-day and of yesterday, in the 
presence of past centuries burdened 
with heroic story, sink into relative 
proportion. And it is with a mind 
thus solemnised, with thoughts thus 
raised, with tastes thus cultured, 
that the student will be fitted duly 
to value and humbly to rival the 
works of the great Italian masters. 
In this spirit alone, best caught 
by an Italian residence, can the 
“grand style,” in ita fall meaning, 
be rightly estimated. A mind raised 
to this pitch can be satisfied only 
by true excellence — the noblest 
forms of nature brought under 
the treatment of the purest art. 
Herein lies the secret of the beat 
art products, and herein likewise 
the difficulty. For who shall de- 
termine which are the _ noblest 
forms of nature, when nature, io all 
her forms, is so marvellous? And 
how shall the inexperienced student 
decide which are the purest modes 
of art, when each in turn is support- 
ed by authority? The case is per- 
plexiog, but, we thiok, less puzzl- 
ing in Rome than elsewhere. In 
sculpture, the supposed pensioner, 
brought under the direct tuition of 
the Greek and Roman schools, may 
sefely ignore, at least for a time, 
later and lower examples. The 
painter studying the compositions 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
under the sanction of Reynolds, 
Barry, Fuseli, and others, has little 
else to do than to shut out all dis- 
traction, and give himself up. to 
diligent work. But the task he has 
set himself is by no means easy, for 
the reward he seeks is high, and 
can be attained by few. His hand, 
in drawing, must learn certitude and 
power. The greater the difficulty 
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‘of a foreshortening, the more com- 
plete facility must he show in its 
mastery. The larger the scale of 
the work, the less must he flinch in 
its execution. The path trod by 
Michael Angelo can only be fol- 
lowed by a race of giants. But what 
be learns from Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and other of the great 
masters, is after all only the method 
— manual or mental; that which 

rtains to direct originality must 
be fostered within himself. And 
herein, again, lies a difficulty — how 
far he may copy, and wherein he 
must create; to what degree he 
may fitly surrender himself to the 
mind of others, and at what period 
in his growth he must rely on his 
own individuality. At first, we 
think, he will be bound to submit, 
in some measure, to the servitude 
which adheres to the literal letter ; 
bat ere long it will be required that 
he enter upon the freedom which 
pertains to the adopted spirit. And, 
for this end, we think his studies 
should have these two primary ob- 
jects—first, the great masters should 
teach the student how rightly to see 
and to copy nature; and, secondly, 
how best to frame bis “ style.” 

We need scarcely say that it is 
not every form in nature which is 
suited for translation into art. 
Providence has many other, and 
perhaps more important ends in 
view, than the making of pictures; 
and the worthy individuals, men 
and women, who pass most respect- 
ably through the duties of ordi- 
nary life, are not one and all neces- 
sarily suited to the dimensions of 
the historic canvass, The great 
masters knew this full weil, and 
their study of nature took a corre- 
sponding direction. They seem to 
have been guided by certain innate 
ideas of beauty, dignity, and fitness ; 
to have selected those forms which 
stood as the exponents of noble 
thoughts; and at times to have 
made individual shapes bend to 
their will. All this, indeed, was 
the purpose of their repeated and 
tentative studies. They compiled 
from various models the collective 
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results for which they strove; they 
threw out those blemishes or lower 
elements which marred each _indi- 
vidual example; they combined the 
perfections which were scattered 
abroad, but never concentrated into 
one focus; and they thus caught at 
last the perfect idea, the type of 
beauty, at which nature aims with 
inconstant step. This, in short, 
constituted their stndy of nature; 
berein lay their philosophy; and, in 
great measure, in this consists the 
glory of their art. We know, in- 
deed, of no other basis upon which 
a noble, historic, or sacred style can 
be formed. Unfortunately, or per- 
haps, for the sake of creative genius, 
most fortunately, the portraits of 
illustrjous men have been often 
lost, and the individual characters, 
in the sacred narrative at least, 
have in no way been handed down 
in bodily aspect. It therefore be- 
comes essential that the artist 
should so study nature that he may 
reclothe in fitting guise those great 
men who have been lost to our 
view. The painters of the middle 
ages did this, and the Grecian 
sculptors likewise. The portrait of 
Homer, so oft repeated, is probably 
ideal. The heads of the Apostles 
and of Christ, the figures of pro- 
phets, and often even of the Chris- 
tian saints, as painted by Leonardo, 
Raphael, and the other Italian mas- 
ters, are, in fact, little more than the 
embodiment of the painter’s ideas— 
his mental conceptions thrown into 
bodily form; the artist, instructed 
by his studies, working after the 
discovered methods of nature, and 
becoming in turn himself a creator. 
That alone, in fine, is the true study 
of nature which enables the painter 
or the sculptor, in the sphere of his 
art, to work after the spirit of 
nature, 

But it requires a gifted eye to see 
the poetry which dwells in nature. 
The remark has been so oft repeated 
as to become commonplace; yet it 
remains for ever true that the most 
ordinary incidents may be turned 
to deep instruction, and that the 
forms which are scattered along our 
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daily paths are replete with beauty. 
Yet it requires, as we say, the in- 
tuition of a gifted mind, the cun- 
ning of a practised hand, to trans- 
mute into the poetry of art the 
ruder and more hackneyed ways of 
the outer world. It was the glory 
of Italian art that whatever she 
touched she exalted. It is said of 
Michael Angelo that the beggar 
. rose from his hand the patriarch of 
poverty, and that the hump of his 
dwarf was impressed with dignity. 
Leonardo, as we have seen, sought 
in nature for the typical, and rose 
by successive steps to the divine. 
His St. Peter is a shrewd, zealous 
man—a head for which it is not dif- 
ficult, even in the present day, to 
find a model. His St. John belongs 
to the higher order of spiritual in- 
tuition; and so, lastly, the painter 
reaches from perfected humanity, to 
indwelling divinity, and seeks to 
express in the head of Chiist the 
God incarnate. Raphael, in his 
great works in Rome, was actuated 
by the same noble aim. In his Ma- 


donnas, painted in Florence too, he 


strove to exalt the loveliness of 
woman into a direct object of adora- 
tion. And in all these examples the 
desired end was attained, through 
an anxious, devoted, philosophic 
study of nature. The ordinary 
forms of life were not sufficient for 
the purpose. Raphael, in a well- 
known passage, tells us, that even 
in his day beautiful women were 
scarce, and that ‘he found it needful 
to appeal to a certain ideal within 
his own mind. How far such an 
ideal is in-born with genius, or to 
what extent the conception is an 
induction from observation, it were 
difficult precisely to determine. The 
whole question has so little in com- 
mon with oar English mode of 
thought — is so foreign to the 
practice of our English artists — 
that the public wou'd probably look 
upon its discussion with indifference. 
The student, however, happily se- 
vered, at least, for a time, from 
home bias, will be thrown into 
& more congenial atmosphere, and 
insensibly will acquire in Rome, 
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Florence, and other cities of Italy, 
that noble treatment of nature 
which the great masters have shown 
to be essential to historic and sacred 
subjects. 

We have said that the renowned 
works in Rome are the best exam. 
ples of what is technically named 
“style.” The precise meaning of 
this term it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to define. It is a word, how- 
ever, in its application not limited 
to the province of art. We speak 
of manners and of men as good in 
style. There is a pure style in 
music, an elevated style in the 
drama, and so, in like manner, there 
is a noble and true style in sculp- 
ture and painting. Aod, on the 
other hand, there is, of course, jast 
the reverse. There is, we regret to 
say, such a thing as @ mean and a 
corrupt style. The genius of an 
artist, for example, may be un- 
doubted: his works may have a 
certain order of merit, and yet it is 
quite possible that his “style” may 
be wholly meretricious. This was, 
in some measure, the fault of Oan- 
ova in sculpture; and in painting 
this same want of style has been 
the misfortune of many of our Eng- 
lish artists, otherwise possessed of 
undoubted talent. West, Haydon, 
and others, obtrude low nature on 
the most solemn or stately occa- 
sions. We feel in their pictures 
that we are not always in the com- 
pany of gentlemen; that we are 
holding intercourse with men who 
have forced themselves into posi- 
tions for which they are not fitted 
by birth, education, or social stand- 
ing. The “style,” in short, is bad. 
And in many, if not in most of our 
English works, when not actually 
bad, it fails of being positively 
good, or, at least, of attaining to 
the best. For this state of things 
there is surely no inherent neces- 
sity. The remedy, we believe, in- 
deed, to be within easy reach. Tra- 
velling is now attended with so 
few difficulties, a foreign residence 
may be made so inexpensive, that 
there is little excuse for the main- 
tenance of uncouth methods and 
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manners. Our English artists only 
require daily association with the 
best Grecian and Italian works; 
they only want to make Phidias, 
Rapbael, and Michael Angelo their 
companions in youthful years, when 
their style is still in course of for- 
mation, and all that falls beneath 
the purest standards would, we 
may reasonably hope, be effectually 
eradicated. 

Glancing “at another branch of 
our subject, we cannot but point to 
Rome as the natural centre of the 
“ Qatholic,” or so-called “ Chris- 
tian,’ school. The Church of the 
Catacombs, the Church of the Mar- 
tyrs, the Ship of St. Peter tossed up- 
on troubled waters, still finds refoge 
within the walls of the Eternal City. 
From century to century the pil- 
grim has hither bent his steps; and 
from all nations of the earth have 
crowded multitudes who sought as- 
surance to their faith or consolation 
in their suffering. The ‘convents 
and monastic orders scattered over 
the wide world here find in Rome 
@common focus; the distant mis- 
sionary, planting a church in the 
isles of the Pacific or on the plains 
of Tartary, points to the Roman Pro- 
pagaoda for his authority. Every 
church in Catholic Christendom 
owns the sway of the great Basilica 
of St. Peter; and thus the seven 
hills of the ancient city, crowned 
with the campanile of convents and 
churches, has long claimed the alle- 
giance of the ecclesiastic, moved by 
piety or swayed by ambition, and 
of the civil ruler who sought to add 
to temporal dominion the sanction 
of spiritual power. Rome is strong, 
too, in the spell of imagination. 
The mind reverts to the early days 
when the Church was first planted 
—when persecution and death were 
the reward of faith—when the 
Christian victim graced the Ro- 
man holiday—when from within 
the vast sweep of the Fiavian 
ampitheatre rose the loud shout 
of exaltation as the martyr sealed 
his testimony with his blood; and 
then come to the memory, in the 
course of succeeding ages, the times 
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of final and signal triumph. Ima- 
gination now revels in glowing pic- 
tures of wealth and power and pomp: 
popes, who trampled on the necks of 
kings; humble saints approaching 
on bended knees; genius rearing 
temples the most noble; gifted 
artists, emblazoning, in characters 
of gold and in forms of unearthly 
beauty, the victory of that Church 
which at length obtained undis- 
puted supremacy. It is here, in 
Rome, that the so-called “ Chris- 
tian” artist can live in that rapt 
attitude—can indulge in _ those 
visions of saints and of angels — 
can cultivate that mystic faith and 
fervour which was found trium- 
pbant in Beato Angelico, and in 
other devout Pre-Raphaelite mas- 
ters. This is a phase of faith 
which in other portions of Europe 
may be growing day by day more 
impossible; but in Rome we look 
upon this emotional worsbip, this 
imaginative and poetic colouring 
to belief, as natural and almost 
inevitable. With a certain order 
of dreaming, impressible minds, 
art, in all ber visions and heavenly 
revealings, ceases to be a fiction, 
and grows into a reality, is not so 
much a refined enjoyment as_ the 
required food for an_ insatiable 
craving. Men of this frame of 
intellect are almost of necessity 
found in the Eternal City; for, as 
we have said, by the law of natural 
selection, Rome is their home. In 
Dusseldorf we all know there has 
been a “Christian” school, and in 
Munich are many important reli- 
gious works. But we have always 
felt that north of the Alps the 
“ Christian artist” is out of his 
appointed Jatitude. And, accord- 
ingly, the great disciples of this 
pictorial faith have always tended 
to southern migration. It was in 
Rome that the school of Veit, Cor- 
nelius, and Overbeck, took its ori- 
gin. It was in this bosom of the 
Catholic Church that they became 
Romanists. It was in the midst of 
Christian temples, it was in the 
presence of Angelico, Perugino, and 
Pinturicchio, that they refashioned 
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aod reanimated that medieval style 
which, once a derision, they have at 
last succeeded in making a devo- 
tion. Our English school of Pre- 
Raphaelites bas, of course, nothing 
in common with these their modern 
German forerunners; and we do not 
think that a Romish revival of the 
medieval is for British art greatly 
to be desired. Still we deem a 
Christian school of religious paint- 
ing, purged from any possible cor- 
ruptions of Romanism—a reformed 
art which, it must be confessed, has 
hitherto claimed scarcely an exist- 
ence in any Protestant community 
—to be for England a high desi- 
deratum. Our boasted Protestant- 
ism has suffered, we think, espe- 
cially in former times, from being 
cold, bald, and unpictorial. At all 
events, religion is the most worthy 
theme that can engage the painter's 
pencil; and any national school 
which practically ignores the sub- 
limest emotions which stir the hu- 
man breast, denies to itself the 
highest inspiration, and renounces 


the noblest sphere of its mission. 
But, from the considerations which 
we have urged, we think it is great- 
ly to be feared that any attempt 
to create such a school in acade- 
mies north of the Alps will be more 


or less futile. The divine unction 
will be wanting. It is in the deep 
fountain of the Italian middle ages, 
it is before the shrines of Madonnas 
and saints, that inspiration must be 
sought. 

There is yet another style of pic- 
torial art to which we must advert 
before we close. It must be admit- 
ted that, in the present aspect of our 
English school, historic landscape 
is at a discount. It is now the 
fashion almost to despise the imagi- 
native scenes of Wilson and Louth- 
erburgh. The subjects now most 
in vogue with our rustic rural 
painters are hedgerows and lanes 
in Devonshire, and pebbly trouty 
streams in North Wales. Yet Tur- 
ner, whom most people still affect 
to admire, chose to enbance, it will 
be remembered, some of the grand- 
est landscapes in nature by an 
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appeal to historic association and 
the pictorial adaptation of mytho. 
logic fiction. It is one of the good 
practical services rendered by Tur- 
ner’s fairy enchantments, now hap- 
pily so well seen at South Kensing. 
ton, that they transport the mind 
from the smoke and din of London 
streets to the romance of Italy and 
the golden splendour of the south- 
ern sun. “Lake Avernus,” “AZoeas 
with the Sibyls,” “ Caligula’s Palace 
and Bridge,” “The Bay of Baiz,” 
“Apollo and the Sibyl,” take us to 
that wreck of glory, to that sea-worn 
shore, where the crumbling roins 
are mantled by the clambering vine, 
and the shadowed grotto is curtain- 
ed by dripping verdure hanging io 
cool festoons. Turner’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Italy,” too, is that land “ which 
was the mightiest in its old com- 
mand, and is the loveliest.” And in 
“Dido building Carthage,” and in 
“The Decline of the Carthaginian, 
Empire,” we are taken into the far 
off region of historic romance, 
where fact is lost in the haze of 
fiction, and actual forms are blended 
into that poetic halo—the atmos- 
phere, in fact, wherein the genius of 
Turner loved to bask and bathe 
itself. Whoever has indulged in 
these poetic reveries; whoever has 
walked the shore of Salerno and 
Amalfi, or paced, on the road to 
Naples, the streets of that “ City of 
the Dead;” whoever has wander- 
ed through the Roman Foram by 
moonlight, or ridden over the Ro- 
man Campagna, heaving and swell- 
ing as a troubled sea, wreck strewn ; 
whoever, we say, has tasted of these 
high and subtle delights, must re- 
cognise that the field of Italy is 
the sphere for the imaginative art- 
ist, who would love to people the 
landscape of a beauteous nature 
with the glowing memories of the 
past. Our English park-scenery is 
stately, our country mansions are 
venerable, our roral districts of 
simple beauty; but there is some- 
thing about the gardens of Albano 
and Frascati, the villas and palaces 
of Rome, and the byways of desolated 
Italy, which incite the imagination 
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still more exquisitely, and touch 
the feelings with a deeper pathos, 
What a hushed quietude and deli- 
cious languor steal over the day- 
dreams of our walk as we saunter 
along the mossgrown paths, ilex- 
shaded, of these suburban villas ! 
We tread a softer turf, we look into 
a more liquid sky, we listen to a 
gentler sound, the dripping of the 
fountain, or the slumbrous evening 
breeze among drooping leaves. In 
those dark shadowy pines, what 
sheltering wings spread against the 
heat of day, what deep gloom for 
our seclusion! And then, again, 
those avenues of cyprus, how sol- 
emp, like dark funereal tapers, or 
as a slow black-robed procession 
marching towards some distant 
shrine! And here below, among 
the undergrowth of less ambitious 
wood, what wayward wanderings 
of wild fancy, what bold playful 
flights of vegetative exuberance, 
how much prodigality of resource, 
assuming, in. hours of undisguised 
ease, the indolent attitudes of re- 


pose — a wilderness of tangled ve- 


getation, deep in coolest shade! 
Trees, too, there are which wander 
into the distance, more independent 
in their mode of life, straying 
away from the companionship of 
close clustering arms, tu sport in 
open sunshine on the flowery 
sward. It is an Eden — but Eden 
since the fall, for Malaria keeps 
demon - watch over the _loveli- 
ness, And thus Italy, long under 
the curse of tyrants, and her air 
polluted by the breath of crime, is 
ever, even in beauty, veiled in 
tragedy, and hours of love are oft 
avenged io treacherous death. And 
this is the drama of the Italian 
landscape, this the deep back- 
ground of mystery, this the dark 
historic association which gives to 
every ruin its witching hold on the 
imagination. The crushed arch, the 
broken aqueduct, and the fallen 
column, tell of a nation’s overthrow ; 
the very stones seem graven with 
imperishable story; the deep fur- 
rows of their decay mark the rude 
tread of the conquering barbarians, 
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and the sun which gilds the ruin 
sinks red in the blood of a suffering 
people. We have said enough to 
show why Tarner, Wilson, Gaspar 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and Claude 
gloried in that land where native 
poetry#and history~ revel in the 
midst of beauty. And men of 
kindred genius will for all time seek 
the same congenial soil. 

It might, perhaps, have been sup- 
posed that a paper on “the Art- 
Student in Rome” would have in- 
dulged in more anecdote and less 
of dissertation. We might, indeed, 
have interspersed pleasing pictures 
of sketching tours at Tivoli or 
among the Sabine hills; we could 
have drawn picturesque portraits of 
the rustic peasantry ; girls standing 
at the fountain, matrons with the 
distaff tending flocks upon the moun- 
tain-side, or sitting beneath the 
ilex shade in the heat of day; we 
might have planted a_sketching- 
stool among the silvery spray of 
Tivoli or Terni, where the iris looks 
down upon the * hell of waters” as 
“love watching madness;” we 
might have taken hand in hand 
with sketching-book the sonnets of 
Petrarch or the tales of Boccaccio, 
and in the pauses of our work fallen 
into the melody of verse, the ro- 
mance of rapturous story, inter- 
woven with wild notes of song 
caught from the mountain echoes. 
Such days, bright in these delights, 
are long to be remembered. For if 
the mind loves to cherish some one 
period of its former history more 
than others, it is, we think, those 
hours when the poetic nature first 
kindled into sensitive enjoyment, 
when the still slumbering - powers 
of fancy,: stirring with undefined 
longings, found in a world of beauty 
a sphere of unimagined bliss, saw 
in the laughing landscape the an- 
swer to youthful gladness, and in 
the passing shadow the flittings of 
far off sorrow. If the artist’s life 
be envied, it is for scenes of subtle 
refined emotion such as these, where- 
with minds of grosser frame are not 
permitted to intermeddie. The 
painter may be denied, perchance, 
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the luxuries bought by gold, but 
he is chosen for nature’s favourite 
and playmate, and shares the boun- 
ties which are showered upon the 
lilies of the field. He may boast 
of no high birth or long lineage, 
but his is the heritage of the sky. 
The t, in the well-known lines 
of Schiller, comes too late to take 
his part in the division of the world, 
and the gods, in recompense, make 
him a denizen of the heavens. And 
surely, if in any favoured spot of 
earth the artist be given a charmed 
existence, it is in the clime of Italy. 
The sun showers richly his golden 
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rays and the moon her silvery beaut}; 
the landscape is fertile in the olive 
and the vine; and life moves onward 
in tranquil contentment, devoid of 
care. Nature is everywhere making 
pictures, and man weaving a ro- 
mance. And the student has bat to 
surrender himself to the poetry of 
the passing hour to make his mind 
a welcome habitation for all the 
beauteous thoughts that flock on 
every side; and thus fostering in 
himself the artist growth, his works 
will be true to the nature that lives 
around him and the genius which 
prompts within. 





